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INTRODUCTION 


When, in 1978, 1 first came in contact with Arabic manuscripts I was surprised 
to find that there was so little material of practical significance to be found 
for a beginner in this field. After all, in the fields of Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
manuscript studies there were a number of good aids and guides. Yes, I could 
have read such excellent works as Arnold and Grohmann’s The Islamic book 
(1929), Grohmann’s Arabische Palaographie (1967-71), and even Pedersen’s 
Den Arabiske Bog (1946), had I known Danish. I could also have referred to 
a number of albums of palaeography by W. Wright, B. Moritz, E. Tisserant, 
A.J. Arberry, G. Vajda and S. Munajjid. However, the information on various 
codicological and palaeographical phenomena, such as the composition of the 
codex, inks, typology of Arabic scripts and paper, abbreviations, corrections, 
marginalia, dates and dating, ownership statements and the like was very 
sketchy and scattered across various monographic and serial publications. In 
fact, the very word ‘codicology’ was not to be encountered in these publications. 
Moreover, catalogues of Arabic manuscripts concentrated on the identifica- 
tion of texts rather than providing data about the manuscripts themselves as 
archaeological objects. 

Although interest in Arabic manuscripts and in particular palaeography is 
traceable in the West to the second half of the 18th century, when the first 
catalogue of Qur anic codices was described by Jacob Adler, a substantial boost 
came only with the first ever World of Islam Festival organized in London in 
1976. This major event, which was responsible for the publication of a number 
of catalogues, was followed by the first colloquium in Istanbul in 1986 ( Journees 
de paleographie et codicologie) on Middle Eastern palaeography and codicol- 
ogy organized by Francois Deroche and sponsored jointly by the Bibliotheque 
nationale de France and the Institut d’etudes anatoliennes. From then on a 
number of initiatives and publications have contributed significantly to a more 
systematic study of Middle Eastern manuscripts in the West. 

This progress is clearly visible when viewing the section on ‘Bibliography’ in 
my recently published The Arabic manuscript tradition (AMT) and its supple- 
ment (AMTS), which list, among other publications, the first monograph on 
the codicology of manuscripts in Arabic script, Manuel de codicologie des 
manuscrits en ecriture arabe , put together by a number of scholars under the 
direction of F. Deroche in 2000, and recently made available in English and 
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Arabic versions, entitled Islamic codicology: an introduction to the study of 
manuscripts in Arabic script and al-Madkhal ila Him al-kitab al-makhtut bi-al- 
harf al-Arabu respectively. 

In spite of this undoubted progress, however, the field of Islamic manuscript 
studies is still in its infancy with hundreds of thousands, if not several millions, 
of manuscripts, yet to be properly explored. Furthermore, very few universities 
offer credit courses in Arabic palaeography and codicology, and this despite 
the fact that most Arabic works have not yet been critically edited or stand in 
need of being re-edited. 

Arabic manuscripts in the form of handwritten books have hitherto been 
studied first and foremost as vehicles of thought and not as objects in them- 
selves. Some Arabists even today are primarily interested in the intellectual 
content of the book and not necessarily in understanding the mechanics of 
copying, text transmission, and styles of handwriting. 

Much research remains to be done on almost all aspects of Arabic codicol- 
ogy and palaeography. This research, to be successful, has to concentrate on 
gathering data for various regions and historical periods. We cannot have a 
complete picture of the history and development of various practices in Arabic 
manuscripts unless this research is first conducted. 

Here the researcher of Arabic manuscripts is confronted with two major 
sources of information. On the one hand, there is the literature that was 
produced by those engaged in manuscript making (Gacek 2004), and on the 
other, the artefacts themselves. The question that needs to be asked is: What 
do those who produced manuscripts say about their work and how does it 
square with the surviving specimens? In other words, the theoretical has to 
be confronted with the empirical. Although the theory may appear at times to 
contradict the reality at hand, to avoid or minimize this rich Arabic tradition 
would be a serious mistake. 

Furthermore, Arabic manuscripts, in the form of codices, cannot be con- 
sidered in isolation. Firstly, knowledge of the Persian and Turkish languages 
and manuscript traditions is helpful because many Arabic manuscripts were 
copied by Persian- and Turkish- speaking scribes who left their mark not only 
in their application of local practices but also in various manuscript notes and 
statements, not the least important being colophons penned in their indigenous 
tongues. 

Secondly, many of the practices in Arabic codicology and palaeography are 
also encountered in other manuscript traditions such as Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. Awareness therefore of the correct terminology and techniques of 
investigation used in non-Islamic manuscripts is indispensable. Here mention 
should be made of such recently published works as The archaeology of medi- 
eval bookbinding by J.A. Szirmai (1999), Lire le manuscrit medieval: observer 
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et decrire edited by Paul Gehin (2005), and Writing as handwork: a history of 
handwriting in Mediterranean and Western culture by Collette Sirat (2006), 
which provide information on practices involving Islamic manuscripts in their 
larger contexts. 

Thirdly, the study of Arabic manuscripts cannot be fully appreciated and/or 
understood without thorough grounding in Arabic philology, and recourse to 
such sister disciplines as epigraphy (inscriptions on hard surfaces), diplomatic 
(the study of documents, including epistolography and papyrology), and history 
of art. In addition, research into Arabic manuscript making necessitates, not 
only a solid grounding in various codicological and palaeographical phenom- 
ena, but also familiarity with such specialized areas of study as filigranology 
(i.e. the study of watermarks and with it heraldry and blazonry), sigillography 
or sphragistic (the study of seals and seal impressions), and cryptography (the 
study of notes and inscriptions in secret alphabets), onomastics and prosopo- 
graphy (the study of family names). And finally, one should not forget that 
books printed by the lithographic process can also be very useful for the study 
of 19th century palaeography. 

Having said all this, it is obvious that the present publication, Arabic manu- 
scripts: a vademecum for readers ( AMVR) can at best be considered a general 
summary of the various elements or aspects of Arabic manuscript studies. In 
fact, the compilation of this monograph has been conceived not as a com- 
prehensive manual of codicological and palaeographical phenomena, but as 
an aid to students and researchers, who are often puzzled or even sometimes 
intimidated by the ‘mysterious 5 world of manuscripts and the technical lan- 
guage that goes with it. Indeed, it was my students who urged me to come up 
with a handy companion for Arabic manuscript studies: something that they 
could carry around with them when identifying, reading and/or writing about 
manuscripts and their makers: scribes and scholars. 

For convenience sake and quick reference, I have, therefore, decided to 
arrange this work alphabetically by subject and/or concept. The work is richly 
illustrated with specimens from manuscripts (some with parallel transcriptions 
as an aid to readers) and over 50 drawings expertly executed by my enthusiastic 
colleague and amateur bookbinder Saskia Roukema. The main sequence is fol- 
lowed by a number of appendices covering abbreviations, letterforms, surah- 
headings, major reference works and a guide to the description of manuscripts, 
as well as charts of major historical periods and dynasties. 

The technical Arabic terms given here are based on my afore-mentioned The 
Arabic manuscript tradition (AMT), as well as its supplement volume (AMTS). 
Both volumes can be considered as companions to the present handbook for 
further investigation of, or reading on, various phenomena encountered in 
Arabic manuscripts. 
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In the final analysis, the reader should always bear in mind that each 
manuscript (unlike a printed book) is unique (even if copied by the same 
scribe). Indeed, idiosyncrasy and individualism are often hallmarks of many 
manuscripts and they cannot conveniently be placed in this or that category 
or compartment. In other words, there are always exceptions to the rule. 
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TRANSLITERATION TABLE 


\ - alif 

- ba 

- ta 

- tha 

- jlm 

- ha 5 

- kha 
j - dal 

i - dhal 
J-ra 


j - zay/za 

- sin 
J* - shin 

- sad 
Jo - dad 
J - ta 
J - za 

t- <a y n 

y- ghayn 


cJ - fa 3 
j-qaf 
iJ-kaf 
J - lam 

j> - mlm 
j - nun 
o - ha 
j - waw 
(5-ya 


N.B. The hamzahy normally indicated as 5 (e.g. mail) is not shown in transliteration at the begin- 
ning of the word. The alif maqsurah is indicated by an acute accent (e.g. fatwa). Normally the 
ta marbutah (s) is transliterated as £ h\ except in the construct state where it is rendered as Y 
(e.g. hashiyat al-kitab). In Persian the letters: Cj, 3 and jo are rendered as s, z and z. 




NOTE ON TRANSCRIPTIONS 


I have transcribed a select number of specimens of colophons, collation state- 
ments, etc. using Latin characters, as opposed to the Arabic font, in accordance 
with Library of Congress transliteration rules. For proper names, English rules 
for capitalization have been applied. If a given specimen was not pointed and/ 
or vocalized, the letter-pointing and main vocalization has been supplied. In 
the case of original vocalization, I have indicated the vowels as they appear 
in the original text and have marked the inscribed final vowels by means of 
underlining, e.g. kitabihL As regards unusual orthography, vocalization and 
outright scribal errors, I have used the [sic] mark. I have tried to be as faithful 
to the original copy as possible. Thus, the word £ ibn’, almost always written 
without the alif (especially when in the middle of the name), has been rendered 
here as £ bn\ On the other hand, the word Allah has been transcribed with the 
long a even though this long vowel is almost never indicated. 

Each line has been numbered and the number has been placed between 
two forward slashes // at the end of each line, e.g. 161. The question mark (?) 
has been used for words that could possibly be read otherwise. Furthermore, 
round brackets ( ) have been employed principally to expand abbreviations, 
e.g. h (= intaha) or k(atabahu), whereas square brackets [ ] have been used for 
missing words or letters caused by damage, erasure, etc. Finally, angle brackets 
< > have been employed for letters or long vowels and hamzahs not supplied 
in the original text. 
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MAIN ALPHABETICAL SEQUENCE (A-Z) 



Abbasid bookhand 

The ‘Abbasid bookhand’ is a generic term for a variety of scripts that originated 
in the early chancery and that were later used for non-Qur anic texts. This 
label was introduced by Francois Deroche to replace a variety of old appella- 
tions such as ‘Kufic naskhl’, ‘Persian Kufic’, ‘Oriental Kufic’, ‘semi-Kufic’, etc. 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 217). The origins of these scripts are most likely traceable 
to the first century of Islam and some of them appear to have been influenced 
by the Syriac serta script. The — » alif in these scripts often looks like a reversed 
‘s’ or a club, and can be found with or without a — » head-serif. Here one also 
encounters the — » lam alif ligature known later as the lam alif al-warraqlyah 
(Deroche 1992: 132). 

These scripts came to play an important role in the 3rd/9th century in the 
copying of texts and the 4/10th century was their golden age. They “are chiefly 
recognizable by the way they introduce, in varying proportions, sharp angles 
in features that in naskhl would be handled as curves; this is particularly true 
of the letter nun in an isolated or terminal position, as well as the ‘heads’ 
of letters such as/d’, qaf and mzm” (Deroche et al. 2006: 217). From these 



Fig. 1: Detail of Gharlb al-hadlth by Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim ibn Sallam; the oldest 
dated codex written on paper, executed in 252/866 and preserved in Leiden Uni- 
versity (Or.298, f.239b) - see http://www.islamicmanuscripts.info/E-publications/ 
witkam_oldest_dated/ index.html 
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scripts developed — » Maghribi. A dressed-up (stylized) version of the Abbasid 
bookhand is now referred to as the — » New Abbasid Style or ‘broken cursive’ 
(Blair 2006: 144). 


Abbreviations and abbreviation symbols* 

Abbreviations are usually designated in various Arabic sources as c alamat , 
rumuz, mustalahat ( istilahat ), and mukhtasarat. Although two important lists 
of abbreviations have recently been published, there is as yet no complete study 
of their usage in the Arabic language, whether in the past or in modern times 
(AMT, 174-175; AMTS, 103-104; EALL, s.v. “Abbreviations”, I, 1-5; Gacek 
2007: 220-221). 

Generally speaking, there are four main categories of abbreviations encoun- 
tered in Arabic texts: 

• Suspensions: abbreviation by truncation of the letters at the end of the 

word, e.g. ( al-musannif ) or ( tadla ) (see Fig. 2). Perhaps the most 

interesting example here is the case of suspensions which look like, or 
were considered by some as numerals. To this category belong signs 
which resemble the numerals Y and V, but which may represent the 
unpointed ta and shin (for tamam and shark ) when used in conjunc- 
tion with marginal glosses. 

• Contractions: abbreviating by means of omitting some letters in the middle 
of the word, but not the beginning or the ending, e.g. as ( qawluhu ). 

• Sigla : using one letter to represent the whole word, e.g. ( matn ). 

• Abbreviation symbols: symbols in the form of logographs used for whole 
words. A typical abbreviation symbol is the horizontal stroke (sometimes 
hooked at the end) which represents the word sanah (year 5 ). Another 
example is the ‘two teeth stroke’ (which looks like two unpointed has) that 
represents the word J» (‘stop’) or the suspension (iox fa-ta ammalhu! 
ha - ‘reflect on it’), used in manuscripts for — » notab ilia or side-heads. 

Closely connected with these abbreviations is the contraction of a group of 
words into one ‘portemanteau’ word (naht), for instance, basmalah ( bi-sm 
Allah), hamdalah ( al-hamd li-Llah) and salwalah ( salla Allah c alayhi). For all 
intents and purposes the word naht corresponds to an acronym, that is, a word 
formed from the abbreviation of, in most cases, the initial letters of each word 
in the construct. Most of these constructs are textual and pious formulae. Apart 
from the above-mentioned basmalah , hamdalah and salwalah , we encounter: 
talbaqah ( tala Allah baqaahu ), hawqalah or hawlaqah (la hawla wa-la quwwata 
ilia bi-Allah ), saVamah (a synonym of salwalah ), hasbalah ( hasabuna Allah), 
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(*+ ■ 

jA>JJL-^'U*^it‘?'UijLVo»lvli > J>'jU*'i£J 

Fig. 2: Abbreviated words, such as kk (= kadhalika ), t‘ (= taala ), mt (= matlub ), 
al-mus (= al-musannif ), ilkh (= z7d akhirih ), c (= ‘alayhi al-salam ), t c ah (= to a/d 
intaha) (ISL 15: Iran, dated 1250/1834 - detail) 


9 Lkiils Ijj/yj i« W\i«) U <i5^ ^ 

IrMW ‘ 

|#tC&4iW *) - 

Fig. 3: Rubricated sigla referring to authors’ names and/or transmitters (ISL 226, 
f.81a: Yemen, 1113/1701- detail) 


i^oi u° U) AsXfyS’ty* 




Fig. 4: Two rubricated sigla: sad (= asl ) and shin (= shark) in a comment-text book, 
S/zar/z al-alfiyah by Ibn Malik, dated 1180/1767 (ISL 86, f.62b) 
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mash’alah ( ma shaa Allah), sabhalah ( subhana Allah), and hayalah (hayya 
‘ ala al-salah) (— » Textual formulae). 

Abbreviations, especially the contractions and szgia, may be (and often are) 
accompanied by a horizontal or oblique stroke (tilde) placed above them or 
an overlining (— » Overlines and overlining). This mark may resemble the 
maddah but it has nothing to do with its proper function in the Arabic lan- 
guage. Suspensions, on the other hand, were indicated by a long downward 
stroke, a mark, that is, very likely to have been borrowed from Greek and Latin 
palaeographic practice. 

The use of abbreviations was quite popular among Muslim scholars, although 
originally some of them, such as those relating to the prayer for the Prophet 
(tasliyah, salwalah), were disapproved of. In the — » manuscript age abbrevia- 
tions were extensively used not only in the body of the text but also in — » 
marginalia, — » ownership statements, and the — » primitive critical apparatus. 

Arab scholars could not always agree on the meaning of some of the abbre- 
viations used in manuscripts. For example: the letter used to separate one 
isnad from another, was thought by some to have stood for hail or haylulah 
(‘separation’) and by others for hadlth and even sahha. Some scholars even 
thought that the letter ha should be pointed (^- kha mu jamah) to stand for 
isnad akhar (‘another isnad ’). The contemporary scholar may face a similar 
dilemma. 

Abbreviations in manuscripts are often unpointed and appear sometimes 
in the form of word-symbols (logographs). Here the context, whether textual 
or geographical, is of great importance. Thus, for instance, what appears to be 
the letter T? may in fact be a L?, and what appears to be an c ayn or ghayn, in its 
initial (p) or isolated form (^), may actually be an unpointed nun and kha (for 
nuskhah ukhra, i.e. ‘another copy). Similarly, the same word or abbreviation 
can have two different functions and/or meanings. For example, the words 
hashiyah and fa idah can stand for a gloss or a side-head (‘nota bene 5 ), while 
the ^ ox ^ can be an abbreviation of sahha (when used for an omission/ 
insertion or evident correction) or asl (‘the body of the text’), or it can stand 
for dabbah (‘door-bolt’), a mark indicating an uncertain reading and, having, 
for all intents and purposes, the function of a question mark or ‘sic’. Also, the 
abbreviation j may stand for bayan (‘explanation’) or nuskhah ukhra; the latter 
is often found in manuscripts of Iranian/Indian origin. 

Most of the abbreviations are to be found in the body of the text. They were 
introduced in order to speed up the process of — » transcription (copying) and 
their usage varied according to the subject or type of a given work. Abbrevia- 
tions can be found in almost all types of works, but especially in composi- 
tions on the recitation of the — » Qur’an, compilation and criticism of Hadith, 
philosophy, lexicography, poetry, genealogy, biography, and astronomy. Lists 
of these are often included in — » prefaces (of compositions) and frequently 
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refer to either the names of authors or the titles of works (— » Book titles). In 
addition, we find didactic poems that were composed specifically in order to 
help memorize given sets of abbreviations (see e.g. ‘Alawan 1972). They are 
especially common in works on Hadith and jurisprudence (both Sunni and 
Shfite) (al-Mamaqani 1992 and al-Zufayri 2002) and although some abbrevia- 
tions were standardized most were specific to a given work. 

Some examples: 


• Qur anic studies 

1 (Naff) 

(Qalun) 

^i(jaiz) 

^(Warsh) 

^(Abu Jafar Yazid al-Makhzumi) 
^(Khalaf al-Bazzar) 

3 (Ibn Kathir) 
j ( mujawwaz li-wajh ) 
j-u ( sakt ) 

or ( murakhkhas daruratan, 

daruri) 

• Hadith literature 

b\, l ij\, L»\ ( akhbarana ) 

£> (al-Tirmidhi) 

^( hail , tahwll, haylulah, hadith 
or sahha) 

^( hasan ) 

^ (al-Hamawi) 

(al-Hamawi and al-Mustamli) 
(al-Hamawi and al-Kushmihani) 
^(al-Bukhari) 

^ (Abu Da ud) 
k, bfo ( hadathana ) 

(al-Sarakhsi) 

and ^ (sometimes suprascript) 
(al-Sarakhsi and al-Kushmihani) 
(al-Mustamli) 

(al-Asili) 

A (Abu al-Waqt) 


( qad yusal ) 

A# ( al-wasl awla) 

L ( mutlaq ) 

j) (qlla c alayhi al-waqfor qad qlla) 
U& ( yuqaf c alayhi) 

(al-waqf awla) 
j> ( lazim ) 

( muanaqah ) 

^ (Ya'qub al-Hadrami) 


J* (Ibn ‘Asakir al-Dimashql) 

^ ( sahlh ) 

J* ( datf ) 

j) ( muwaththaq or muttafaq c alayhi ) 
biis, bs ( qala haddathaua) 

( mawquf ) 

±S (Malik) 

J ( mursal ) 
j> (Muslim or Malik) 
j» ( majhul ) 

( muwafiq or mawquf) 
j or j-u (al-Nasa I) 

© (Abu Dharr or Ibn Majah) 
(al-Kushmihani) 
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Eulogies and prayers 


cr 


°Jy 


(taala) 

(jalla shanuhu) 

; >j ( rahimahu Allah ) 


jvU>, 

(saZZd AZZd/z alayhi wa-sallam) 


4c, _^p, f p ( c alayhi al-salam) 

^p, ^jAjazza w a- jalla) 

^y^y ^y^y as, as , (qaddasa Allah 

sirrahu or ruhahu or quddisa sirruhu ) 
4^j, j ( radiya Allah c anhu) 

aL?, jL? (/dZ?a AZZd/z tharahu) 
jiL?, o (a/dZa AZZd/z ‘umrahu ) 


* Extracted from my article “Abbreviations” in EALL, I, 1-5. For an alphabetical list of 
abbreviations see Appendix I. 


Abjad (abjadlyah) — » Arabic alpha-numerical notation 


Accordion books 

Resembling a concertina file, accordion books are usually albums of calligraphy 
and/or miniature painting ( muraqqa ) put together by a third person. They are 
made up of pieces of pasteboard held together by flexible cloth hinges. Islamic 
accordion books open up vertically like a rotulus (— » Roll (scroll)) (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 13; Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 22, 80; Derman 1998: 28; 
Bosch et al. 1981: pi. O 94; see also Fig. 33 and 115). 



Fig. 5: An album of calligraphy 
in the form of an accordion book 
(cf. also Fig. 33) 
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Additions — » Scribal errors 


Adhesives (pastes) 

Wheat, rice or sorghum starch were the usual pastes used for sizing — » paper, 
although fish glue (ghira al-samak) was also used (AMT, 105; Dimashql 1928: 
45). Moreover, one anonymous source gives a recipe for a paste made of ground 
alum (crystallized salt) ( al-shabb al-Yamani) mixed with sour milk ( \aban ) used 
before sizing to prevent paper from attracting moisture (RSK 1988: 55). 

Starch made of wheat ( nashan ) and asphodel ( ashras ) was the main type of 
adhesive used for making pasteboards (— » Bookcovers), affixing — » leather to 
the board, and other purposes. On the other hand, gum arabic ( samagh ) was 
extensively used as a binding agent in inkmaking (— » Ink). 

Pastes were cooked in water or in an infusion of absinthe, otherwise known 
as wormwood ( afsintln , ifsantln ), or the roots of colocynth ( c alqam ) or aloe 
(. sabir , sabr ), all being strong purgatives, and thus good protection against 
worms (Gacek 1990-91: 107). 


Alif 

See also Lam alif, Letterforms (allographs) 

Alif is the first and, from the palaeographical point of view, the most important 
letter of the — » Arabic alphabet. The form of this letter is often the best clue as 
to the identity of a given script. In terms of its position in the word, the alif 
normally has only two forms: isolated (independent, free-standing) ( mufradah ) 
and joined (to the preceding letter) (final) ( murakkabah ). 

Like all Arabic letters, alif is feminine but could be (and often is) treated 
as masculine too. Furthermore, just as other letters, its anatomy mimics the 
human/animal anatomy. Thus, it is spoken of as having a head (ra s, hamah ), 
nape ( qafan ), forehead (jabin, jabhah), face ( wajh ), belly ( bain ), groin ( shakilah ), 
hips ( khasirah ), knee ( rukbah ), and tail ( dhanab ) (Qalqashandl 1963: III, 59; 
Dani 1986: 243). This association with the human body is also clearly visible 
in the description of the alif in — » thuluth script as ££ a figure of a man looking 
at his feet” (Hiti 1970: 12). 

Throughout the — » manuscript age the isolated alif was written slanted to 
the right or left, wavy, very straight and vertical, bowed, with a — » head-serif 
or serifless (sans serif), ending with a terminal or a right- or left-foot, short 
or unusually elongated and the like. Arabic technical literature distinguishes 
the following types (see AMT; AMTS): muawwajah, muaqqafah, muharrafah , 
musha'arah , and mutlaqah. 
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Tab. 1: Various forms of the alif: a) muawwajah - with a slanted shaft (as in — » 
Hijazl scripts) b) muaqqafah - with a right- foot/ tail (as in the — » Early Abbasid 
scripts) c) muharrafah - with an obliquely cut foot/tail d) musha'arah - with the 
hairline left-foot (as in — » thuluth) e) mutlaqah - with a tapered terminal 



In -A* ‘proportioned’ scripts the alif was used as the principal unit of measure- 
ment. There was a direct relation not only between the alif and the other letters, 
but also between its length and its thickness. Thus, if the alif was 7 square/ 
rhombic dots in height, its thickness was l/7th, and if it had a head-serif, its 
length was also l/7th of its height (Qalqashandl 1963: III, 24, 47). 

In some scripts, especially those used in the chancery, the alif was allowed 
to join with the following letter (e.g. alif and lam) by means of hairlines, either 
at the level of the head or the foot. Sometimes the joining of the alif with lam 
at the head led to the assimilation of the alif into a serif-like stroke on the lam 
(Gacek 1989: 54; cf. also Tab. 21d). 

The joined (final) alif as the alif of prolongation, was not supplied in the 
early manuscripts of the — » Qur’an. In later copies it was written superscript in 
red ink. Furthermore, some very early specimens of — » chancery (secretarial) 
hands and the — » Abbasid bookhand employ a distinct tail/spur at its lower end 
(cf. Fig. 1). This feature, except in the —> Maghrib i script, is rarely encountered 
after the 10/ 16th century. 


Allographs — » Letterforms (allographs) 


AndalusI script* 

Andalusi was a script of southern Spain (Andalusia), mentioned by this name 
by Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), who was of the opinion that it spread to North 
Africa and supplanted the local scripts. This view is now shared by a number 
of scholars who regard Andalusi as one of the — » Maghribi scripts. 

This script came to be seen as a “small, angular, archaic looking hand in 
which such letters as kaf sad and dad are rather elongated” (James 1992, 87), 
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Fig. 6: Detail of a Quran from Valencia, 596/1199-1200 (James 1992: 94) 

as opposed to a larger Maghribi. It was described as a compact script found 
in usually small format, square manuscripts of the — » Qur'an. In this script, 
unlike, other Maghribi scripts, the final forms of such letters as fa, qaf, nun 
and ya were pointed (James 1992: 87). 

The distinction between the small (. Andalusi ) and larger ( Maghribi ) is how- 
ever confusing and perhaps even erroneous as it presupposes that the use of 
the small script was confined to al-Andalus. It is likely, however, that both 
originated in Spain and certainly both were later employed across the Straits 
of Gibraltar and in southern Spain. T. Stanley argues that “[i]n fact, the two 
scripts can be seen as complementary, for in general the smaller type was used 
for single-volume copies of the Qur an, and the larger type for multi-volume 
copies” (Stanley 1995: 22-23). 


* Extracted from my article “Magribl”, EALL, III, 110-113. 


Ansa 

See also Palmette, Roundel, Tabula ansata, Vignette 

‘Ansa 5 (pi. ansae) (Lt. ‘handle 5 ), originally designating the keystone-shaped 
handle of the writing tablet (— » tabula ansata), is sometimes used to refer to 
decoration (often round or oval) attached (or pointing) to an illuminated panel 
or chapter heading and thus drawing the attention of the reader to a significant 
section of the text (Deroche 2004: 118). 
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Arabesque 

See also Painted decoration 

The most characteristic feature of Islamic art is the wide-spread use of the 
arabesque ( tawriq ), that is, a “style of ornamentation consisting of fine, linear 
foliage designs in curvilinear patterns” (Brown 1994: 14). Although having its 
roots in Late Antique foliate scrollwork, the arabesque became an exclusive 
feature in Islamic art. Apart from its use in illumination of manuscripts, its 
wide-spread usage is attested in architectural design, woodcarving, faience, 
carpets, and — » bookbinding (El, s.v. “Arabesque”, I, 558-561). 



Fig. 7: Envelope flap with 
an arabesque design from a 
8/ 14th century Egyptian 
bookbinding (after Kiihnel 
1977: 21) 


Arabic alphabet 

See also Alif, Arabic alpha-numerical notation, Lam alif, Letterforms 
(allographs), Qur an, Scripts and hands, Secret alphabets, Vocalization 

The Arabic alphabet consists of 28 letters. In the middle period the ligature — » 
lam alif was also considered as a separate letter and traditionally placed before 
the ya\ thus bringing the number to 29. Furthermore, in the earlier sequence 
of the alphabet the waw preceded the ha (Schwarz 1915). This latter sequence 
has been preserved in Persian and Ottoman Turkish. The Arabic alphabet as 
such is known as huruf al-hija ( al-tahjiyah , al-tahajjl) or huruf al-mujam but 
its mnemotechnical arrangement is known as abjad (— » Arabic alpha-numerical 
notation). The letters of the alphabet are usually treated as being of feminine 
gender, though sometimes the — » alif was treated as masculine. 

The order of the alphabet differed in the Islamic West (Maghreb) both in its 
‘normal 5 ( hija ) as well as its abjad arrangements (Honeyman 1952: 146). 

The Eastern (Mashriqi) sequence: 
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The Western (Maghrebi) sequence: 


kS y j 0 o* 3 ^ j f J ^ ^ j j ^ ° ^ ' 


The alphabet in its original form consisted of 17 basic letter-shapes (graphemes), 
which included a number of identical forms (homographs). In order to distin- 
guish the various homographs, a system of diacritical pointing was gradually 
introduced. The pointed letters ( al-huruf al-mu jamah) (— » Letter-pointing) 
were thus distinguished from the unpointed ones (al-huruf al-muhmalah) (— » 
Unpointed letters), and two systems of — » vocalization (the older - by means 
of coloured dots - and the later, still used today) were elaborated. 


Arabic alpha-numerical notation 

According to Arabic tradition, the name of the alpha-numerical system embrac- 
ing the 28 consonants of the Arabic alphabet, known as abjad or abjadlyah , 
comes from the name of a legendary Arab figure, Abu Jad. The system, con- 
sisting of eight mnemotechnical terms ( voces memoriales) as known in the 
Islamic East, runs as follows (Qalqashandi 1963: III, 9; El, s.v. “Abdjad”, I, 
97-98; McDonald 1974: 38-39): 

Juwl abjad | hawwaz | hutiy | jjffkalaman | saTas | CU-2 . J qarashat | 

1*5 thakhadh | dazagh. 

The first six groups of letters follow the order of the ‘Phoenician’ alphabet while 
the last two are typical of Arabic. In this arrangement (like in other Semitic 
alphabets, and the Greek, and Latin) each letter is given a numerical value. 
In the Islamic West the arrangement of the abjad in groups 5, 6 and 8 came 
to differ and consequently the differences in terms of numerical values are 
substantial. The differences concern the following letters: sin , shin , sad , dad, 
za\ and ghayn , and the arrangement is: 

abajid | j y* hawaz in | hutiy in | jjff kalamn in | sa‘fad in | qurisat 

thakhudh | zaghsh in . 

Thus, the corresponding values are as follows (the second figure represents the 


usage in the Islamic West): 

- 60 or 300 

j5» = 300 or 1000 

= 90 or 60 

ja = 800 or 90 

= 900 or 800 

<^= 1000 or 900 
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The full table of numerical values of the Arabic letters is thus as follows: 


. \ (alif ) - 1 

• (ba ) = 2 

• £> (ta ) = 400 

• (tha ) = 500 

• r(jmi) = 3 

• 7* (ha ) — 8 

• -r (kha ) = 600 
. 3 (dal) = 4 

. 3 (dhal) = 700 

• j (ra ) = 200 

• j (zay/za) = 7 

• jjj (sin) = 60 or 300 

• j5» (shin) = 300 or 1000 

• (sad) = 90 or 60 


jb (dad) = 800 or 90 
(ta ) = 9 

(za ) = 900 or 800 
^(ayn) = 70 
9(ghayn) = 1000 or 900 
cJ (fa ) = 80 
(qaf) = 100 
il (kaf) = 20 
J (lam) = 30 
> (mim) = 40 
j (nun) = 50 
o (ha ) = 5 
j (waw) = 6 
(J (ya) = 10 


Naturally, the abjad arrrangement of the Arabic alphabet was used in composi- 
tions, such as dictionaries, for the arrangement of the subject matter. A good 
example here is the book of simple drugs, Kitabfl al-adwiyah al-mufradah , by 
Abu JaTar Ahmad al-Ghafiqi (d. 560/1165) (Gacek 1991: no. 102). We see it 
used, however, to express numerical values or as numbers, from the early Islamic 
period onwards. One of the early uses of the abjad was in copies of the — » 
Qur’an for a takhmls , i.e. a division of the text into 5 verses. For this purpose 
the letter ha (numerical value 5) was often employed. Early Qur anic fragments 
also show the use of abjad inscribed in small discs for 10 verse divisions, e.g. 
10 ( ya ), 20 (kaf), 30 (lam), etc. (— » Textual dividers and paragraph marks). 

Its usage is attested also in — » quire signatures (numbering), as well as the 
body of the text, particularly in books dealing with the sciences (mathematics 
and astronomy), astrolabes, various divinatory procedures (—> magic squares), 
and for the purpose of dating, especially in — » chronograms and chronosticons 
(hisab al-jummal). In this system the numerical values of the letters in the 
word (meaningful or not) are cumulated. 

Sometimes the numerical value of the name is also used instead of the name 
itself. For example, tuhfat al-faqir = 92 = Muhammad (al-Mashukhl 1994: 173). 
In Shfite manuscripts, they are employed not only for proper names but also 
pious invocations. For example (Hanaway and Spooner 1995: 29): 
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^ ^ = Huwa (i.e. Allah) 

*n = Allah 

VY = al-Ism al-A c zam 

^Y = Muhammad 

U • = 'All 

^ A = Hasan 

^ Y ^ = ya c AlI 

^ Y A = Husayn 

^ 1 °[ = ya c All madad 

VA1 = Bi-sm Allah (basmalah) 


Arabic and Roman numerals 

‘Arabic numerals’ is a term for a numerical system employed in the Western 
world that developed from the — » Hindu-Arabic numerals in use in the Islamic 
West (North Africa and Spain), the so-called — » ghubar numerals. Common 
knowledge of Arabic numerals in most of Europe is attested as far back as the 
15th century. They coexisted with the Roman numerals whose usage was pro- 
gressively restricted to Anno Domini years, numbers on clockfaces, alphabeti- 
cal enumeration of items, and prelims (front matter) in printed books. In — » 
codicology they are used in — » collational notations (formulae). 


Arabic orthography — » Arabic alphabet, Letter-pointing, Unpointed 
letters, Vocalization 


Archaeology of the book — » Codicology 


Ascenders and descenders — » Letterforms (allographs) 


Ash ar script 

Ash'ar script (also known as qalam al-shir, al-musha“ar and al-muannaq ) 
was a large Mamluk script, allegedly a hybrid of either — » muhaqqaq or — » 
thuluth or muhaqqaq and — » naskh scripts. The script takes it name from its 
association with writing/copying poetry (AMT, 78; AMTS, 41; Gacek 1989B). 
A good example of this script may be the seven-volume Sultan Baybars Qur’an 
(preserved in the British Library, Add 22406-13), completed by the calligrapher 
Ibn al-Wahld in 705/1305-06 (Baker 2007: 43-56) and identified as such by 
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Fig. 8: Two lines from 
the Sultan Baybars Qur an 
(Baker 2007: 55) 


two authors: Salah al-Dln al-Safadl (d. 764/1363) and Ibn Iyas (d. ca. 930/1524). 
Al-Safadi refers to it as qalam al-asWar and qualifies it as thuluth kablr , while 
Ibn Iyas identifies this script as qalam al-shir (James 1988: 38; AMTS, 41). 


Aspect — » Scripts and hands 


Ateliers — » Transcription 


Atlas books 

Atlas books are books made up of unfolded (in piano) single sheets of — » 
parchment or — » paper. The only extant examples of these kinds of books from 
the Islamic world are some early Qur ans of the second half of the 2nd/8th 
century. These Qur ans consist of between 500 and 700 leaves, and each leaf 
corresponds to one animal hide. Since no single binding of these manuscripts 
has survived, it is not possible to establish how these sheets were originally 
held together (whether stitched together or mounted on a stub) (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 14-15; Deroche 2004: 27-28). 


Autographs and holographs 

Both ‘autograph’ and ‘holograph’ are used as nouns and adjectives, and often 
interchangeably, although strictly speaking a ‘holograph’ is a manuscript wholly 
written by the author. An ‘autograph’, on the other hand, can mean a person’s 
own signature or a short statement signed by him. To this latter category belong 
notes bearing personal signatures, including — » colophons, — » certificates of 
transmission, — » ownership statements, and — » study and reading notes. 
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Holographs, as works written in the author’s hand, are either drafts ( musaw - 
wadah) or fair copies ( mubayyadah ). As a result of the transmission of religious 
works through — » dictation, holographs (especially fair copies) were extremely 
rare in the first four Muslim centuries. 

Attestations ( tasdlq ) of autographs and holographs (whether genuine or 
forged) are an important category of notes found in manuscripts that state that 
a particular manuscript or note is indeed in the hand of this or that scholar 
or calligrapher. Thus, on a copy of the Diwan by al-Sharif al-Radl we find 
inscribed the following: 


saddaqtu 'ala dhalik wa-sahha 'indl wa-thabata anna hadha al-juz’ bi-khatt al- 
shaykh al-imam qiblat al-kuttab al-ma'ruf bi- Yaqut al-Musta'siml rahmatu Allahi 
'alayhi katabahu al-'abd ibn al-Suhrawardl hamidan wa-musalliyan wa-musalliman 
(and beneath) saddaqtu 'ala dhalik wa-sahha 'andl wa-thabata anna hadha al-juz’ 
bi-khatt malik al-kuttab al-shaykh Jamal al-Millah wa-al-DIn Abu al-Durr Yaqut 
al-Musta'siml wa-katabahu al-'abd al-faqlr Sharaf ibn al-Amlr al-Khwarizml mawli- 
dan wa-al-hamd li-Llah wahdahu (Cureton and Rieu 1998: 488). 


These two notes written by Ibn al-Suhrawardi and Sharaf ibn al-Amir 
al-Khwarizmi states that the manuscript in question was penned by none other 
than the famed — » Yaqut al-Mustasiml. 

Another example of this kind of attestation is in the hand of the Shfite 
scholar Baha al-Din Muhammad al- c AmilI (d. 1030/1621) stating that the cer- 
tificate ( ijazah ) is indeed in the hand of Abu al-Qasim Jafar ibn Sa c Id al-Hilll 
(Husaynl 1975: VIII, no. 3126). 



Fig. 9: Baha al-DIn al-'Amill’s signature: wa-k(ataba) 
al-faqlr ila Allah ta'ala III Baha<’> al-DIn Muhammad 
al-'Amill h (= intaha) 111 




Fig. 10: The signature of Najm al-DIn al-TifllsI 

(d. 746/1346): kh (= katabahu) Ism<a>'ll bn Ibr<a>hlm 

al-TifllsI (Arberry 1955: III, pi. 72) (cf. also Fig. 40) 
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Tab. 2: Attestation of the holograph of Ibn al-Athlr al-Shaybanl (d. 606/1210) 

(Arberry 1955: I, pi. 4) 


. - 

Transcription 


hadha al-mujalladu jamfuhu bi-khatti 

/ / T ^jri mi ■ ^ ^ a 

al-mu allifi ma khala al-kurrasa al-thanl 

JtJ Pj & 

ashr III fa-innahu kana qad adama 
fa-tummima bi-ghayr al-khatti fa-sahha 
wa-al-hamd li-Llah 111 


Tab. 3: Autograph of al-Hasan al-Saghanl (d. 650/1252) countersigning a sama - note 

(Arberry 1955: II, pi. 51) 



Transcription 

sahlh dhalika wa-kataba al-multajfu 
ila haram Allah ta'ala III al-Hasan bn 
Muhammad bn al-Hasan al-Saghanl 
ahallahu Allah a'la 111 mahall ula 
al-fadl wa-al-hija wa-jaalahu alaman 
fi al-fada il / 3/ ka-al-najm fi al-duja 
hamidan wa-musalliyan h (= intaha) /4 



Bequest statements and documents 

Bequest (endowment) statements (documents, deeds) are known as waqfiyat (in 
the Islamic East) or tahblsat (Islamic West). Because of their nature and func- 
tion, they form a special category of — » ownership statements (Gacek 1987 A; 
Kenderova 2002). In spite of some reservations as to whether books could be 
objects of endowment, waqfiyat appear in manuscripts as early as the 3rd/9th 
century (Deroche et al. 2006: 330). Wakf- statements vary from simple notes, 
often without indication of the benefactor, to full legal documents and can 
apply to individual volumes and entire sets, as well as collections (Qalqashandi 
1963: XIV, 353-354; Sayyid 1958: 128; De Jong and Witkam 1987, 68ff; James 
1988: 229, 230, 231, 232, 234, 236, 239, 243, 248, 249; Hunwick and O’Fahey 
2002; Stanley 2004; Salameh 2001). 

In the later Islamic period we also encounter wakf-seals. One of the earliest 
such seals is found on a Persian manuscript of the early 8/ 14th century (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 332). Those manuscripts that formally constituted wakfs can easily 
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Tab. 4: Examples of short wakf- statements: a) waqf li-Llah ta'ala bi- al-Sakhrah 
al-sharlfah (Salameh 2001: 49) b) waqf + seal: waqf 'Abbas Agha-’i Dar al-Saadah 
sanah 1080 (Salameh 2001: 151) c) al-waqfu la yumlaku (ISL 42) 



be spotted since they invariably carry the word waqf or the phrase waqfli fala) 
Allah either in the head margin or inscribed across the face of the page. 

A fully developed wakf- statement consists of the following parts: 

• basmalah or hamdalah or both 

• wakf-formula (namely, waqafa (or awqafa) wa-habbasa wa-sabbala wa-harrama 
wa-abbada wa-tasaddaqa) 

• founder’s name ( al-waqif ) 

• object of the endowment ( al-mawquf ), namely, number of volumes and title(s) 
of the book(s) 

• beneficiary or usufructuary ( al-mawquf c alayhi ), usually the name of the library 

• condition(s) of the founder ( shart al-waqif) 

• date ( tarikh al-waqf) 

• attestation proper ( ishhad ), and 

• the names of witnesses. 
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Tab. 5: Two examples of bequest deeds 


Transcription 

waqafat wa-habbasat wa-tasaddaqat 
bi-hadha al-mushaf III al-sharif al-Sayyi- 
dah anifah karimat al-marhum al-Hajj 111 
c Ali Basha taba tharahu waqfan sahihan 
shariyan /3/ la yuba u wa-la yurhanu 
wa-la yubdalu fa-man badalahu /4/ ba'da 
ma samiahu fa-innama ithmuhu ala /5/ 
alladina yabdulunahu 161 inna Allah samf 
171 ‘alim hurrira fi 15 /8/ Jumad Awwal 
[sic] 191 sanah 1237 /10/ (RBD A19) 


a 


Transcription 

qad waqafa hadha al-mushaf 
al-jamil wa-al-kitab al-aziz al-jalil 
sultanuna al-a'zam wa-al-khaqan 
al-akram khulasat al-taq III rabb 
al- alamin muizz al-dawlah wa-al- 
din khadim al-haramayn al-sharlfayn 
nazim manazim al-maqamayn 111 
al-muhtaramayn al-sultan bn al-sultan 
al- sultan al-ghazi Mahmud Khan 
la-zalat dawlatuhu /3/ baqiyatan 
ila akhir al-zaman waqfan sahihan 
shamilan wa- sharlyan kamilan li-man 
talahu bi-al-tabjil /4/ wa-qara<’>ahu 
bi-al-ta'zim wa-al-tartil harrarahu 
al-faqir Ahmad Shaykh zadah /5/ 
al-mufattish bi-awqaf al-haramayn 
al-sharifayn ghafara lahuma 

[above: the seal of Sultan Mahmud 
I with the motto (Qur an, ch. 7:43): 
al-hamd li-Llah alladhl hadana [sic] 
li-hadha wa-ma kunna la-nahtadi law la 
an hadana [sic] Allah.] 

[below: the seal of the inspector of 
awqaf Ahmad and the writer of this 
deed] 

(Kuran-i kerim ve ttirkge anlami (meal). 
Ankara, 1961: 1, [i]) 




r tU u, IJ-*- 
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Bibliology — » Codicology 


Bifolium (bifolio) — » Folium (folio) 


Biharl script 

Also known as khatt-i bahar or khatt-i Bihar , khatt-i biharl , and even biharl , 
this is a script used exclusively in Sultanate India and the early Mughal 
period, mostly for the copying of the — » Qur'an and prayer books, between 
the 8/ 14th (or possibly earlier) and 10/ 16th centuries (AMT, 15). The oldest 
dated manuscript in this script is a Qur'an (now in the collection of Sadruddin 
Aga Khan) copied in Gwalior (Qalyur) by Mahmud Sha'ban in 801/1399. The 
origin of Biharl is obscure and some scholars view it as an archaic naskhl (—> 
naskh ), with affinities to —> muhaqqaq (Brae de la Perriere 2003: 86, 88) or a 
script that has its roots in or was greatly influenced by the — » New Abbasid 
Style (‘broken cursive 5 ) (Schimmel 1970: 5). E. Brae de la Perriere describes it 
as a type of naskhl , with thick, elongated horizontals and short verticals, and 
significant spacings between words. The emphatic letters ( sad , dad, ta\ za ) 
have a very large oval shape, the final mlm has often a short and oblique tail, 
and its — » vocalization consists of thin, horizontal lines. Furthermore, there is 
a strange resemblance with Maghrebi manuscripts, not only when it comes to 
vocalization (thin, horizontal lines), the use of coloured inks, certain letterforms 
(such as the flat sad), but also the lack of harmony of measured proportions 
(Schimmel 1970: 29; Schimmel 1984: 31). 


Tab. 6: Details of RBD A29 (Quran, probably 10/16th century) 
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Binion — » Quire (gathering) 


Birth and death statements 

Birth statements usually begin with the verb wulida , for instance, wulida ll 

mawlud , wulida li-katibih , qad wulida ibnl ‘ Abd al-Ahad... (Jubah 2001: 

109, 134-5, 178-9, 201-2, 223, 332, 345, 567). 

Death statements (obits) on the other hand invariably start with the verb 
tuwuffiya or mata. For instance, al-hamd li-Llah tuwuffiya Abu Jafar ibn 
al-Nahhas muallifhadha al-kitab sanat thamanin wa-thalathln wa-thalath 
mi ah (Munajjid 1960: pi. 21; Jubah 2001: 345). The favourite place for these 
statements was the front of the — » textblock. They can be used (with caution) 
in approximate dating as termini ante quern (— » Dates and dating). 


Blazonry — » Rules of blazon (blazonry) 


Blind-stamping — » Stamping 


Blind-tooling — » Tooling 


Block- stamping — » Stamping 


Blurbs — » Encomia and blurbs 


Book ascription 

In manuscripts of the middle period, especially those dealing with religious 
topics, the main — » preface may be preceded by what is known as a Took 
ascription 5 , that is, a transmission statement ( riwayat al-kitab or sanad al-kitab ) 
ascribing a given work to the original author via a chain of authorities/ trans- 
mitters ( isnad , sanad). This practice originated in Hadith literature where the 
isnad was similarly attached to the matn , i.e. the text of the tradition (hadith). 
We encounter quite a number of manuscripts from the 5/1 1th to 8/ 14th 
centuries with book ascriptions. Good examples here are Kitab al-zuhd of 
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Asad ibn Musa (d. 212/827) (Asad 1976), 
Kitab al-mujalasah of Ahmad ibn Marwan 
al-Dinawari (d.ca. 330/941) (Dinawari 
1986) and Kitab fard talab al-'ilm by 
Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Ajurrl (d. 
360/970) (Librande 1994: 115-116). 

In all three cases the ascription statement 
is placed below the title of the work on the 
— » title page and is repeated in the form of 
an isnad before the preface on the verso of 
the first — » folium (folio). 


Fig. 11: The title page of the sixth juz of a 
copy of the Mujalasah , dated 671/1272, con- 
taining a string of riwayat , a sama - statement 
and certificate (Dinawari 1986: 115) 




Jill 
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Fig. 12: Riwayat al-kitab , following the basmalah and salwalah , but preceding the 
hamdalah (line 7) and other textual formulae (Dinawari 1986: 2) 

The isnad begins with such expressions as akhbarana or haddathana and ends 
with the author’s name and the beginning of the preface, usually introduced 
by the hamdalah. Some authorities, however, advocated placing the isnad after 
the hamdalah and salwalah (Ibn al-Nafls 1986: 159). The chain of transmit- 
ters on the title page begins with the transmitter closest to the author of the 
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book and ends with the most recent transmitter, sometimes mentioning the 
mode of transmission. On the other hand, the isnad of the text has the reverse 
order beginning with the most recent transmitter and ending with the author’s 
name and the start of the preface proper (— » Prefaces (of compositions). The 
name of the current transmitter can, and often is, additionally mentioned in a 
— » certificate of transmission ( ijazat al-sama) (Arberry 1970: 112-113). 


Bookbinding 

See also Bookcovers, Doublure, Endbands, Flap, Lacquer, Leather, Textiles 

Before the coming of Islam books had long been made by Christians and 
Jews alike. Therefore, Arabic — » codex production can be considered as an 
extension of and elaboration on previous practices. The codex book form 
was most probably introduced to the Arabs by Abyssinian craftsmen, and 
the Coptic influence, as a result of the Arab conquest of Egypt, appears to 
be visible in — » bookbinding and sewing techniques (Petersen 1954: 41-64), 
although this view is not shared by all specialists in this field (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 254). 

There is a direct connection between — » painted decoration and — » bookcover 
design in Islamic manuscripts. Just as in non-figurative illumination, it was the 
geometric and vegetal design that prevailed in bookbinding throughout the — » 
manuscript age. The stunning similarities between geometric and arabesque 
designs in the two arts of the book are there for everyone to see (cf. Fig. 62 and 
Tab. 8a, b, d). Furthermore, many motifs in illumination and bookbinding have 
their origin in architectural forms, such as mosaics, as well as — » textiles. 

The bookbinding process is referred to by three 
main distinct terms: tajlid, tasfir and tashif Tajlld 
is the term used in the Islamic East (Mashriq), 
tasfir in the Islamic West (Maghreb) and tashif is 
a term encountered in the Persian and Ottoman 
Turkish milieus. Consequently, the bookbinder is 
known as mujallid, musaffir (saffarf and sahhaf 
(AMT). 


Fig. 13: Detail showing a bookbinder at work from 
a 10/ 16th century Persian manuscript (Deroche and 
Gladiss 1999: 94) 
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Not all codices were automatically provided with a binding. Many “dating 
from the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th centuries were produced in a number of 
independent gatherings or booklets ( juz ), not to be bound together in one or 
more volumes ( mujallad ) but to be kept separately” (Koningsveld 1977: 68-70, 
n. 89; see also Deroche et al. 2006: 253 and Lane 1954: 214). Also, not all codi- 
ces were bound using rigid — » bookcovers. Some were covered in supple — » 
leather wrappers without the wooden board or pasteboard. Mention should 
also be made here of 13/ 19th and early 14/20th century manuscripts from 
West Africa (especially copies of the — » Qur'an), which consist of either loose 
leaves or bifolia (often separated through heavy use) within a leather casing 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 13, 88; Berthier and Zali 2005: 170). 

The use of leather for covering of boards was also sometimes restricted to the 
spine and corners. These — » half-bound or quarter-bound books appear on the 
scene in the 12/ 18th and 13/ 19th centuries. 

There are few extant Islamic bookbindings to which a date anterior to the 
8/ 14th century can be confidently assigned (Robinson et al. 1976: 303) and 
Mamluk bookbindings constitute the largest surviving group from the late 
middle period. 

Due to heavy usage of manuscripts, bindings were often replaced at a later 
date. Sometimes earlier bindings were used for a later manuscript, though 
more commonly, later bindings were attached to earlier codices. Great caution, 
therefore, is required when trying to establish if a binding is contemporaneous 
with the — » textblock or not (Deroche et al. 2006: 254-255). 


Arabic texts on bookbinding 

Our theoretical knowledge of the techniques of bookbinding rests on a number 
of texts that have come down to us. The earliest is found in the work attrib- 
uted to al-Muizz ibn Badls (d. 454/1062) entitled c Umdat al-kuttab. The other 
key texts are Kitab al-tayslr fl sinaat al-tasfir by Bakr al-Ishbili (d. 628/1231), 
al-Mukhtara fl funun min al-suna attributed to the Rasulid ruler of Yemen 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar Yusuf al-Ghassanl (d. 694/1294), Tadbir al-safirfl sinaat 
al-tasfir by c Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi Hamldah (fl. 9/15th) and Sinaat tasfir al- 
kutub wa-hall al-dhahab by Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Sufyani (fl. 1029/1619). 
All these texts have now been published and analysed in one form or another 
(Gacek 1990-91; Gacek, 1991B; Gacek 1997; Deroche et al. 2006: 253). 
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Types of bookbindings 

Islamic bookbindings can be divided into three major types (Deroche et al. 
2006: 256): 

Type I: early bindings (the so-called “boxed books” or “box-books”) 

Type II: bindings with flaps 
Type III: bindings without flaps. 

• Type I 


Probably one of the earliest forms of 
bookbinding reported in the Arabic 
tradition concerns the Qur’an codex of 
Khalid ibn Madan (d. 103/721 or 722), 
which was held together by means 
of c uran wa-azrar , i.e. 'fasteners and 
knobs’ (Gacek 2006: 243). 

Fig. 14: Type I binding 

From the few surviving examples, it is apparent that this kind of binding 
consisted of two leather- covered wooden boards, with the lower cover having 
a rigid wall on all three sides. The volume was closed by means of a leather 
thong/ strap coming from the lower cover and tied around a knob/peg fixed 
into the upper cover (Deroche et al. 2006: 286). It is interesting to note that 
the making of these devices is described in the 6/ 12th century manual for 
bookbinders by Bakr al-Ishblli, as if they were still in use in his time (Gacek 
1990-91: 110). The existence of these box structures was first brought to our 
attention by G. Mar^ais and L. Poinssot (1948: I, 11-61). Other examples 
have come to light more recently and are described by F. Deroche (1986 and 
1995) and U. Dreibholtz (1997; see also Deroche et al. 2006: 261). This type 
of binding (possibly known by the name khiba\ pi. akhbiyah , see Gacek 2006: 
245) appears to have been used exclusively for Qur’ans of the oblong format 
and seems to have disappeared when that format changed again to vertical in 
the 4/ 10th century. 

This box structure, although easily made, had the drawback of being inher- 
ently fragile and this structural fragility was responsible for the large number 
of spines that required re-backing. The decoration of those bindings was 
done either in relief by means of cords placed under the covering leather or 
by creating designs by means of a combination of a number of small tools 
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(— » Tooling). Some of the decoration was very modest in appearance and 
often consisted of an arrangement of a few fillets, grouped in twos or threes 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 288). 

• Type II 


From the little surviving evidence it 
appears that the Type I bindings may 
have coexisted with a binding in the 
form of a leather wrapper with a — » 
flap surrounding the — » textblock, 
which is known to have been used for 
Coptic and Greek codices (Guesdon 

Fig. 15: Type II binding 

and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 139). The flap had a thong attached to its tip and was 
tied over the upper cover. 

The existence of such a binding is attested again by Bakr al-Ishblll, who 
recommends that the flap be tucked in under the upper cover so that it would 
not require a leather thong ( zamm ) (Gacek 1990-91: 109). This type of bind- 
ing survived in sub-Saharan (West) Africa and can be seen in quite numerous 
extant specimens (cf. Fig. 64). The envelope flap tucked in beneath the upper 
cover existed already in the 5/1 1th century, if not earlier. 

It is this flap, tucked under or running over the upper cover, that is, the 
most characteristic feature of Type II bindings, the most commonly encoun- 
tered in the Islamic world. Arab, Iranian, and Turkish bindings of Type II, 
unlike Western ones, are ‘roundback’, i.e. the upper and lower covers flow 
smoothly round into the spine without a strengthening ridge. Furthermore, 
they are never ‘hollowback’, i.e. the spine is always stuck to the backs of the 
quires (gatherings). 

Most of the bindings produced after the 7/ 13th century are essentially ‘case 
bindings’, that is, bindings produced independently, as a whole, and then lightly 
attached by paste to the lining of the backs of the sewn quires. 

The covers are of the same size as the textblock, that is, they do not pro- 
trude on the three sides (head, tail and fore-edge), as is the case with Western 
bindings. 

Moreover, the spine is flat and has no ‘raised bands’, as is the case with many 
Western bindings, and the — » endbands extend beyond the upper and lower 
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Spine 


Upper cover 



Fig. 16: The main parts of the bound Arabic book in codex form 
(after Bosch et al. 1981: 38) 



Fig. 17: The bound codex seen from 
the outside 



Fig. 18: Roundback 
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Fig. 20: The inside of the case- 
binding (after Bull 1987: 26) 


edges of the spine. The lining of the backs is done with strips of cloth projected 
beyond the spine by some 20-25 mm. on either side to form hinges. Hinges 
were pasted down onto the inner cover and later covered by — » doublures or 
pastedown — » endpapers. Early bindings also used additional guards which 
were placed between the first and the second as well as the penultimate and 
last quires (Gacek 1990-91). The use of endpapers is also attested but appears 
to be a later development. 

• Type III 



To this category belong bindings 
without flaps; in other words, they 
look like regular Type II bindings, 
except for the absence of envelope 
and fore-edge-flaps. 

Type III bindings can use leather 
for the covering of the boards and 
the spine (full-binding), or just the 
spine (quarter-binding) or the spine 

Fig. 21: Type III binding 

and the corners (half-binding), the rest being covered with — » tinted (coloured) 
or — » marbled paper, with or without onlaid centre-pieces or pendants (— » 
Onlays). In this category we also encounter bindings (sometimes referred to in 
Turkish as gaharku§e did , from the Persian chahar gushah, i.e. Tour corners’ or 
Tour-sided’ - see Ozen 1985: 12), where the spine and the edges of the boards 
are covered with leather, while the main area of the bookcovers consists of 
marbled or tinted paper, as well as Timp’ bindings that do not use boards. 
Type III bindings appeared on the scene in the 11/ 17th century and were 
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commonly used until the end of the 
manuscripts age especially in Persia, 
Central Asia and India (Deroche et al. 
2006: 310). 


Fig. 22: ‘Qaharku§e -style binding 
with the marbled paper covered 
boards (after RBD A8: Turkey, dated 
1093/1682) 


Inscriptions on bindings 

The most common inscriptions on bindings can be found on the covers of 
copies of the Qur'an. The earliest ones encountered are: ma shaa Allah and 
Bi-sm Allah , Allah hasabi, la yamassuhu ilia al-mutahharun nazll min rabb 
al-alamin (ch. 56: 78-80) (cf. Fig. 23), innahu la-Quran Karim min kitab 
maknun la yamassuhu ilia al-mutahharun , Allah la ilaha ilia huwa al-hayy 
al-qayyum (Mar^ais and Poinssot 1948: I, 131; Bosch et al. 1981: 41, 112, 113, 
206). A common arrangement for three- word inscriptions was to begin on the 
upper cover and end on the lower (DA, XVI, 357). We also encounter bindings 
with the text of a hadith in outer (side) panels (Welch 1979: 134; James 1990: 
122; Lings and Safadi 1976: 91-92). 

Occasionally — » book titles and volume numbers appear on the fore-edge 
flap (e.g. al-thani min al-Tajrid lil-Qaduri c ala madhhab Abi Hanifah ) or the 
name of the library for which the volume was commissioned (Bosch et al. 1981: 
184; Deroche et al. 2006: 255-256, 280; James 1988: 227). 


Signed and dated bindings 

Bindings are sometimes signed by the bookbinder. Although this phenomenon 
was in general rare, it appears to have been quite common in Central Asia 
and Afghanistan. The signature usually, but not always, begins with the word 
c amah e.g. c amal Mulla Diya al-Din al-sahhaf ’ ‘amal Amin, c amal Sadiq , sahhaf 
Sadiq , Muhammad Alim ibn Mulla Naqi sahhaf (Bosch et al. 1981: 216; Gacek 
1985: 128; FiMMOD, 248; Deroche et al. 2006: 256; Muminov and Ziyadov 
1999: 85, 88, 89, 90-92). The signature appears usually on the upper cover and 
is embedded in a small stamp or, less commonly, on the inside of the upper 
cover. Dating is very rare and is to be found more on lacquered covers (— » 
Lacquer) (Bayani et al. 1999: 261 and 263). 
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Bookcovers 

See also Bookbinding, Flap, Mandorla 

The bound Arabic — » codex consists of two bookcovers 
(upper and lower) and in the Type II bookbindings the 
lower cover is extended to form a — » flap. Each cover 
has two sides: outer and inner. Originally (especially for 
parchment codices and Type I bindings), wooden boards 
were used. Differing in thickness (ranging from 4-11 mm.) 
the boards were made from cedar, poplar, fig, tamarisk, 
and pine trees (Deroche et al. 2006: 262-263). Later (after 
the introduction of — » paper), pasteboards came to be 
employed. To our knowledge, despite its common use in 
Coptic bindings, no — » papyrus boards were used or sur- 
vived. The most common boards were pasteboards which 
consisted of layers of sheets of paper, often reused, placed 
one on top of the other and glued together. 

The same technique was used for what is known as 
papier mache in connection with lacquered bindings 

Fig. 23: Inscription (quoting ch. 56: 79-80) on the fore-edge 
flap of an 1 l/17th century Quran (Haldane 1983: 178) 

(Deroche et al. 2006: 264). Al-Ishblll mentions that a pasteboard for a case 
binding ( shidq ) was made of one piece of parchment and two sheets of paper 
(AMT). In Type III bindings the boards were also made of cartonnnage or 
cardboard. The boards were traditionally covered with — » leather, — » tinted 
(coloured) paper, — » marbled paper, — » textiles, and — » lacquer. In the Otto- 
man world marbled paper began to be used for bookcovers during the 1 1/1 7th 
century and in the same period in Central Asia and Iran glossy tinted papers 
were employed (Deroche et al. 2006: 266-267). 



Bookcover decoration 

The most obvious part of the bookbinding to receive decoration was the upper 
and lower cover, as well as the flap. The two covers were usually, but not always 
decorated in the same way. Since a considerable number of bindings of Type II 
from the middle period have survived, it is possible to attempt to group them 
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Corner-piece 

Pendant 

Central panel 

Lobed centre-piece 

Frame 

Border 


Fig. 24: Various parts of a bookcover design 

into categories. The first such classification was done by Max Weisweiler (1962) 

and later recapitulated by Francois Deroche (Deroche et al. 2006: 292-309). 

This typology divides bookcover decoration into two main categories: 

• The full cover decoration (covering the whole panel) (Wl-16) 

• The central motif decoration. 

The central motif decoration is in turn subdivided into five groups: 

• Circular motifs/decoration - without lobes or pendants. The design 
within the circle can consist of geometric figures and pointed stars (W 
17-43). 

• Designs linked to/based on the circle. Here the circle is lobed. The 
number of lobes may vary (four, six, eight, ten); some designs in this 
category can have pendants (W 76-88) 

• Almond-shaped medallions (— » mandorla). Here there are two main 
types: filled with interlace (W 89-95) or — » arabesque designs (W 
96-97). Bakr al-Ishblll refers to this kind of decoration as 'Egyptian’ 
(i al-tasfir al-Misrl ) and recommends it for small size codices (Gacek 
1990-91: 110) 

• Stars (six- or eight-pointed stars) (W 98-101) 

• Central motifs/decoration composed by juxtaposing of various stamps 
(W 102-110). 
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Tab. 7: Selection of bookcover decorations: a) W2, Taf. 2; b) W72, Taf. 28; c) W91, 

Taf. 35; d) W103, Taf. 42 



Tab. 8: Various types of bookcover designs from McGill collections: a) RBD A19 
(Istanbul, dated 1237/1822); b) RBD AC164 (Turkey, dated 1092/1681); c) RBD 
AC161 (Turkey 12/18th); d) RBD A5 (Turkey 12/18th); e) RBD A20 (Hyderabad, 
dated 1289/1872 or 3); f) RBD AC156 (Egypt, dated 1157/ 1744); g) RBD A28 (West 
African, 13/19th); h) RBD A9 (Maghrebi, 13/19th); i) RBD A18 (Turkey, 13/19th); j) 

RBD A22 (Egypt, 8/14th) 
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Book formats 

See also Paper 

Early Qur ans (— » Qur'an), especially the ones written in — » Hijazl script, 
had vertical formats (their height was greater than their width), but by the 
2nd/8th century, when the — » Early Abbasid scripts came to dominate, the 
format became horizontal (oblong, ‘landscape 5 ) ( saflnah ). A reverse process 
takes place in the late 3rd/9th and the early 4/ 10th centuries (this coincides 
with substitution of — » paper for — » parchment and with the introduction of 
the — » New Abbasid Style). The horizontal format, however, continued to be 
used in the Western parts of the Islamic world far longer than in the East 
(Bosch et al. 1981: 25). 

According to Arabic tradition the most suitable format of the book in the 
early period was square ( taqti murabba ) as it was easier to lift, put down and 
read. This was the favourite format of books (probably — » papyrus or parchment 
non-Qur anic codices) of Abu Hanifah (d.ca. 157/767) (AMT, 117; Deroche 
et al. 2006: 31). The square format survived in the Islamic West (Maghreb), both 
for Qur ans and non-Qur anic codices, into the 13/ 19th century. The earliest 
square manuscript appears to have been made at Malaga in 500/1106 (Deroche 
2001: 593, 611). “The square shape of Maghribi books on parchment may be 
explained by supposing that the animal-shaped material was first folded two 
times in the width and then once in the length, whereby a quire of six almost 
square leaves of moderate size was produced” (El, s.v. “Rakk”, VIII, 407-410). 

On the other hand, in the Iranian world we encounter the oblong format 
(also known as saflnah ), with the exception that the lines in this format run 
horizontal to the spine, unlike the oblong format of the early Abbasid period 
where the lines run perpendicular to the spine. Books in this format would 
have been used like a rotulus (— » Roll (scroll)) (Deroche et al. 2006: 53; Richard 
1997: 86-91). 



Fig. 25: Persian saflnah 
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Another format that needs to be mentioned here, as a special case, is the 
octagon. Octagon books are exclusively miniature Qur ans used as amulets 
(Vernoit 1997: 43; Rebhan and Riesterer 1998: no. 27). 

Fig. 26: Octagon Qur an 


Arab authors in their descriptions 
of books often employ general terms 
to refer to book formats. The terms 
used were: qaf (taqti), jarm, tabaq, 
and qalib. There is a direct correla- 
tion between paper sizes and book 
sizes (formats): the former determine 
the latter (— » Folding of sheets). 
Ibn Jamaah (1934: 172), for instance, mentions two formats: large ( al-qaf 
al-kablr) and small ( l-qaf al-saghlr ), while Yaqut (1936-38: XIV, 84, 164) uses 
such expressions as fl ansaf al-Sultanl and athman Mansur l litaf referring to 
the one-half -Sultanl and one-eighth -Mansurl sheets. An early 13/ 19th century 
list of books ( Daftar kutub) bequeathed by Khalid al-Naqshabandl, on the other 
hand, uses the following expressions (De Jong and Witkam 1987: 70): 

• qaf al-nisf (folio) 

• qaf al-ruV (quarto) 

• qaf al-thumn (octavo) 

• qaf al-kamil (perhaps large folio), and 

• al-kamil al-kablr (perhaps elephant folio). 

All in all, the following terms (often difficult to correctly interpret) are encoun- 
tered in various sources (AMT): 

• qat c al-kamil 

• qaf al-nisf 

• qaf al-ruV 

• qaf al-thumn 

• taqti murabba 

• fl tabaq min al-kaghad 

• fl nisf al-tabaq 

• fl rub c al-tabaq 

• rubfriba) 

• thumn (thiman) 

• al-qalib al-kablr 

• qalib al-nisf 

• zulayjah ( zalljah ). 
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Finally, it is worth mentioning that a study conducted on the codices produced 
in the Topkapi Palace workshop between 1520 and 1630 revealed the existence 
of three formats (given in cm.): 25.5 x 16; 35 x 25; and 44.5 x 31 (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 168). 


Bookhands 

See also Scripts and hands 

‘Bookhands’, as opposed to — » chancery (secretarial) hands, are scripts asso- 
ciated mainly with the copying of books (codices), hence also referred to as 
£ book scripts’. They are traditionally divided into khutut al-masahif and khutut 
al-warraqtn , that is, — » Quranic scripts and non-Qur anic scripts/hands. Thus, 
for instance, the most often used scripts for the copying of the — » Qur’an after 
the 4/ 10th century were — » muhaqqaq , — » rayhan , and —> naskh. As far as is 
known, muhaqqaq and rayhan were not used for the copying of non-Qur anic 
manuscripts. Among other regional scripts which were extensively used as 
bookhands are: — » Maghrib ! , — » Bihar! , and — » nastaltq. 


Book loan statements 

Although the lending of books to others was often decried (Deroche 2004: 
59), book loan statements are occasionally found in Arabic manuscripts and, 
like other notes left by former owners, they are important for the history of a 
given copy (— » History of manuscripts). Examples: 


hadha ‘ariyah ‘indana lil-akh al-mukarram Rashid al-Hanball 
afa Allah an al-jamf 

Tamlml 1995: 6 

al-hamd li-Llah hadha c indl c ariyah li-sayyidl al-Safl Isma II 
bn All Nashwan bi-tarlkh shahr Shawwal 1237 katabahu 

Abd Allah Muhsin al-Hayml latafa Allah lahu 

Alhaidary and 
Rasmussen 1995: 

205 


Book prices 

Information on book prices paid is sometimes included in — » ownership state- 
ments or independently, usually on the front of the — » textblock (Farfur 1997: 
270-283). This aspect of the history of the Arabic book has thus far received 
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very little attention (see, for instance, Gutas 1987: 10; Gacek 2002: 655; Jubah 
2001: 136-7). 


Book titles 

See also Title page, Titlepiece 

Copies of the — » Qur’an were never identified by the title ( c unwan , tasmiyah) 
proper (e.g. al-Quran al-karlm) and early non-Qur anic works had titles that 
broadly reflected the subject of the book, e.g. Risalahfi. . ., Kitab ft. . ., etc. Later, 
titles became very ornate and flowery, composed in rhymed prose ( saf ) and 
elliptical. These titles usually consisted of two parts (phrases) rhyming with 
one another often containing no reference or allusion to the subject or content 
of the composition (Carmona Gonzalez 1987-9; Ambros 1990; El, s.v. “Kitab” 
V, 207-208). The words kitab and risalah were the usual additions to these 
titles but sometimes they constituted an integral part of it, e.g. Kitab al-azhar 
wa-majma al-anwar. In the Indo-Persian context, titles of books were occa- 
sionally made as — » chronograms giving the date of composition (Gacek 1991: 
no. 20). In well-executed manuscripts book titles were often written in a script 
different from the script used for the main text (— » Display script) and in the 
early middle period these book titles were sometimes penned in a stylized — » 
KufI (Kufic) or the — » New Abbasid Style. 

The title and the author’s name were often incorporated in the — » preface of 
the work and later also featured on the front of the — » textblock ( zahr al-kitab , 
zahrlyah). Apart from the front of the textblock (usually the recto of the first 
folio) and the preface of the composition (after the badtyah and/or tasmiyah ), 
the title can be found (often in its short form - the catch-title) above or below 
the basmalah , anywhere in the text (introduced by qalafulan ibnfulan) or in the 
— » colophon. In illuminated manuscripts it is sometimes seen in a cartouche 
within a — > headpiece (El, s.v. “‘Unwan”, X, 870-871). Other possible loca- 
tions include: — » endpapers, — » certificates of transmission ( sama , ijazah) or 
collation statements ( muqabalah , muaradah) (— » Collation notes and marks) 
(Mashukhi 1994: 55), on the edges (usually the tail but also the head, and fore- 
edge) of the book (Ibn Jama ah 1934: 171; El, s.v. “Maktaba”, VI, 197-200; 
Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 20), in — » ownership and — » bequest state- 
ments, — » study and reading notes, in — » quire signatures (numbering), on the 
fore-edge — » flap, in the headband (— » endbands), and on the — » bookbinding 
itself (sometimes on a pasted label) (Deroche et al. 2006: 311). 
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Fig. 27: Catch-title ‘ Talkhls (= Talkhls al-Miftah by al-Khatib al-Dimashql) on the 
tail of RBD A3 (Iran, 960/1552-3) ’ 


Borders 

See also Margins, Rule-borders and frames 

The border ( c alam ) is an area around an image or the body of the text embrac- 
ing the — » margins or between the frame (often consisting of parallel thin lines 
known as fillets) and the edges of the — » bookcover (cf. Fig. 24) or the enve- 
lope — » flap. The borders are either full or partial. “A full border surrounds 
an image or text on all sides, while a partial border frames only part of the 
area in question” (Brown 1994: 24). Decorated borders are usually separated 
from the text by — » rule-borders or frames and are often filled with foliate 
design (thus foliate border). Decorative borders are often seen in illuminated 
manuscripts of Iranian Indian, and Turkish origin ( Splendeur et majeste , 59, 
61, 68, 77, 78). In deluxe manuscripts from Safavid Iran and Mughal India the 
border was sometimes filled in with “figurative images most commonly chi- 
noiserie birds and animals, both earthly and mythical [. . .] in two tones of gold 
and/or silver” (Deroche et al. 2006: 242). An excellent example of the borders 
decorated with scenes from manuscript making can be found in the Jahangir 

Tab. 9: Two types of decorated borders: a) RBD A6 (India, 1196/182); b) RBD 
AC 136 (Turkey, probably 12/ 18th century) 



b 
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Album (Schimmel 1984: opposite page 76; Brand and Lowry 1985: 58). The border 
decoration also includes the technique of vassal t, that is, the use of — » tinted 
(coloured) and — » decorated papers for the margins (Deroche et al. 2006: 242). 


Broken cursive —> New Abbasid Style 


Buduh — » Magic squares 


Burnisher 


See also Gilt and gilding, Writing implements and accessories 



Fig. 28: Three agate burnishers 
(Derman 1998: 12) 


The burnisher ( misqalah , saqqal) was 
one of the tools used for polishing 
surfaces, especially — » leather, — » paper 
and gold (— » Gilt and gilding). Bur- 
nishing of paper was done after it was 
sized with a starch-based preparation. 
The process was done with a variety 
of materials such as: a large glass 
bead ( kharazah ), a smooth stone or 
a wooden tablet ( lawh ), the wooden 
handle of a tool or a folder ( nisdb ) (for 
all these terms see AMT). 

On the other hand, a limner/illumi- 
nator used a piece of shell or an ivory 
ruler. Later burnishers for gold were 
also made of bone (perhaps a tooth) 
or jade or agate. Just as in the West, 
a tooth-shaped agate was also used in 
the East. 
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Cacography (caco graphic errors)* 

Cacographic errors are — » scribal errors (mistakes) which occur when the 
word is written illegibly, or smudged due to too much — » ink at the tip of the 
— » calamus. The correction of such errors involved a number of possibilities, 
such as the spelling out of the affected word in the margin by writing it out 
in isolated letterforms, repeating the word in the margin and writing under 
each letter its miniature form or writing the words bayan or bayanuhu (or 
their abbreviations: j or ^J) above the restored word in the margin. In Shfite 
Imami manuscripts these errors are often indicated by the word badal or its 
abbreviation J. 


i- («&-** 


Fig. 29: Cacographical error indicated by a signe-de-renvoi in the form of a curved 
stroke and corrected in the outer margin by using the word bayanuhu with the correct 
reading ( c ashlratuh ) (Dlnawarl 1986: 262) 


* Based on Gacek 2007: 224 


Calamus (reed pen) 

See also Writing implements and accessories 

From the early years of Islam the traditional writing instrument was a reed pen. 
Its most commonly used appellation was qalam (Gr. kalamos and Lt. calamus) 
(El, s.v. “Kalam”, IV, 471). This word appears in the — » Qur'an several times 
and one chapter, namely ch. 68 ( surat al-qalam ), bears its name. The Arabic 
tradition records also other names such as: jazm, mizbar, mirqam, mirqash, 
mikhatt , and rashshash (AMT). 

Before the reed ( unbubah , qasab , yara) was ready to be used as an instru- 
ment of writing it had to be pared or trimmed ( taqllm , bary , birayah , naht , 
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hasramah) to create a nib ( jilfah , anfah , khurtum , shabah ) (AMT) by cutting 
off at an angle one of its extremities. Then the nib was slit at its end (shaqq, 
fard ), usually once in the middle, but for large scripts (such as tumar) twice 
or even three times. In most cases, however, the nib was halved to create two 
half-nibs ( sinn ). In order to increase the flow of ink to the tip of the nib a 
piece of the skin of the reed bark (Utah) was sometimes placed in the slit. This 
process was known as talyit (AMT, 131). 



Fig. 30: Reed pen with its obliquely-cut nib (Massoudy 2002: 32) 


The most important aspect of nibbing was the cutting (qatt, qattah) of the 
point of the nib. In the Muslim East the point was usually cut either straight 
(al-qatt al-mustawl or al-mudawwar or al-murabba ) or at an angle, obliquely 
(al-qatt al-muharraf) (AMT, 116; Qalqashandi 1963: II, 453; TayyibI 1962: 17). 
It is reported that there was a tendency by the secretaries ( kuttab ) in the early 
chancery not to use the obliquely cut nibs (Ibn al-Nadlm 1996: 33). Moreover, 
there is also an interesting statement by Ibn al-Mudabbir (d. 279/893) (2002: 
24), that the musalsal script (a highly ligatured variant of — » tawqi) could only 
be executed with a nib cut straight (murabba). 

The effect of writing with an obliquely cut nib was the appearance of thinner 
strokes ( farakat ) at angles, as well as thinner shafts ( muntasabat ) of such let- 
ters as the alif and the lam (TayyibI 1962: 17). It is said that — » Ibn al-Bawwab 
wrote all scripts with a straight cut nib, whereas — » Yaqut al-Musta c simI used 
an obliquely cut nib for all scripts (Katib 1992: 42). Other calligraphers, such 
as c Imad al-Dln ibn al- c Af!f (d. 736/1335 or 1336) preferred to execute such 
scripts as — » muhaqqaq , — » naskh and — » rayhan with obliquely cut nibs, and 
tawqi and — » riqa with nibs which were cut closer to square (Qalqashandi 
1963: II, 453). 



Fig. 31: Three types of nib cuts: square 
(straight), angled (oblique), and rounded 
(pointed) 
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The oblique angle could differ greatly depending on the personal preference 
of a scribe or calligrapher. In the oblique cut it was usually the right half-nib 
which was elevated, although some were in the habit of cutting the nib in such 
a way that the left half-nib was higher than the right half-nib (TayyibI 1962: 
17). In the Muslim West, however, the nib was pointed (‘taille en pointe 5 ) 
(Deroche 2004: 79-80; Deroche et al. 2006: 104-106). 

The nibbing was done on a nibbing block called a miqatt , miqattah or 
miqsamah (AMT, 116-117). The nibbing block was made either of ivory or 
a hard wood or animal bone. When not used some scribes rested their pens 
on a support called a markaz. For cleaning the nib a pen wiper made of cloth 
( daftar , mimsahah, waft ah) was used. 



Fig. 32: Ottoman nibbing block made of ivory (Hoare 1987: 8 - detail) 

The pens were kept either in a — » writing case ( dawah ) or in a penbox ( miqla - 
mah, qubur, majma). They lay on a lining called a mifrashah. Penboxes were 
very popular in the late Islamic period in Ottoman Turkey, Iran, and India. A 
typical Ottoman penbox, known as kubur , was a metal (often brass) cylindrical 
tube with a screw-on lid (Derman 1998: 10). On the other hand, in Iran and 
India, lacquer penboxes ( qalamdan ), consisting of two pieces (one sliding into 
the other) were in fashion. 

The paring and nibbing was done with one or several pen knives ( sikkln , 
mudyah , miqlam, barrayah, miqshat or mibrah, mijzaah, musa or maws , 
mustahadd) while the sharpening of the blade was done with a variety of 
whetstones or hones ( misann , mishhadh) (for all these terms see AMT). 

There was also a specific way of holding ( imsak ) the reed pen and dipping 
it ( istimdad ) in the inkpot. Al-Qalqashandl (1963: III, 37-40) also mentions 
how it should be placed behind the ear when not in use. 


Calendars — » Chronology and calendars 
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Calligraphy and penmanship* 

See also Hamd Allah al-AmasI, Ibn al-Bawwab, Ibn Muqlah, Scripts and 

hands, Six Pens, Yaqut al-Musta siml 

One of the three arts of the book, calligraphy (husn al-khatt, husn al-kitabah) 
is the art of elegant, formal writing. Arabic calligraphic writing developed 
progressively as the need to reform the early administration and to copy the 
text of the — » Qur'an became more and more urgent. The main figure behind 
these efforts, the Umayyad ruler c Abd al-Malik, is credited with the construction 
of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem in 72/691-2, which contains the earli- 
est known inscriptions from the Qur'an. The practice of calligraphy took on 
a special character in the early Abbasid period with the appearance of oblong 
Qur'ans with heavy and hieratic scripts made not so much to be read as to be 
admired and cherished (— » Early Abbasid scripts). 



Fig. 33: Last leaf from a muraqqa executed in — » thuluth (top and bottom lines) 
and -» naskh scripts by c Umar al-Wasfl, dated 1220/1805 (RBD AC 159) 

The constant preoccupation with script and decoration, rather than with images 
of humans and animals, discouraged by theologians, meant that calligraphy 
became the most important form of art in Islamic civilization. Indeed, cal- 
ligraphy was so tightly bound up with the religion of Islam that Annemarie 
Schimmel called it “an art which can be called without exaggeration the 
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‘quintessential 5 art of Islam” (Schimmel 1979: 177-178). Calligraphers saw 
this connection between calligraphy and faith reinforced by the fact that the 
numerical value of the full text of the profession of faith ( shahadah ), namely 
691, was the same as the word khattat , and that the numerical value of the 
second part of the shahadah (454) corresponded to the value of the letters 
in the word al-katib , both terms used for calligraphers (Vernoit 1997: 17) 
(— » Arabic alpha-numerical notation). 

Apart from the desire to copy the Qur'an in elegant scripts, the promotion 
of formal writing and later developments in calligraphy were often instigated 
in the administrative apparatus of the state, principally the chancery. It was the 
secretaries ( kuttab ) who were behind many innovations and even the creation 
of new styles and scripts. The early manuals on penmanship originated from 
the chancery or were written for the benefit of those engaged in the drafting 
and copying of letters and documents. It was from the state apparatus that, 
according to Arabic tradition, the major reform of writing initiated by the 
Abbasid Vizier — » Ibn Muqlah (d. 328/940) came. A new calligraphic tradition, 
with a set of new scripts, quickly developed in the Eastern part of the Muslim 
world around the figures of three outstanding masters: — » Ibn al-Bawwab 
(d. 413/1022), — » Yaqut al-Musta'siml (d. 698/1298), and — » Hamd Allah 
al-AmasI (d. 926/1520). 

Towards the end of the early Islamic 
period (the beginning of the 4/ 10th 
century), the calligraphic field began to 
be completely transformed. Arabic tra- 
dition links this period to Ibn Muqlah 
and the introduction of — » ‘propor- 
tioned 5 writing ( al-khatt al-mansub , 
al-kitabah al-mansubah ), perhaps a 
new fashion under the impulse of the 
chancery, although there are no extant 
specimens of writing which can confi- 
dently be attributed to Ibn Muqlah; in 
fact even the authenticity of his treatise 
on calligraphy is questioned. The new 
scripts which emerge towards the end 
of the 4/ 10th century are: — » thuluth , 

Fig. 34: Detail of the last page of a 
Qur'an executed in naskh script by 
Ismail al-Zuhdl in 1200/1785 (RBD 
AC135) 
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— » tawqi and — » riqa (on the one hand) and —> muhaqqaq , — » nas/c/z and — > 
rayhan (on the other). Their standardization is attributed to Ibn al-Bawwab. 

The 4/ 10th century was indeed a period of great and radical change in the 
way Quranic and non-Qur'anic manuscripts were copied. Ibn Muqlah’s reform 
of writing, whether it concerned the ‘standardization 5 of the — » New Abbasid 
Style (‘broken cursive 5 , also likened in old sources to muhaqqaq , otherwise 
known as warraqi or Iraqi script) or not, was a reality, whether prompted by 
political or other considerations (Tabbaa 2001: 25-52; Blair 2006: 173-178). 

This apart, it is evident from the surviving manuscripts of the late 4/ 10th and 
early 5/1 1th centuries, and principally the Chester Beatty copy of the Qur'an 
executed by Ibn al-Bawwab in 391/1000-01 (Rice 1955: 19-22), that a com- 
pletely new picture emerged during that era, and which in later calligraphic 
tradition came to be associated with the ‘proportioned 5 writing. 

The Chester Beatty Qur'an of Ibn al-Bawwab exhibits a high quality of cal- 
ligraphic performance using at least two new distinct scripts: one for the main 
text and the other for chapter headings (— » Display script). These and other 
‘proportioned 5 scripts are grouped in later literature into two main families: 
rectilinear ( muhaqqaq ) and curvilinear ( thuluth ). All scripts here fall within 
the following categories: large (jalil, thaqil ), medium, and small ( daqiq , khajij \ 
latif ), and the format of the writing surface is connected to the size of the script, 
that is: large format - large script, small format - small script. 

Towards the end of the early middle period, some two centuries after the 
introduction of the new ‘proportioned 5 scripts (later 7/ 13th century) we see the 
standardization of two other regional scripts, namely, — » taliq (Iran), and — » 
Bihari (India). 



Fig. 35: Panel of nastaliq calligraphy by Muhammad Qasim [Tablzl] (ca. 1282/1866) 
(RBD AC61) reading: man amana bi-al-qadar amina min al-kadar 
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Although the calligraphic tradition traces its roots to Ibn Muqlah and Ibn 
al-Bawwab, a significant split occurred, perhaps as early as the 7/ 13th century. 
This was the time when Yaqut al-Mustasimi, the third major figure in cal- 
ligraphy, came onto the scene. Whereas in the Mamluk tradition scripts were 
grouped into Five Pens or Seven Pens ( al-aqlam al-usul ), with a clear distinc- 
tion between the curvilinear ( thuluth , tawqi , riqa) family and the rectilinear 
( muhaqqaq , masahif, naskh , rayhari) family, the YaqutI tradition of the — » 
Six Pens ( al-aqlam al-sittah ) (later adopted by the Iranian and Ottoman cal- 
ligraphers) paired these scripts in the following manner: thuluth/naskh (Fig. 
33 and 130), muhaqqaq/ rayhan, and tawqi /riqa . 

A century later (8/ 14th) marks the emergence of another major regional 
script, — » nastallq , the Persian script par excellence. And from the 10/16th 
century onwards (late Islamic period) we have the standardization of regional 
forms of naskh (particularly Ottoman Turkish and Persian), and the emergence 
of typically Ottoman scripts such as — » dlwanl and — » ruqah. 

The Ottoman calligraphers were especially fond of calligraphic specimens, 
which they used for the granting of diplomas or licenses ( ijazat ) (— » Certifi- 
cates of transmission). Indeed, the official diploma, although having its origins 
in the Mamluk period, became very popular with Turkish calligraphers, and 
numerous specimens of them have survived in various collections around the 
world (see e.g. Gacek 1989 A). 

Tab. 10: Diploma ( ijdzah ) granted to the Egyptian calligrapher Hasan al-Rushdl by 
Ahmad Abu al- c Izz, a pupil of Ahmad al-Azharl, dated 1157/1744 (RBD AC 156; see 
also Gacek 1989) (for other examples of ijazat cf. Fig. 82, as well as Tab. 10 and 47c) 

Transcription 

ajaztu li-sahib hadhihi al-ijazati 
al-mubarakati wa-huwa III Hasan 
al-Rushdi an yaktuba fi awakhir 
muharraratih 111 katabahu ma'a 
ismihi al-karlmi wa-ana al-faqir 
Ahmad Abu /3/ al- c Izz min talamldh 
al-ustadh al-shaykh Ahmad 
al-Azhari sanah 1157 74/ 







This great preoccupation with beautiful writing naturally produced a wealth of 
literature on the subject in all three languages, Arabic, Persian, and Ottoman 
Turkish. This corpus of literature includes chapters, passages and statements 
in various works, as well as complete compositions. In the Arabic language 
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alone, some 33 works on penmanship 
have already been published in one 
form or another and perhaps as many 
more are known to have survived in 
manuscripts (— » Primitive codicology 
and palaeography). 

All throughout the — » manuscript 
age a tremendous amount of scripts 
developed. Already in the early Abbasid 
period they were grouped into three 
categories: — » Quranic scripts ( khutut 
al-masahif ), — » bookhands or scribal 
hands for texts other than the Qur’an 
(. khutut al-warraqin ), and — » chancery 
(secretarial) hands ( khutut al-kuttab). 
This major classification remained, 
broadly speaking, valid throughout the 
— » manuscript period. 

Thus, for instance, the most often 
used scripts for the copying of the 
Qur’an in the later middle period 
(roughly mid 7/1 3th— 9/ 1 5th centuries) 
were muhaqqaq, rayhan and naskh. As 
far as we know muhaqqaq was never 
used for the copying of non-Qur’anic manuscripts. Among other scripts which 
belong to this category are: — » New Abbasid Style (or ‘broken cursive 5 ), — » 
Maghrib i and — » Bihari. 

A group of scripts known as khutut al-kuttab was traditionally associated 
with the chancery and the state administration. They include: thuluth, tawqi , 
and riqa, as well as taliq, diwani , and ruqah. The thuluth was also used for 
decoration on hard surfaces, and for monumental inscriptions. The khutut 
al-warraqin family included such scripts as naskh (with its variants), Maghribi , 
and nastaliq (in the Persianate world). 



Fig. 36: The word Allah executed in 
micrography consisting of prayers (RBD 
A35: Turkey, 13/ 19th century) 


Based on my “Script and art”, EALL, IV, 130-138. 
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Cancellations (deletions)* 

Cancellation is known in Arabic as darb (AMT, 88). One of the ways to delete 
a word or a group of words was to draw a continuous or interrupted line (often 
consisting of dots, properly ‘superpunction’, a method known in the West as 
‘subpunction’) or a line with slightly curved ends (like an inverted unpointed 
4 >)> above the main letter shapes. Other methods included the use of round 
brackets ( tahwiq ) or drawing a circle ( sifr , dairah ) at the beginning and the 
end of the words or a line around the phrase to be cancelled. In addition to 
the above we find the use of a number of expressions or symbols above the 
line (at its beginning and end): 

• la... ila 

• la min... ila 

• min.. Ala (see Fig. 37) 

• mukarrar min . . . ila 

• mukarrar. ..sahw sahw sahw 

• zaid (or the letter zay) . . . ila. 

Cancellations done by mistake were traditionally indicated by writing the word 
^ ( sahha ) (sometimes written several times) above the cancellation line. 



Fig. 37: Cancellation in a copy of Kitab al-jabr wa-al-muqabalah by Abu Kamil, 
dated 651/ 1253 (Abu Kamil 1986: 24) 


* Based on Gacek 2007: 224. 


Carpet page 

See also Painted decoration 

The carpet page is an illuminated anepigraphic (i.e. without inscription) page 
(Brown 1994: 36), such as a — » frontispiece or — » fmispiece. Carpet pages were 
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very common in decorated manuscripts, especially the Qur ans (cf. Fig. 68). 
They are first seen in the Qur ans of the early Abbasid period. 


Cases and pouches 


Throughout the — » manuscript age a 
variety of protective bags, pouches, boxes 
and slipcases were used (Deroche et al. 
2006: 261; Salameh 2001: 174-175; Splen- 
deur et majeste , 58, 60). Early Qur ans 
were sometimes protected by a pouch 
or wrapper (possibly with a thong) 
called an Hlaqah (Gacek 2006: 244). 
Fabric pouches were made, for instance, 

Fig. 38: Small 13/19th century square 
Maghrebi pouch with a strap (now 
missing) for a copy of Dalail al-khayrdt 
by al-jazull (RBD A9) 

for Qur ans attributed to the Caliph ‘Uthman, one of which was preserved in 
Damascus and the other in Marrakesh after passing through Cordoba (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 268). 

Apart from the above-mentioned c ilaqah we encounter many other terms: 
siwan , hifaz, zarf, ghisha , kharltah , qirab, fanlq, and zanfalljah (AMT). Among 
the slipcases there are three main types: 

• with a — » flap tucked inside 

• with a flap on the outside and tied with a strap 

• with two flaps (known as ‘sleeve case’). 




Some slipcases closely resembled the 
actual binding with a flap (Type II). The 
Chester Beatty Library, for instance, has 
a 13/ 19th century Turkish Quran case 


Fig. 39: Slipcase with one flap and a pro- 
truding strip of leather for pulling out the 
codex (after Acar 1999: 108) 
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of this kind decorated with solid silver, ivory and enamel (James 1980: 136). 
In the Ottoman world, small-format Qur’ans were often provided with “a 
close-fitting envelope made from two pieces of paper pasteboard lined with — » 
leather and held together on three sides by cloth accordion gusset; a fore-edge 
flap . . . allowed the box to be sealed shut once the manuscript was replaced, 
and a cloth pull was fixed inside the case so that it could be slid out easily” 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 261). In the Islamic West and sub-Saharan (West) Africa, 
especially for Qur ans and prayer books, a satchel (often with a strap) was also 
used (Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 161; Deroche et al. 2006: 262; James 
1980: 138). 


Catchwords 

The ‘catchword’ is the last word of the text on the b-page (verso), usually 
written on its own, below the last line, and repeated as the first word of the 
next page (a-page or recto). The initial function of catchwords was to ensure 
the correct order of the quires as they were usually placed on the last folio of 
each — » quire (gathering). Later, however, their main role was to indicate the 
order of leaves (folia) in a quire. 


Tab. 11: Some examples of catchwords a) oblique (ISL 31); b) horizontal (ISL 172); 
c) oblique on the rule-border (RBD Al) 



According to Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid (1997: 45-46), the use of catchwords goes 
back to the beginning of the 3rd /9th century and not as previously thought 
the early 5/1 1th century. Certainly, by the second half of the 7/13th century 
catchwords were of relatively frequent occurrence. As far as is known, catch- 
words were not used in the early copies of the Qur’an while in Maghrebi 
manuscripts they appear only in the second half of the 8/ 14th century (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 99). 
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In some manuscripts there are no, properly speaking, catchwords in the form 
of isolated words at the bottom of the b-page (verso). Instead, the last word or 
words of the bottom line of the verso are repeated at the beginning of the top 
line on the recto of the next leaf (Blair 1995: 23; ISL 125). Catchwords were 
written horizontally (especially in Maghrebi manuscripts), sloping (diagonally), 
or vertically (Sayyid 1997: 45-65). 

One of the rare references to catchwords in Arabic literature is found in the 
Madkhal of Ibn al-Hajj al-Fasi (d. 737/1336) (1929: IV, 90), who wrote: 

It is incumbent on him (i.e. the craftsman, sam = bookbinder) that he be mind- 
ful of the number of quires ( kararls ) of the book and its folia ( awraq ) so that he 
does not transpose the quires or the leaves and proceeds slowly in this regard (...). 
For that purpose, the bookbinder needs to be knowledgeable about the system of 
catchwords ( al-istikhrdj ) which allows him to connect one part of the text ( kalam ) 
with the text that follows. 

The importance of the use of this system is apparent in the number of technical 
terms used in various periods and regions of the Arab world. Apart from the 
above-mentioned istikhraj we encounter such words as taqibah, waslah (or 
wasilah ), rabitah, tasfih, raqqas , sais , and taqyidah (AMT; Binbin and Tub! 
2004: 83). It is also possible that the word rakkabah now used in Persian was 
originally employed in Arabic. 

A variety of types of catchwords are encountered: one letter only, one word, 
two words, three words, more than three words, etc. (Mashukhi 1994: 137-146.) 
Catchwords can be written inside or outside of — » rule-borders or the frame (if 
these are present) and can be enclosed in surrounds, in order not to confuse 
them with marginal — » glosses and scholia, or corrections. Their placement in 
the quire can also vary greatly. They are found: 

• in the first half of each quire or half-way through the quire 

• on all the folia, except the middle one, and 

• at the end of the quire (Deroche et al. 2006: 98; Guesdon 1997). 


Certificates of transmission 

See also Collation notes and marks 

There are three main types of certificates found in Arabic manuscripts: 

• general certificate of transmission ( ijazah , ijazat al-riwayah) 

• audition certificate ( ijazat al-sama 7 ijazat al-qiraah ) 

• certificate of presentation ( ijazat al-munawalah) 
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General certificates 

As the amount of copies of a given work in circulation grew, there was a need 
to ensure the authenticity or authoritative transmission of the original text. 
An authoritative transmission ( riwayah ) is a transmission of knowledge where 
the first authority is the author himself (El, s.v. “Riwaya” VIII, 545-547). The 
general certificate of transmission is a statement in which the author or teacher 
gives permission ( ajaztu , adhantu) to a student or in which a student asks for 
and is granted permission ( istajazanl ) to transmit one or more of his works. 
Later, especially from the 12/ 18th century on we encounter general licences 
given to practically anyone for a whole corpus of literature, irrespective of sub- 
ject matter. This is, for instance, the case of the well-known scholar Murtada 
al-Zabidi (d. 1205/1791), whose works are accompanied by such licences 
(Deroche 2004: 66). General certificates or diplomas were also granted in the 
field of — » calligraphy and penmanship, especially in the Ottoman period. 

Tab. 12: General ijazah granted to Muhammad ibn c Abd al-Rahman al-Masudl 

(Arberry 1955: IV, pi. 115) 


Transcription 



ajzatu lil-shakh al-fadil Abi 'Amr (mrw) 

'Uthman bn Abi Bakr bn III Jildak (?) 
al-QalanisI al-Mawsill wa-li-ikhwatih 
Muhammad wa-'AlI wa-Mahmud 111 wa-li-ibn 
ammihim Ahmad bn 'Umar al-Mawsillyln waf- 
faqahum Allah riwayat 131 jaim masmu atl 
wa-mustajazatl wa-majmu atl wa- Allah 
ya'simuhum /4/ min wasmat al-tashlf wa-al- 
tahrlf wa-kataba Muhammad bn c Abd 
al-Rahman / 5/ bn Muhammad bn Abi al-Hasan 
Mas ud bn Ahmad bn al-Husayn bn Muhammad 
al-Mas udi 161 fi Jamida [sic] al-<a>khirah min 
sanat tis' wa-[sab'?]in wa-khamsim< 5 >iah wa-li- 
Llah al-hamd 111 





Certificates of audition 

Certificates of audition ( sama , ijazat al-sama, ijazat al-qiraah) appear in 
manuscripts in the 5/1 1th century and are thought to be connected with the 
development of the madrasa (Deroche et al. 2006: 334). The certificate of audi- 
tion stated that a student or students mentioned in the certificate had studied 
(audited) the work under the direction of the author or of an authorized 
person with the chain of transmitters going back to the author himself. It was 
important to have an ijazah directly from the author and that this ijazah be 
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placed on the copies that he approved. Audition certificates were appended to 
the recited text or a portion of it, and can be found inscribed on their own or 
as part of the — » collation notes ('ard, mu'aradah, muqabalah , balaghat). 

Certificates of audition, technically speaking, are divided into two catego- 
ries: ijazat al-sama and ijazat al-qiraah. The latter, properly speaking, is a 
reading certificate. This division is based on the mode of participation in the 
study circle ( halqah ) depending on whether the main person is the auditor or 
the reader, in other words, whether the certificate begins with the verb sami' a 
or qaraa (MashukhI 1994: 84-97; El, s.v. “Sama”, VIII, 1019-1020; Sublet 
1997: 18-19; Ducene 2006). 

The opening expressions used in this context were: samia (‘ala, ' alayya , 
min , min lafz), balagha sama an or qaraa ' alayya , qaratu. In a certificate of 
this kind one could find the following elements: 

• title of the book ( kitab , juzj 

• name of the author or teacher ( musmi' ) 

• authority of the transmitter ( riwayat al-musmi j (if not the author), intro- 
duced by such expressions as: bi-(haqq) sama'ih min... 'an, bi-(haqq) 
riwayatih 'an, bi-haqq al-riwayah, bi-sanadih, bi-ijazatih min... 

• list of auditors (sami' un ) 

• name of the lector (qarij, introduced by the expression bi-qiraah 
(excluded if the certificate begins with qaraa) 

• date ( tarlkh ) 

• attestation/placet ( tashih ); expressions: sahha, wa-sahha lahum dhalika, 
etc. 

• protocol keeper/copyist of the certificate ( katib ); ideally the musmi', 
especially when the note begins with: sami' a 'alayya or qaraa 'alayya, but 
often signed by the qarv, expressions: wa-hadha khattuhu, wa-al-khatt 
lahu, wa-katib al-sama, wa-katibuhu, naqaltuhu min khatt al-musmi' 
mukhtasaran, wa-kataba(hu), naqalahu mukhtasaran min al-asl, wa- 
kataba, wa-thabata. 

When the audition certificate was written by someone other than the author 
or teacher, it may be counter-signed by him, the common expressions being: 
sahha (or sahlh) dhalika wa-kataba(hu) or sahha wa-thabata or hadha sahlh 
wa-kataba. A good example here is a certificate attached to a copy of Kitab 
al-zuhd by Asad ibn Musa (d. 212/827) K . . .wa-ajaza al-shaykh al-musmi' 
lil-jamaah al-madhkurln j ami ma tajuz 'anhu riwayatuh bi-shartih . . .” or 
“...wa-ajaza wa-kataba...” (Asad 1976: 99, 107). 

The words kataba and katabahu are sometimes abbreviated as initial kaf 
(often without the the oblique stroke on the ascender, shaqq) or kh ( kaf+ ha) 
(cf. Fig. 9, 10 and 40). 
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Tab. 13: Ijazat al-qiraah in the hand of Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Mahalli al-Shaffi (Arberry 1955: VI, pi. 172) 




A 




V£x*** 


Transcription 

al-hamd li-Llah rabb al-'alamln wa-al-salah 
wa-al-salam ala sayyidina Muhammad 
wa-<a>lih wa-sahbih ajma'In III wa-ba'du 
fa-qad qara<’>a ala katib hadhihi al- 
nuskhah al-faqir ila Allah 111 taala 
al-shaykh al-salih Abu al-Fadl Muhibb 
al-Din Muhammad bn al-Shaykh al-salih 
13/ Baha<’> al-Din Muhammad bn al- 
shaykh al-salih Hasan al-Badri al-Wafa<’>I 
al-Khallh I A! waffaqahu Allah ta ala 
li-mardatih jam!' hadha al-kitab talifi /5/ 
wa-huwa Sharh Jam' al-jawami c qira<’>atan 
muqabalatan bi-asli wa-ajaztu lahu an 161 
yarwihi annl wa-ma tajuzu li riwayatuh 
bi-shartihi al-mutabar mda ahlih 111 wa- 
dhalika bi-al-Madrasah al - Mu < ’ > ayy adiy ah 
min al-Qahirah al-MuizzIyah fi majalis 
<a>khiruha 18/ fi salkh shahr Rajab al-fard 
sanat tis c wa-thalathin wa-thamani mi<’>ah 
wa-k(ataba) 191 mu< 5 >allifuhu Muhammad 
bn Ahmad bn Muhammad al-Mahalli 
al-Shafi'i afa Allah taala 'anhu /10/ wa-an 
walidayh wa-mashayikhih wa-ghayrihim 
min al-muslimin wa-salla Allah wa-sallam 
ala /1 1/ sayyidina Muhammad wa-<a>lih 
wa-sahbih wa-hasabuna Allah wa-ni c ma 
al-wakil /12/ 


Fig. 40: Autograph of Ibn al-Mulaqqin (d. 804/1401), read- 
ing: kh (= katabahu) mu’allifuhu ghafara Allah lahu (Arberry 
1955: II, pi. 44) 


The central elements in a large number of these certificates were the expressions 
ajaztu or adhantu (T gave permission/authorization’) and bi-haqq al-riwayah 
( c on the authority of’). The use of the word ajaztu is an explicit confirmation 
of the fact that a sama is in fact an ijazah. Sometimes a good number of ses- 
sions were needed to complete the reading of one book. Books which were 
transmitted in this authoritative fashion are thus termed: masmuat , maqruat , 
marwlyat , mujazat , mustajazat , and munawalat. 

The transmission of a text via audition was a standard procedure in the 
middle period, especially for works on the religious disciplines. However, it 
is worth noting that, as we come closer to the 9/ 15th and 10/ 16th centuries, 
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this method of transmission slowly loses ground. We notice this clearly visible 
decline of audition notes to the point where they entirely disappear. It is very 
rare to see such audition notes from the 10/ 16th century onwards. An excep- 
tion here is a copy of Ghayat al-ibtihaj of Muhammad Murtada al-Zabidi 
(d. 1205/1791) transmitted through — » dictation ( imla ) and bearing a sama - 
note dated Rab.II 1189 ( al-Khatt al-Arabi , 215). 

What we encounter instead are — » collation notes signed by authors or 
teachers, collation statements without indicating the presence of a teacher 
( muqabalah ) and simple certificates granted on request and using the expres- 
sion istajazanl. But even these are rare. Indeed, — » calligraphy/penmanship 
appears to be the only discipline where the old tradition of granting diplomas 
for individual works has survived till this very day. This steady decline of audi- 
tion certificates was probably connected with the changing mode of education. 
Large audiences diminished and the teacher developed a much more personal 
relationship with his student, of which the collation statement and the simple 
ijazah are the best illustrations. This change in the mode of transmission, 
however, did not undermine the principle and the value of collating the text 
in the presence of another person. 


Certificates of presentation 

Certificates of presentation ( munawalah ) were granted on the basis of receiv- 
ing from the teacher a corrected copy (AMT, 145-146; Munajjid 1960: pi. 64). 
These certificates are, however, rare. 

Tab. 14: Ijazat al-munawalah in the hand of Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Qurtubl 
(d. 671/1273) (Arberry 1955:’ III, pi. 84) 



Transcription: nawaltu jaml'a hadha al-kitab Diya<’> al-DIn Afandi Abi al-Su ud III bn Abi 
al-Ma'all al-Baghdadl al-maruf bi-al-Shatranjl wa-adhantu lahu 111 an yunawilahu man 
sha<’>a qalahu musannifuhu Muhammad bn Ahmad bi-ta<’>rikh al-thamin / 3/ wa-al- 
c ish[rl]n li-shahr Sha'ban sanat sitt wa-khamsln wa-sittimi<’>ah hamidan /4/ li-Llah [a] 1-all 
wa-musalliyan ala nabiyih Muhammad al-mustafa / 5/ 
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Tab. 15: Ijazat al-sama and munawalah in the hand of Ibn Taymlyah (d. 728/1328) 
dated 712/ 1312 ( al-Khatt al-Arabi, 301) 


u >, »*)' *4 '» tr L — a* 


Transcription: sami'a ‘ala c iddat fusul min awwal hadha al-kitab sahibuhu al-amir III 
al-mujahid al-kabir Badr al-Din Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad bn Sharaf al-DIn Mahmud 
bn Ismail 111 wa-nawaltuhu sayirah wa-ajaztu lahu an yarwi annl ma yajuz an /3/ yurwa 
anni wa- Allah ta'ala yanfauhu bi-al-llm wa-al-din wa-yaj c aluhu /4/ min Ibadih al-salihin 
wa-dhalika yawm al-ahad thani [sic] 'ashara (?) shahr Ramadan / 5/ sanat [i]thnatay 'ashrata 
wa-sab c imi<’>ah katabahu Ahmad bn c Abd al-Halim bn Taymiyah / 5/ 


Chancery (secretarial) hands 

Chancery or secretarial hands ( khutut al-kuttab ), as opposed to — » bookhands 
( khutut al-warrdqin ), are scripts mainly associated with the state apparatus, 
and especially the chancery. This appellation was already used in the 4/ 10th 
century by, for instance, Ibn Durustawayh (d. 347/956) (AMT, 42). From the 
end of the 4/ 10th century on, four main scripts predominated in the Arabic 
chancery, namely — » thuluth , —> tawqi\ — » riqa\ and — » ghubar. On the other 
hand, in Iran and later in Ottoman Turkey the main chancery scripts were — » 
taliq, —> dlwanl , — > ruqah , and — » siyaqah. 
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Chapter and section headings 

See also Notabilia and finger tabs, Textual dividers and paragraph marks 

The practice of dividing Arabic works/compositions into chapters is very ancient 
and can be seen already in the presentation of the text of the — » Qur an. In 
the earliest manuscripts of the Qur'an major segments were separated by a 
blank space. This blank space (originally one line) was subsequently filled in 
by very primitive (crude) line fillers such as panels, with geometrical or vegetal 
designs, most likely borrowed from architectural and textile forms and patterns. 
By the end of the Umayyad period, however, that space began to be filled in 
with appropriate surah- headings. While the introduction of chapter headings 
into the text of the Qur'an was disputed by early authorities on theological 
grounds, no such objections applied to non-Qur'anic compositions which were 
divided, as a rule, into chapters or sections ( tarjamah ). The chapter headings 
in Arabic works in the — » manuscript age were introduced by such words as: 
kitab, baby fasl , maqalah , juz\ qism, sifr, matlab, maqsad and the like. It is 
worth mentioning here that a lot of the material which nowadays would be 
regarded as more suitable for footnotes was incorporated into the text for the 
reason that the author was afraid that the scribe copying his work would omit 
what was outside of the text as being of lesser importance (Rosenthal 1947: 40; 
Beeston et al. 1983: 25). For this purpose authors used such words as tanbih, 
bayan, tibyan, tadhkirah, fa idah, isharah latifah, mabhath sharlj \ etc. at certain 
points within the text. 



Fig. 41: Surah - heading in n early Abbasid copy of the Qur an, reading: al-anbiya<’> 
mi<’>ah wa-ihda asharah <a>yah (RBD AC 175) 

Chapter headings in deluxe manuscripts were often written in a script and/or 
ink different from the body of the text, sometimes even by a different scribe 
(MashukhI 1994: 177). This is especially the case with many Quranic manu- 
scripts from the middle period which use either — » thuluth or — » New Abbasid 
Style scripts for surah- headings as — » display scripts. In illuminated manu- 
scripts chapter headings are often placed in rectangular panels. Furthermore, 
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if the chapters are numbered, the number of the chapter may be repeated in 
the margin. A good example of this practice is al-Mughnl fl ahkam al-nujum 
by Ibn Hibinta (1987) using the — » Arabic alpha- numerical notation ( abjad ). 
This same work shows in a number of places the original arrangement (layout) 
of the exemplar (see pp. 258, 306, 427; for other examples of this practice see 
Bukhari 1996: 429, 431). 



Fig. 42: Chapter 
heading in a copy 
of al-Mu alaj at 


al-Buqratlyah , 


executed in Mary, 
611/1215 (OL 225) 


Chirodictic scripts — » Scripts and hands 

Chronograms and chronosticons 
See also Dates and dating 

A chronogram (hisab al-jummal, ramz, tamiyah ) is a word or a group of words, 
whether meaningful or not, representing a date by the cumulative numeri- 
cal value of their letters (— » Arabic alpha-numerical notation). It is usually 
introduced by the words tarlkh (or any form of arakha ), sanah, c dm and /I, 
and can be written in red or overlined in red or black — » ink. Apart from dat- 
ing manuscripts, chronograms were also used extensively in — » encomia and 
blurbs ( taqrlzat ) for dates of deaths of famous personalities, historical events, 
and dates of composition. The latter category concerns — » book titles whose 
cumulative numerical value may reveal the year a given work was compiled. 
This practice of constructing title-chronograms is encountered in manuscripts 
of Iranian and Indian origin (see e.g. Gacek 1991: 20). 
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Tab. 16: Examples of chronograms and chronosticons 


(300 + 70 + 1 — 371) IxJo 

Nahhas 1985: II, 378 

(500 + 30 + 9 — 539) Aj Jsab aj lu 

FiMMOD, X/2: no. 372 

(1000 + 90 + 9 = 1099) ^ J 

Koningsveld and Samarrai 
1978: 7 

(1000 + 80 + 200 + 1 = 50 + 20 = 1351) J 

Gacek 1984: 139 

(3 + 30 = 800 = 833) pj* 

Ac^Jl ^5 j ^ioJ * 

MashukhI 1994: 173 

A*dj * jQ+d\ j^j^\ Acojb* 

(100+1+800+10+1+30+6+9+200 = 1*157) 

(Goriawala 1965: 19) 


Chronograms in verse are called chronosticons (chronostichons). c Abd al-Ghanl 
al-NabulusI (d. 1143/1731) was the first to include the technique in a list of 
kinds of badi ('beautiful style 5 ) (EAL, s.v. “Chronogram 55 ; EIR, s.v. “Chrono- 
grams”). Al-Jazairi (1303: 48-55) distinguishes two types of chronosticons: 
al-tarlkh al-mudhayyal or al-tamiyah bi-al-ziyadah (when more than the 
cumulative value of the last hemistich is counted) and al-tarlkh al-mustathna 
or al-tamiyah bi-al-naqs (when the numerical value of one word or a letter 
from the first hemistich is subtracted from the cumulative value of the second 
hemistich (Gacek 1991: 148, 194; Gacek 1996: 73). 


Fig. 43: Date of the 
commencement of the 
composition (1240) in the 
form of a chronosticon, 
giving the cumulative 
values of the letters in the 
second hemistich ( misra ) 
beginning with khitamuha 
(ISL 45) 

Another type of chronosticon is the so-called al-tarlkh al-mutawwaj. In this 
type of dating the value of the first letters of each verse ( bayt ) is counted 
(Sukayrij 1961: 10-13). 


\\ A\ * u ^ -JkA l ^ . J* A - . i _ .-vi> .1* 
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Chronology and calendars 

Muslim chronology ( tarlkh ) begins with the hijrah (‘emigration’) of Muham- 
mad from Mecca to Medina, which took place on July 16th 622 (= Muharram 
1st 01). The Arabic calendar is based on the lunar ( al-sanah al-qamarlyah) as 
opposed to the solar year ( al-sanah al-shamslyah). Al-Qalqashandi (1963: VI, 
243) refers to it as the Arabic chronology ( al-tarlkh al-Arabl). Other terms 
used include: al-tarlkh al-Arabl al-hijri , al-qamarl , al-umrl al-abqarl (Cureton 
and Rieu 1998: 213). For the Muslim, moreover, the day technically speaking 
begins at sunset. The consequence of this is that in calculating the corresponding 
Christian date (A.D.) for a Muslim event held in the evening before midnight, 
it is necessary to subtract one day from the calculated Christian date (El, s.v. 
“Ta’rlkh”, X, 257-302; EIR, s.v. “Calendars”, V, 550-551; Grohmann 1966). 

Most Arabic manuscripts are dated according to the ‘Hijrah year’ (Anno 
Hegirae, A.H.), referred to as al-sanah al-hijrlyah (al-qamarlyah) or al-sanah 
al-hilallyah (Qalqashandi 1963: VI, 253-261: §e§en 1997). The word hijrah often 
appears with such epithets as al-muqaddasah, al-nabawlyah, al-muhtaramah , 
and al-mubarakah. The hijrah year ( al-sanah al-hijrlyah) is sometimes abbrevi- 
ated as a (Gacek 1984: xiii). 

Depending on historical periods and regions, however, other systems of 
dating were also in use (usually by non-Muslim or mixed communities). It is 
worth noting that the parallel dates, which are encountered in manuscripts, 
are not always accurate according to our modern conversion tables. 

An example of a date with several parallel equivalents is mentioned by 
§e§en (1997): 


ta rlkh tanmlq al-kitab bi-al-sanah al-hijrlyah 1076 bi-al-sanah al-Rumlyah 
1976 bi-al-sanah al-Jalallyah 587 bi-al-sanah al-Yazdijridlyah 1034 (see also 
Cureton and Rieu 1998: 189, 241, 466). 


Apart from the Muslim calendar, the following systems are encountered (AMT, 
5-6; AMTS, 4; §e§en 1997; Deroche et al. 2006: 328): 

• Era of creation, Anno Mundi (A.M.) ( tarlkh al-khilqah y li-Adam y kawn 
al-alam) y e.g. sanatsitt wa-alf wa-saV mi ah wa-thamaniyah wa-arbaln 
li-Adam). This calendar was common among the Melkite communities; 
the starting point being the 1st of Sept. 5509 B.C. 

• Era of Martyrs ( al-shuhada) y also known as the Coptic calendar ( tarlkh 
al-Qibt) or era of Diocletian ( sanat Diqlityanus al-Malik) y beginning 
with the 29th of Aug. 284. 

• Era of Alexander ( tarlkh ghalabat al-Iskandar , tarlkh Dhl al-Qarnayn 
or al-tarlkh al-Ruml or al-sanah al-Yunanlyah) y having as its point of 
departure the 1st of Oct. 312 B.C. 
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• Era of Yazdigird ( al-tarlkh al-Farsl, al-sanah al-Yazdijirdlyah ), which 
begins on the 16th of June 632. This calendar was used predominantly 
in the Iranian world. 

• Jalali (or Maliki) calendar ( al-sanah al-Jalallyah , tarlkh-i maliki, sultan ! ), 
used in the Iranian context, begins the 9th of Ram. 471 or 15th of March 
1079 or 19th Farvardin 448 Yazdigirdi (El, s.v. “Djalall”, X, 262). 

• Spanish era ( tarlkh sufr ), which begins the 1st of Jan. 38 B.C. 

• Ilahi calendar ( tarlkh-i Ilahl ), inaugurated by the Mughal emperor Akbar 
in 992/1584. 

• Hindu calendar - Vikrama samvat ( al-tarlkh al-Hindl , Bikraml ), start- 
ing 58 B.C. 

• Mughal Indian revenue year ( sal-i fasll or fasll sal ), introduced by the 
Emperor Akbar in 971/1563 (by solarizing the Hijri year). 

• Christian calendar. The Christian era (Anno Domini, A.D.) can be 
indicated as al-sanah al-mlladlyah , al-sanah al- c Isawlyah , al-sanah 
al-'ajamlyah, al-sanah al-maslhlyah (Gacek 1985, xiii; Cureton and 
Rieu 1998: 226, 444). The sanah al-Isawlyah is sometimes abbreviated 
as ^ (Gacek 1984: xiii). 


Chrysography 

See also Gilt and gilding 

Chrysography - writing in gold letters - has its origins in the Byzantine 
period and appears mostly in sumptuous Qur ans and deluxe copies of some 
non-Qur anic texts. In spite of initial reluctance (even hostility), many early 
fragments of the — » Qur'an exhibit letters written in gold ink (ma al-dhahab) 
or are executed entirely in gold ink (— » Coloured inks and paints). A good 
example here is the so-called ‘Blue Qur an 5 chrysographed on blue-tinted — » 
parchment (Bloom 1989) (cf. Fig. 140). Gold letters and decorations, after 
having been burnished, were often outlined in other colours (— » Outlines and 
outlining), principally black (Deroche et al. 2006: 118-119). 


Cloudbands 

Cloudbands are decorative bands resembling clouds, used to fill in the space 
between the lines, the — » interline. This method of decoration, which has its 
roots in China, was used extensively in many illuminated manuscripts (— » 
Painted decoration). The cloudbands were created by oulining the shape of the 
line of writing and decorating the space in between with gilt. The cloudband 
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decoration apparently first appeared in manuscripts of the 4/ 10th century 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 243) and in some manuscripts could be very elaborate, 
consisting of an exquisite pattern of foliage (see e.g. the Sultan Baybars Qur'an 
in James 1988: 35-36, 42, 52, 55; Splendeur et majeste , 49, 51, 77). 

Tab. 17: Two examples of cloudbands: a) RBD A6 (India, 1196/1782); b) RBD 
AC157 (Turkey, 1183/1769 or 70). For other illustrations see Fig. 45 and 111. 



Codex 

See also Book formats, Quire (gathering) 

The codex is a collection of sheets of — » papyrus, — » parchment or — » paper, 
made into — » quires (gatherings), and, in most cases, stitched together and 
attached to protective covers. The codex is thus the earliest type of manuscript 
in modern bookform, as opposed to a — » roll (scroll) (Roberts 1954: 169-204). 
The codex can consist of one or a number of quires; each quire containing one 
or several usually folded sheets (bifolia) (— » Folium (folio)). 



Fig. 44: A typical bound codex with 
a flap (Type II) 
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Although some Arabic books in the first centuries of Islam were made in 
the form of papyrus or parchment rolls, the predominant majority were con- 
structed in the form of codices and the manuscript in the form of a roll did 
not play an important part in the Arab Islamic world. 

The earliest form of the Arabic codex was expressed by five different words, 
four of which of foreign origin. They are first of all: mushaf (from Ethiopic) and 
sifr (from the Hebrew/ Aramaic). The word sifr survived only in the Maghrebi 
usage (AMT, 69; AMTS, 69) and the mushaf came to be almost entirely associ- 
ated with the — » Qur an. In the context of Hadith, the word commonly used was 
daftar (from the Gr. diphthera). The other words were kurras(ah) (of Aram./ 
Syriac origin) and juz\ although the term kurrasah is more associated with the 

quire per se. Both daftar and 
juz could have had an indepen- 
dent existence as c single-quire 
books 5 (Fr. monobible). Such 
single-quire codices, although 
rare, can consist of as many as 
20 to 40 leaves (Orsatti 1993: 
275-277; Deroche et al. 2006: 
69; (Hubert 1997). 

Fig. 45: Illuminated small codex 
containing a portion of the 
Qur an (ch. 18, al-Kahf), Turkey, 
dated 1092/1681 (RBD AC 164) 

Most of the surviving Arabic codices are written on parchment and paper, 
although papyrus had also been used for the production of this form of the 
book from earliest times. In constructing the papyrus codex, the original roll 
was cut usually into pieces measuring l/6th of the original (, tumar , from the 
Gr. tomarion ), but other dimensions were also used. ‘Documentary 5 codices 
were used, for example, in Egypt in the 7th and 8th centuries. The examples 
that have survived consist of sheets folded once (bifolia) and one complete 
quire (daftar). Furthermore, there are at least two dated papyrus codices from 
the 3rd/9th century (Deroche et al. 2006: 30-31). 

The oldest surviving papyrus codex dated 229/844 (square format) contains 
the work Hadith Dawud of Wahb ibn Munabbih (d. 1 10/728). The second old- 
est, copied before 276/889, is the J ami fi al-hadith by ‘Abd Allah ibn Wahb 
(d. 197/812) (Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 34; Deroche et al. 2006: 31). 

Most of the surviving manuscripts on parchment are Qur anic fragments. 
There are several large fragments of the Qur'an in codex form written in — » 
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Hijazl scripts and therefore datable to the 2nd half of the lst/7th or early 
2nd/8th century. Three of these fragments (British Library, Or 2165; Biblio- 
theque nationale de France, arabe 328a; and the Institute of Oriental Stud- 
ies, St. Petersburg, E-20) are now available in facsimile. Some 14 parchment 
fragments of the Qur'an are safely datable to the 3rd/9th century. The earliest 
non-Qur anic codex written on parchment is a portion of Siyar al-Fazarl dated 
270/883 (Deroche 1987/89; Ragib 1996). 

The oldest dated codex written on paper is Gharlb al-hadlth by Abu c Ubayd 
al-Qasim ibn Sallam executed in 252/866 and preserved in Leiden (Or. 298) 
(see Fig. 1). Other 3rd/9th century codices include copies of: Masail Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal , Risalat al-Shafil , al-Muwatta by Malik ibn Anas, and Gharlb 
al-hadlth by Ibn Qutaybah (Deroche 1987/89; Ragib 1996). 


Codicology 

See also Palaegraphy, Primitive codicology and palaeography 

According to the OED, codicology is “[t]he study or science of manuscripts 
and their interrelationships” and the word itself (from the Fr. codicologie ) is 
££ a caique on G.ferman] Handschriftenkunde.^ 

In many English-language publications, the term ‘codicology’ has replaced 
two other terms: ‘textual bibliography’ and ‘bibliology’. According to Glaister 
(1996: 44, 45), textual bibliography “is concerned, in the case of a manuscript, 
with a study of the paper, ink and form of script”, whereas bibliology he defines 
as “the scientific description of books from the earliest times to the present, 
and including all the materials and processes involved in their making.” One 
other term, ‘manuscriptology’, which appears to be a more literal translation 
of ‘Handschriftenkunde’, has been gaining popularity especially in India. 

Codicology is a relatively new discipline, which, unlike — » palaeography, 
emerged only in the mid-twentieth century (Deroche et al. 2006: 11, 15-19). The 
codicological study, tries to answer such questions as: How, when and where 
was a given book made? For what purpose was it made? Who was its patron? 
In its larger sense, it goes beyond the archaeology of the book and embraces 
such various aspects as the history of a given manuscript, the history of tex- 
tual transmission, collections, collectors, libraries and the like. In other words 
codicology assigns itself the task of revealing and interpreting the conditions 
of the original production of the book made as a craft, through archaeological 
examination (Lemaire 1989: 1-9). 
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Collation 

The term ‘collation 5 has two distinct meanings: either the establishment of the 
correct sequence of quires (gatherings) in the — » textblock by means of — » 
catchwords, — » quire signatures (numbering) and — » foliation, or the estab- 
lishment of the correct transmission of the copied text by comparing the copy 
with the model (exemplar). 

The collation of the text Card, c ardah , mu aradah, muqabalah) was done 
either by means of recitation of the freshly penned text back to the author 
or teacher or by means of a straightforward physical comparison of the two 
texts (laid side by side) usually done by the scribe himself. Collation with the 
model ( asl , umm) was one of the principal ways of ensuring an authoritative 
transmission of texts. Collation of texts was well-known in the Graeco-Syriac 
tradition and was later considered essential in Muslim religious sciences. The 
practice was even referred to as ‘blessed 5 ( al-ard al-mubarak ), showing the 
importance that some Arab scribes and scholars attached to this process. 

Some of the earliest reported cases of collation by means of reading/recitation 
Card) come from Kitab al-masahif by Ibn Abi Da ud al-Sijistanl (d. 316/938) 
(Gacek 2006: 240-241) and there appears to be some evidence that collation 
was already practiced among Arab scholars in the 2nd/8th century (MashukhI 
1994: 47). Naturally not all books were collated. As an example, al-Birum, writ- 
ing around the middle of the 5/1 1th century, complained about “a widespread 
custom among scribes to neglect the collation and checking of the correctness 
of the text of a manuscript 55 (Rosenthal 1961: 22). 

The collation of a text was a prerequisite for receiving a certificate of trans- 
mission. The certificate was so tightly bound with collation that some early 
scholars regarded a collated text as a certified text, which already implied 
permission to transmit it (— » Certificates of transmission). 


Collation notes and marks* 

See also Certificates of transmission 

Probably the earliest mark of — » collation was a circle, often mentioned in 
Arabic texts on the written transmission of Hadith. It appears that some time 
in the 5/1 1th century the circle, used until then to separate individual hadiths , 
assumed the function of a collation mark. Arabic sources associate this phe- 
nomenon with al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), who regarded the existence 
of the circle in the text as a proof of its having been collated and therefore 
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approved for transmission ( al-darah al-ijazah - c the circle is the licence 5 ). He 
even advocated leaving the circle empty so that, when a hadlth was collated the 
second time (or subsequent times), a dot (or dots) or another mark (such as 
a short vertical line) could be placed inside it or on its circumference (Gacek 
1989C: 55). Other examples include a circle with its centre inked in and two 
intertwined circles (al-Mashukhl 1994: 156-160). 



Fig. 46: The word bulighat (here unpointed) in the outer margin on the level of the 
chapter ( bab ) indicating a stage in the collation process (RBD A2: al-Kamilfi al-adab 
by al-Mubarrad, dated 563/1168) 

This recommendation is repeated in many books on the transmission of Hadith. 
Husayn al- c Amili al-Harithi (d. 984/1576), for example, states that each time 
a collation is made and a dot placed in the circle, this results in greater con- 
fidence in the copy ( c Amili 1980: 195). A good illustration of the use of the 
circle and dots as collation marks may be a 6/ 12th century copy of al-Wajiz 
by al-Ghazzall (d. 505/1111). Here, at the end of a chapter we find three or 
possibly four marks consisting of a closed dotted circle, a superscript open 
dotted circle, three dots, a circle with an inner vertical line and a subscript 
dot (Moritz 1905: pi. 136). 

The collation of a text was usually done over the course of a number of ses- 
sions ( majalis ). This is evident when perusing extant Arabic manuscripts, for 
we find in the margins of manuscripts not only marks where the collation was 
interrupted ( balaghat , tablighat) but also the mode of the collation. The most 
common word used to indicate that the manuscript was collated is balagha 
(also ballagha or buligha or bulligha or bulighat or bullighat). The other com- 
mon expressions are: qubila , c urida (abbrev. c ayn ), and anhahu (followed by 
the mode of collation). 
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Fig. 47: Collation statement in the outer margin ( qubila ila hahuna) in a copy of 
al-Ftimadfi al-adwiyah al-mufradah by Ibn al-Jazzar (1985: 4), dated 539/1144 




Fig. 48: Collation statement at the end of the 
colophon ( balagha muqabalatan bi-nuskhah 
ghayr allatl nuqilat minha wa-li-Llah al-hamd) 
in a sixth/ twelfth century copy of Shark Fusul 
Buqrat by Ibn Abl Sadiq (OL 7785/66) 


The mode of collation may be expressed by such words as: 


• samaan (ismaan) (by audition) « 

• c ardan ( Hradan , muaradatan ) « 

(by presentation through public 
recitation) « 

• qira atari (by reading, recitation) « 

• tashlhan (by correction, 

emendation) < 

• dabtan (by pointing and/or < 

vocalization) 

• tanqxhan (by reading over and « 

correcting) « 

• tahqlqan (by verification, < 

determination) 

• itqanan (by perfecting; emendation) 


fahman (by correct understanding) 

istishrahan (by correct 

understanding) 

darsan (by reading, studying) 

tahrlran (by making the text 

accurate) 

hadlhan (by narration) 
bahthan ( mubahathatan ) 

(by examination, study) 
tamlran (by restoration, repair) 
qisasatan (by recitation) 
mutala atari (by perusal), and 
the like. 


Tab. 18: Collation notes from Shfite manuscripts: a) balagha samaan ayyadahu Allah 
taala (Gacek 1985: 163); b) thumma balagha samaan ayyadahu Allah taala (Gacek 
1985: 127); c) balagha darsan bi-hamd Allah taala (Gacek 1985: 126); d) thumma 
balagha qira atan ala mu’allifiha waffaqahu Allah ta ala (Gacek 1985: 204) 
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A collation statement can be very brief or lengthy. The more elaborate state- 
ments may contain a wealth of information, for instance (MashukhI 1994: 
47-51): 

• title of the book being collated 

• author’s name 

• name of collator 

• number of parts or volumes of the manuscript 

• number of sessions ( majalis ) 

• name of the owner of the model manuscript 

• name of the copyist of the collation statement 

• information on copies used for collation, and 

• date and place of collation. 


Tab. 19: Other examples of collation statements and notes 



a 



Transcription 


b 

Transcription 


balaghat al-muqabalah III bi-al-asl wa-li- 
Llah al-hamdu wa-al-minnatu 111 (Arberry 
1955: I, pi. 4) 


balagha qibalan fi awasit shahr Dhi 
<al-> Hijjah al-Haram sanat tis c wa-tis'in 
alf (ISL 111) 



balagha al-shaykh Shihab al-DIn al-fadil 
III al-salih bi-qira<’>atih min awwal kitab 
al-zafar 111 ila akhirih tahqlqan wa-itqanan 
wa-im anan /3/ fi khamis Safar sanat thaman 
wa-khamsin wa-thamanimi<’>ah hijriyah 
/ 4/ katabahu Muhammad bn Sulayman 
al-Kafiyaji al-Hanafi afa Allah /5/ anhuma 
161 (Arberry 1995: III, pi. 93). 


Transcription 
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d 


Transcription 

balagha qira<’>atan wa-muqabalatan 
wa-tashihan III ala nuskhah mu'tamadah 
maqru<’>ah ala al-musannif 111 rahimahu 
Allah fi muddah <a>khiruha salkh 
/3/ Rajab al-fard sanat sab c wa-khamsln 
wa-thamanimi<’ah> /4/ (Arberry 1955: 
IV, pi. 131). 



Transcription 

katabtu hawashlhi wa-qabaltuhu bi-nuskhah 
III qubilat ala nuskhah qubilat 'ala nuskhat 
al-asl 111 nammaqahu al-'abd al-masi<’> 
ibn al-Hajj Jamal al-Din 'Abd al-Muhsin 
/3/ sanah 1119/4/ (ISL 10) 


Transcription 

wa-kana al-'ard al-mubarak fi al-yawm 
al-mubarak al-thalith III wa-al-'ishrin 
min Jumada al-ula sanat tis'at 'ashara 
tis'imi<’>ah 111 ahsana Allah 'aqibataha 
wa-qala dhalik wa-katabahu bi-yadih /3/ 
al-faniyah Ahmad Muhammad al-Fayshi 
al-Maliki hamidan musalliyan musal- 
limam /4/ (Amini 1409, I, 413). 


* Text largely based on Gacek 2007: 218-220. 


Collational memoranda 

Collational memoranda are statements pertaining to the number of folia 
(leaves) or — » quires in a — » codex. The number can be given in full, using 
numerals, or in the — » Arabic alpha-numerical system ( abjad ). These state- 
ments usually appear at the beginning or the end of the — » textblock. One of 
the earliest such memoranda in the abjad - notation can be found on a copy of 
al-Madkhal al-kablr by Abu Ma c shar al-Balkhl (1985), dated 387/997. It reads: 
-Co 3 kj that is, the number of folia is: 4 + 40 + 4 = 48. 
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Another good instance of this type of note involving the computation of 
quires and mentioning the name of the scribe can be seen in a 9/ 15th century 
copy of Madarik al-tanzll by c Abd Allah al-Nasafl: 

• c iddat al-kararls thamaniyata c ashara kurrasan wa-iddat ma katabahu 
Muhammad al-Ghazzl sab'at wa-'ishrln kurrasan fa-yakun majmu 
al-Madarik khamsat wa-arbaln kurrasan c ala al-tamam wa-al-kamal 
(Cureton and Rieu 1998: 64). 


Tab. 20: Examples of collational memoranda 



Among other examples we find: 

• c adad waraqah [sic] sitt wa- c ishrun qaimatan ghayr qa<’>im[ah] [...] 
bayad (Safadi 1979: 64) 

. £ (i.e. 50 + 8 = 58) (Witkam 1989: 139) 

• Is (i.e. 50 + 1 = 51) (Witkam 1989: 140) 

• W A3\ jj\ ^ (Mashukhi 1994: 153). 

The collational memoranda appear to have been linked to the price of the 
manuscript (— » Book prices). In other words, they were placed there in order 
to aid the bookseller in calculating the price to be charged. Sometimes the 
siglum j) for the words waraq and/or qaimah (ToliunT) is encountered in this 
context (Witkam 1983: fasc. 2, 210). 


Collational notations (formulae) 

Collational notations or formulae pertain to the description of the arrange- 
ment and number of — » quires and folia (leaves) in a — » codex. Such a colla- 
tional notation is usually expressed by the number of quires (given in Arabic 
numerals) followed by the number of leaves in the quire (in Roman numerals) 
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and the overall number of leaves in the codex (in Arabic numerals, placed in 
round brackets). If the quire is anomalous + or - is used (see here in particular 
Deroche et al. 2006: 71). For example: 

• 10V(100) = 100 leaves (folia) in 10 quinions 

• 9V(90), IV(98) = 98 leaves in 9 quinions and one quaternion 

• 9V(90), IV-1(97) = 97 leaves in 9 quinions, plus an anomalous quaternion 
(3 leaves only). 

Another way of expressing a collational formula is to note the number of fly- 
leaves (— » Endpapers (endleaves)) using lower case Roman numerals, plus the 
number of quires in Arabic numerals with the superscript number indicating 
how many folia there are in a quire. For example: 

• i + i + i + l 8 + 2 8 + 3 7 + i + i reads: 3 flyleaves, 1st quire (eight leaves), 2nd 
quire (eight leaves), 3rd quire (seven leaves), and 2 flyleaves at the end. 

In — » parchment quires however it is necessary to indicate the hair and the flesh 
sides of leaves and their sequence. Quires are thus numbered using Roman nume- 
rals, followed by Arabic numerals indicating the foliation, flanked by capital 
letters 'H 5 (hair) and 'F 5 (flesh), or vice versa. The middle of the quire is marked 
by a slash (/), and the presence of a stub by the letter £ S\ For instance: 

. V: H39F H40F H41F H42F S H43F/F44H F45H S F46H F47H F48H. 

If the manuscript is paginated (— » Pagination), as opposed to foliated (— » 
Foliation), a hyphen is placed between the Arabic numerals, e.g. H41-42F 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 72). 


Colophon 

See also Dates and dating, Scribes and copyists, Transcription 

Colophon ('hilltop 5 or 'summit 5 ) is a ‘signing off note 5 , a ‘crowning touch 5 
('finishing stroke 5 ), or sometimes appropriately referred to as the 'tail of the 
text 5 . The word derives from the Ionian city of that name. It was held that the 
Colophonians, being good fighters, tipped the scale in favour of whichever 
side of a battle they fought on, bringing it to an end. "Hence the phrase of 
Ersamus: 'Colophonem adidti 5 - 'I have put a finishing touch to it 5 and its use 
to describe the words at the end of a book 55 (Glaister 1996: 103). 

Not all manuscripts have colophons and there are a few examples of colo- 
phons inscribed elsewhere, e.g. the recto of the first — » folium (folio) of the 
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— » textblock. Also, the information contained in the colophon varies from 
one manuscript to another (Deroche et al. 2006: 318-321). The colophon 
may be constructed by the author himself (hence authorial), or by the scribe 
(hence scribal). For this reason one may encounter two-tier colophons. In the 
middle period the term often used for the end of the manuscript, including 
the colophon, was khatm (‘seal’, ‘end’). Other terms encountered in technical 


literature are dhaylah, hard (or jar d) al-matn , qayd al-faragh , and takhtimah 
(AMT; AMTS). 

Tab. 21: Examples of colophons (cf. also Fig. 34, 73, 116, 117, 142, 157, 

and Tab. 47b, 48) 


Transcription 



allaqahu li-nafsih al-faqir ila Allah ta'ala 
Mahmud bn Ahmad bn Muhammad III 
ibn Khatlb al-Dahshah al-Shafi'I bi-al- 
Jami' al-mushar ilayhi 111 wa-wafaqa 
al-faragh minhu thanl 'ashr <mi>n 
Sha'ban al-Mukarram sanat arba' 'ashrata 
wa-thamanimi<’>ah /3/ (Arberry 1955: 

I, pi. 8). 


a 






allaqaha mu<’>allifuha Muhammad bn 
Muhammad bn Muhammad al-Manbiji 
al-Hanbali kana (?) Allah lahu III 
wa-samahahu bi-mannih wa-karamih min 
nuskhat aslih fi Rajab al-fard sanat sab' 
wa-sab'in 111 wa-sab'imi<’>ah ahsana Allahu 
aqibataha h (= intaha) 13/ (Arberry 1955: II, 
pi. 38). 


Transcription 


b 



nammaqahu afqar 'ibad Allah al-Rahm<a>n 
Ramadan bn Muhammad bn Salman III 
al-Tabr<I>z! tajawaza 'an sayyi<’>atihim al-ghaffur 
bi-lutfih al-qawl 111 sanah 131 960 /4/ (RBD A3) 


Transcription 
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Transcription 

tammat al-kitab 111 bi-awn 
Allah al- c Aziz al-Wahhab 111 
wa-salla Allah taala ala sayyidina 
Muhammad wa-<a>lih wa-sahbih 
/3/ ajma In wa-al-hamd li-Llah 
Rabb al-'Alamin qad waqaa 
al-faragh min tahrir /4/ hadhihi 
al-nuskhah al-mubarakah fi yawm 
al-khamls q-b-y-h [sic] (qubayla?) 
al-'asr li-<a>khir (?) min shahr 
/5/ Safar al-khayr min yad c abd 
[sic] al-da'if al-sayyid Darwlsh 
Mustafa bn Muhammad al-muhtaj 
ila Rabbih al-ghufran tarikh sanah 
1189 al-hamd li-Llah h (= intaha) 
(four dots) 161 tammat al-kitab (in 
a different hand) (ISL 169) 


* I / ^ * 1 * \ I jf f J i t " ^ \V *{''' * 






Transcription 


wa-katabahu bi-khatt yadih al-faniyah mu’allifuhu al-abdu al-faqir ila karam mawlahu 
al-raji afwahu III wa-rikhah Yaish bn Ibrahim bn Yusuf bn Simakm al-Umawi afa 
Allah c anhu wa-samaha lahu wa-li-man 111 waqafa ‘alayhi al-fadl fi an yastura ma 
yandura wa-yasmah firna yalmah wa-yaghdi c an ma la yard! wa-kana / 3/ al-faragh 
min naskhih fi ghurrat shahr Allah al-Muharram muftatah sanat ithnayn wa-sab'in 
wa-sab c imi<’>ah /4/ c arrafa Allah barakataha wa-ila Allah al-tawassul fi al-salamah 
min al-zalal wa- c alayhi al-tawakkul / 5/ fi sihhat al-qawl wa-al- c amal wa-salla Allah 
‘ala sayyidina wa-mawlana Muhammad al-nasikh (?) bi-shariatih 161 wa-millatih jami c 
al-sharayikh wa-al-milal wa-ala <a>lih wa-sahbih wa-sallama tasliman kathiran 111 
(Arberry 1955: III, pi. 78) 
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Colophons were not always distinguished from the main text. Those that were 
set apart are found in various forms and sizes, including rectangles and circles, 
but from about the 10/ 16th century the colophon in the shape of an upturned 
triangle (sometimes truncated), perhaps in imitation of the key-stone shaped 
handle of the — » tabula ansata, predominates in the central Arab lands (see 
e.g. Bayani et al. 1999: 258-263; Deroche et al. 2006: 180-184). 

A manuscript can have a number of colophons. Thus, for instance, in a multi- 
volume set each volume can have its own colophon. Sometimes however the 
text even within one volume may have a number of colophons with different 
dates. This is often the case when the volume consists of a number of different 
works. Furthermore, colophons in Arabic manuscripts were sometimes written 
in Ottoman Turkish or Persian, and although most of them were written in 
prose, some were composed in verse. For instance: 

• wa-tamma dha al-nazm bi-tayslr al-ahad * salkhjumada al-thanlflyawm 
al-ahad min c dm [ijthnatayn wa-saVln allati * bada thaman mi ah lil- 
hijratl (Cureton and Rieu 1998: 255, 290; see also Gacek 1984: 31). 

The colophons in Persian started to appear in the 6/ 12th century (§e§en 1997: 
214ff; Gacek 1991: nos.23/1 and 58). The ‘special 5 character of the colophon 
was emphasized as early as the 4/ 10th century by the use of a particular style 
of the script or by integrating it into an illumination (— » Tailpiece) (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 244). For example, in Iran in the 8/14th and 9/15th centuries, 
colophons were often written in — » taliq (Amlni 1409: 372-374, 378, 381, 384, 
386, 388-389, 432, 436; Koningsveld and al-Samarrai, 1978: 79) and from the 
9/15th century onwards in — » riqa or — » tawqi/riqa (Gacek 1985: xii; Soucek 
1979: 13, 23), — » nastaliq , and —> shikastah. Likewise, some manuscripts of 
Ottoman Turkish origin have their colophons executed in the — » ijazah script 
(Gacek 1991: no. 116; Bayani et al. 1999: 258-263). 


The contents 

In an ideal colophon we may find information not only about the type of — » 
composition (text), mode of — » transcription (copying), but also the mode of 
— » collation (including details of the model/exemplar), — » letter-pointing, — » 
vocalization, — » rubrics and rubrication, — » painted decoration, and — » painted 
illustration. For example: 

• katabahu wa-dabatahu wa-dhahhabahu 

• waqaa al-faragh min katbih wa-qira [at]ih 

• faragha min naskhih wa-samaih , etc. (Cureton and Rieu 1998: 66, 59, 587). 
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Other elements may include: 

• title of the book (— » Book titles) 

• author’s name 

• date of composition and/or transcription (— » Dates and dating) 

• patron’s name (— » Patronage, and — » Commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned manuscripts) 

• scribe’s name (— » Scribes and copyists) 

• place of transcription (— » Towns and localities), and 

• final formulae. 

In order properly to decipher the various pieces of information, it is necessary 
to be familiar with the terminology and expressions used in this context. 


Introductory expressions 

The end of the text and the beginning of the colophon were indicated in the 
Western tradition by such words as desinit and — » explicit (Troupeau 1997; 
Cureton and Rieu 1998, passim). In the Arabic context we find a variety of 
verbs and verbal nouns. 

The most common terms encountered are: 


• tamma (tamdm) • najiza (najz, najaz) 

• atamma (itmam) • kamala or kamula (kamal) 

• khatama (khatm, khitam) • akmala (ikmal) 

• ikhtatama (ikhtitam) • faragha (faragh, faraghah) 

• anha (inha) • farragha (tafrlgh) (James 1992: 41). 

• intaha (intiha) 

Each of the above verbal nouns (in round brackets) may be used with any of 
the following verbs: 


• kana 

• waqaa 

• wafaqa 

• ittafaqa 

• hasala 


• tahayyaa 

• sadafa 

• tayassara 

• hakama 

• tasharrafa. 


For example: wa-ittafaqa al-faragh min nasakhat hadha al-kitab al-mustatab . . . 
Other expressions include: istaraha al-qalam or qadama al-qalam , and the like. 

Sometimes, abandoning these expressions, the scribe may begin the colophon 
by a direct reference to the mode of — » transcription, for instance, c allaqahu , 
katabahuy harrarahu. 
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Closing formulae 

The end of the colophon is indicated by the following formulae: tatmlm , tamln , 
ta/gzf, intiha (AMT), which most often appear in their abbreviated forms: 
j», (often with the a/z/joined to the mz"m), iaas (often as a logograph) or and 
a (various forms) or j*. The tafqlt is almost exclusively used in the Iranian/ 
Indian context. 


Tab. 22: Various forms/abbreviations of the words intaha , tamma , and/agat a) ISL 
139 (h=intaha; tamma); b) ISL 124: mmm //m; c) ISL 15: hhhh//hh//h; d) BWL 199: 

faqat faqat faqat tamam shud 



Coloured inks and paints 

See also Chrysography, Gilt and gilding, Ink, Rubrics and rubrication, 
Vocalization 


Coloured inks are made of pigments, that is, substances which impart colour. 
They can occur in plant or animal tissue, as well as stones or metals (hence 
metallic inks). The use of coloured inks was motivated by the desire to bring 
out or highlight certain elements of the text and it pre-dates the coming of 
Islam. Coloured inks, especially red ink, can be found already in early frag- 
ments of the — » Qur'an from the end of the lst/7th century (Deroche et al. 
2006: 115). 

As is the case with black — » ink, there are numerous recipes for coloured 
inks recorded in Arabic literature. Probably the earliest source on coloured inks 
is c Umdat al-kuttab attributed to Ibn Badls (d. 453/1061) (1971: 101-134; see 
also Levey 1962: 77-9, 21-36 and Schopen 2004: 207-222). Ibn Badls groups 
the recipes into those for use with brush ( al-ahbar al-mulawwanah) and those 
with the pen ( liyaq , sg. llqah). 

The recipes for coloured inks and paints given by Ibn Badls include the 
following substances: 


• yellow arsenic (orpiment) 
(zarnikh asfar) 

• red arsenic (realgar) 

( zarnikh ahmar) 


• red lead (minium) ( salaqun , salaquri) 

• white lead ( isfidaj ) 

• lac/lake (lakk, lukk) 

• talc or mica ( talq ) 
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• saffron ( zafaran ) • cinnabar, vermilion ( zunjufr , 

• indigo (nil) zanjafr ), and 

• verdigris ( zinjar ) • lapis lazuli ( lazuward , laziward). 

• ochre (mughrah) 

For Ibn Badls coloured inks fall into three main groups: red, yellow and green, 
although he describes other coloured inks such as violet, white, blue and pink. 
His work includes the preparation of 31 coloured inks, among them: 


• liqah hamra (red) 

• liqah safra (yellow) 

• liqah zarqa (blue) 

• liqah khadra (green) 

• liqah bay da (white) 

• liqah lazuwardiyah 
(sky-blue, azure blue) 


• liqah dhahabiyah (gold) 

• liqah fiddiy ah (silver) 

• liqah banafsajiyah (violet) 

• liqah wardiyah (rose, pink), and 

• liqah zinjariyah (verdigris). 


Al-MarrakushI (2001: 93-101), in turn, mentions such coloured inks (ahbar) as: 


• white ( al-abyad ) 

• red (al-ahmar - used for illumination, idhhab , of Qur ans) 

• pink ( al-wardi ) 

• ruby ( al-yaquti ) 

• reddish-brown ( al-khamri ) 

• yellow (al-asfar - used instead of gold for suras of the Qur an) 

• green (al-akhdar - used in early Qur ans) 

• pistachio colour (al-fustuqi - used for chapter headings, li-naqsh 
al-fawatih) 

• azure blue (lazuwardi - used for the division of the Qur’an into ahzab , 
ashar and akhmas , as well as chapter headings in other books). 

On the other hand, al-Qalqashandl (1963: II, 477-478) mentions only four 
main types of coloured inks: gold ( dhahab ), sky-blue, also known as ultra- 
marine or lapis lazuli ( laziward , lazaward, lazuward ), brilliant red (cinnabar, 
vermilion) ( zunjufr , zinjafr ) and reddish-brown (al-mughrah al-Iraqiyah). 
Gold, silver, copper and tin ( qasdir ), used for making gold inks, was either 
melted or pulverized. A recipe for one gold ink ( dhahab , ma al-dhahab) (—> 
Gilt and gilding), as given by al-Qalqashandl, mentions liquid gold (from a 
gold leaf), mixed with clear lemon juice, water, a little bit of saffron (zafaran) 
and gum arabic (for a study of pigments used by Persian painters see Purinton 
and Watters 1991). 
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Commissioned and non-commissioned manuscripts 

See also Patronage 

Most manuscripts, depending on their destination, can be grouped into four 
main categories: on the one hand; private and public, and on the other; commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned. Those destined for personal use, and copied by 
individual scholars, are sometimes loosely termed as ‘scholars’ copies’. A good 
percentage of them however were made for sale. It is important to bear these 
distinctions in mind when considering the quality of the transmitted text. 

From the textual point of view a copy made for personal use (especially when 
copied by a renowned scholar or a professional scribe) can be, and often is, 
far better, in terms of accuracy, than a copy made for sale or commissioned 
by a patron whose only interest in the work is its artistic appearance. Indeed, 
commissioned copies were often elegantly calligraphed and decorated, and it 
was this aspect of bookmaking, and not necessarily the text itself, that may 
have been important to the patron. An exception here may be commissioned 
deluxe copies of the — » Qur an whose text was expected to be copied accurately 
(James 1988: 220, 222, 223, 227, 236, 237, 238, 239). 


Composed scripts — » Scripts and hands 


Composition (text) 

See also Chapter and section headings, Prefaces (of compositions) 


Types of compositions 

A quick overview of the intellectual output of Islamic civilization gives a picture 
of a great variety of compositions ( muallafat , talifat , muharrarat , musannafat ), 
whether in prose or verse, by Arab and non- Arab authors. Books were abridged, 
versified, commented upon, and — » glosses and superglosses were collected 
from — » margins of manuscripts to create new compositions. The terminology 
connected with this production is consequently also very rich. And thus, the 
general terms referring to a book are: kitab and risalah. The words madkhal 
and muqaddimah usually refer to textbooks, whereas nubdhah, nuktah , c ujalah , 
maqalah , and majallah are usually short compositions. 

Works which came about as a result of — » dictation are known as amali 
(‘lectures’). Original, unabridged compositions are referred to as asl, umm, 
jami ( majmu ), mutawwal , mabsut , mudawwanah. The — » Qur an, depending 
on its physical structure, is known as mushaf, khatmah and rab'ah , whereas 
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the terms musannaf musnad and juz are compositions connected specifically 
with Hadith compilations. Furthermore, khatm is a composition to celebrate 
the completion of the recitation of al-Bukharf s Sahlh , while ajwibah designates 
a work of responsa. Moreover, 

• Abridgements and epitomes are called: mukhtasar ( ikhtisar ), mulakhkhas 
( talkhls ), khulasah , muhadhdhab ( tahdhlb ), mujaz or mnj/z (ydz), 
muqtadab ( iqtidab ). 

• Anthologies are known as muntakhab ( intikhab ), mukhtar ( ikhtiyar ), 
nukhbah , nuqayah ( intiqa ), takhrlj (ikhraj, istikhraj ), and zubdah. 

• Rearrangements are expressed by to/nd, tabwlb, tastlr. 

• Commonplace books are known as kunnash, kashkul , and tadhkirah. 

• Study records, depending on the region, are referred to as fihris, fihrist, 
fahrasah , barnamaj , thabat{thabt),sanad , mashyakhah , mu jam, and ijazah. 

• Systematic commentaries are ta/sir and shark. An original, long com- 
mentary - al-sharh al-kablr ( al-mutawwal , al-baslt ); a middle commen- 
tary - al-sharh al-wasat ( wasit ); a short commentary - al-sharh al-saghlr 
(i al-mukhtasar , al-wajtz); a comment-text book - al-sharh al-mamzuj 
( al-mazjl ). 

• Glosses are expressed by such words as hashiyah ( tahshiyah ), or 

taliqah , taqrlr, and taqyid. 

• The terms ta/nd, takhrlj may refer to glosses gathered from margins of 
manuscripts. 

• Supplements to works are known as takmilah ( takmll ), tatimmah 
( tatmlm ), and d/zay/ ( tadhyll ). 

• The word dlwan refers to collected poems, whereas individual poems 
are indi-cated by such words as qasldah , urjuzah ( irtijaz ), muzdawijah , 
maqtu (maqatf). 

• Amplified poems can be murabba , mukhammas ( takhmls ), and tosbf. 

• Versified prose works are known as nazm or manzumah. 

• Translations and paraphrases are nag/, tarjamah , and tan'/?. 

Furthermore, reverence for books often finds expression in the use of honorif- 
ics added to the words representing compositions. Thus, such words as /cdd/?, 
risalah, nuskhah , and the like, are often followed by such adjectives as: s/zan/> 
mustatab, mubarak , and maymun. For instance: 

• al-kitab al-mustatab • al-khatmah al-muazzamah 

• al-kitab al-mubarak al-karlmah al-jalllah al-sharlfah 

• al-tafslr al-mubarak • al-mushaf al-mukarram al-sharlf 

• al-khatmah al-mubarakah • al-nuskhah al-sharlfah al-maymunah. 

• al-jami al-mubarak 
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Content arrangement 

On the whole, most, if not all, Arabic compositions tend to begin and end with 
what is known in the Western context as — » ‘superscription’ and ‘subscription’. 
The superscription traditionally begins with the basmalah and the subscrip- 
tion opens with the tamma(t) al-kitab. In the majority of cases the body of 
the Arabic text comprised the following parts: preface or prologue ( khutbah , 
dibajah, fatihah ( iftitah , istiftah), sadr (tasdir), tali ah ( matla ), and tawtiah ) (— » 
Prefaces (of compositions)), introduction ( muqaddimah ), main composition, 
conclusion or epilogue ( khatimah , ikhtitam) and the author’s — » colophon. In 
epistolography and rhetoric the composition was usually divided into ibtida , 
takhallus and intiha (Freimark 1967; El, s.v. “Ibtida ”, III, 1006, “Intiha ”, III, 
1246, “Takhallus”, X, 123; Qalqashandi 1963: VI, 274-313). 

The conclusion or epilogue ( khatimah , also khatimat al-khatimah - double 
epilogue) is almost invariably rounded off with the humble ‘and God knows 
best’ (wa- Allah a lam bi-al-sawab). Other formulae such as hasbalah, hawqalah 
( hawlaqah ), hamdalah and salwalah, tasdiq, istighfarah, istiadhah ( taawwudh ), 
istirja ( tarji ), istithna and masKalah may also be present here (— » Textual 
formulae). The end of the composition, just as the colophon, may be shaped 
in a special form, such as an up-turned triangle. 


Conjectures* 

Conjectures are intelligent guesses, which may or may not be, strictly speak- 
ing, correct. Most corrections or emendations are in a sense conjectural. In 
other words, what a given scribe or corrector regards as a certain (obvious) 
emendation, may not actually be sound. Some scribes or correctors emend the 
text in a manner that seemingly points to their linguistic and scholarly confi- 
dence and command. This is seen clearly in manuscripts in which the reader 
or copyist is directed to substitute one word for another or is told flatly that a 
given word is more correct than another. These corrections are accompanied 
by such words and/or abbreviations as sawabuhu , sahha or asahh , badal, J 
(for badal ) or J 

The more cautious scribe marks the doubtful words by using such terminol- 
ogy as: laallahu (‘perhaps’), azunnu(hu) (‘I think it to be’), zann (‘opinion’), 
and zahir (‘alleged’, ‘presumed’). The word laallahu is quite often abbreviated 
as p ( ras al-ayn) or sometimes as ap. The words azunnuhu , and zahir can 
be abbreviated as & (either pointed or unpointed). The latter abbreviation is 
almost always used in the Iranian/Indian context. The ^ or 1? may also stand 
for fihi nazar , i.e. “it requires consideration by reason of its want of clearness 
or perspicuity” (Lane 1984: II, 2812). It is interesting to note that this abbrevia- 
tion usually stands on its own (without a suggested reading). 
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r J 

yt*A}>-*£5} i>jjj ^ f iG> kji.lxil I 

Fig. 49: Example of the use of the expression laallahu (inner margin) 
(Dinawarl 1986: 161) 


Fig. 50: Example of the use of the expression azunnuhu (outer margin) 
(Ibn Samajun 1992: IV, 76) 



* This lemma is based on Gacek 2007: 221 . 


Conjugate leaf — » Folium (folio) 


Conjunction marks 

See also Syntax clarification marks 

A conjunction is “an uninflected word used to connect words, clauses or 
sentences. Conjunctions show the relation of one thought to another. Fience 
conjunctions for the most part join one sentence to another” (OED). In Ara- 
bic, inseparable conjunctions (huruf al-atf or 'awatif ) are waw and fa, while 
the most common separable conjunctions are idh, idha, am, aw, an, in, anna, 
hatta, Hndama, kay, lamma, law, mata (Wright 1967: 290). 

Conjunction marks ( c alamat al-atf ) are additional textual signs or — » 
abbreviations that link related clauses or sentences. They are found mostly in 
Arabic manuscripts copied by non- Arabs and indicated in manuscripts by such 
abbreviations as p, W, U&, Ja« (for matuf ) (Gacek 1996: 5; AMT, 100). 
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Contractions — » Abbreviations and abbreviation symbols 


Copyists — » Scribes and copyists 


Corrections — > Textual corrections 


Correction signs — » Signes-de-renvoi 


Counters — > Letterforms (allographs) 


Countermarks — > Watermarks 


Cryptography — > Secret alphabets, Seal of Solomon 


Current/cursive — » Scripts and hands 


Cut-work — > Filigree decoration 



Dates and dating 

See also Chronograms and chronosticons, Chronology and calendars 

Not all manuscripts were dated. In fact, a large proportion of Arabic codices are 
without dates. The date itself, if present, features mostly (but not exclusively) 
in the — » colophon and can refer to the date of — » composition or copying (— » 
Transcription) or exemplar (model) or — » collation. Sometimes the distinction 
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between copying and composition is not clear and even if the date of copying 
appears to be certain it has to be corroborated on the basis of other evidence, 
such as script (— » Scripts and hands), illumination (— » Painted decoration), 
—> paper, and — » bookbinding. There are two reasons for exercising caution; 
the first is intended — » forgery and the second, the copying of the original 
colophon from the exemplar without, however, indicating the date of the 
newly made copy. 

A number of texts, particularly those emanating from the chancery or other 
state departments, contain information on dating. They deal with the origin 
and grammatical forms of the names of nights, days, and months. Probably 
the earliest text of this kind is the work of Yahya ibn Ziyad al-Farra (d. 
207/822), entitled al-Ayyam wa-al-layall wa-al-shuhur. A similar work called 
al-Shamarlkh fl c ilm al-tarlkh was also composed by Jalal al-DIn al-Suyutl 
(d. 911/1505) (Gacek 2004). The most exhaustive treatment of dates and 
dating, however, can be found in the great Mamluk work Subh al-asha by 
al-Qalqashandl (1963: VI, 243ff.). 


The traditional date and its components 


Dating by day and night 

Al-Qalqashandl (1963: 1, 339-439) refers to this kind of dating as: tarlkh bi-ajza 
al-yawm aw al-laylah or tarlkh bi-layall al-shahr. Muslim dates in Arabic 
manuscripts vary in the amount of detail they contain. The most complete 
date comprises the following five elements: 

• time of night or day 

• day of the week 

• night, day or decade of the month 

• name of the month or festival, and the 

• year. 

The time of night or day is usually expressed by the use of such words as: 


shafaq 

the first ‘hour of night 

sabdh ( subh , sablhah) orfajr 

the last ‘hour’ of night 

shuruq 

the first ‘hour’ of day 

duhan (dahlyah) 

early morning, forenoon 

zuhr or zawal 

midday, noon 
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c asr 

early afternoon 

asil ( masa , umsiyah) 

between afternoon and sunset, late afternoon 

ghurub 

the last ‘hour’ of day 

c ashiyah 

late evening, nightfall 


The special words to indicate the first and last day of the month are ghurrah 
and salkh (also insilakh , munsalakh , sarar) respectively. Similarly, the word 
ghurar was used to mean the first three nights and daadl the last three nights 
of the month (El, s.v. “Layl and nahar”, V, 708). 

As regards the calculation of the day of a given month, this was expressed 
either by indicating how many days had elapsed ( madia , khala) or were remain- 
ing {baqiya). Al-Qalqashandl calls this type of dating: al-tarlkh bi-al-madl and 
al-tarikh bi-al-baqi respectively (Qalqashandi 1963: VI, 243-251; Deroche et al. 
2006: 325). The day of the month can be expressed by means of yawm (followed 
by an ordinal number up to 19 and a cardinal number from 20 upwards, e.g. 
yawm al-thalithah wa-al-ishrln min Muharram = 23rd Muharram) or laylah 
(pi. layalin ), the latter being more common but often omitted. For example: 

• yawm al-jumah al-mubarak li-ishrln laylah khalat (madat) min shahr 
Allah Dhi al-Qadah c dm 1118 or 

• yawm al-ahad al-mubarak li-arbaa c ashrata (laylah) (in) baqiyat min 
shahr Muharram sanah 963. 


The Muslim month 

On the whole, Muslim months were used although Coptic and Syriac names 
were also employed, particularly in the early years of Islam. Months have 
either 30 days or 29 days. Traditionally the majority of Muslim months were 
accompanied by epithets or honorifics (Littmann 1918: Horovitz 1923; Gro- 
hmann 1966: 12; Deroche et al. 2006: 325; Cureton and Rieu 1998: 716), and 
the name of the month could be followed by a prayer, e.g. khatama bi-al-khayr 
wa-al-iqbal (Gacek 1985: 6). 


Muharram 

al-Haram 

Safar 

al-Khayr, al-Zafar, al-Muzaffar, al-Mubarak, al- Aziz 
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Rabf al-awwal 

al-Sharlf 

Rabf al-akhir 

al-Mubarak 

Rajab 

al-Murajjab, al-Haram, al-Asamm, al-Asabb, al-Fard 

Shaban 

al-Muazzam, al-Mukarram, al-Mubarak, al- Sharif, 
al-WasIm 

Ramadan 

al-Mubarak, al-Muazzam 

Shawwal 

al-Mukarram, al-Mubarak 

Dhu al-Qadah 

al- Sharif, al-Haram 

Dhu al-Hijjah 

al- Sharif, al-Haram 


Abbreviations of months 

The names of the months could also be abbreviated. This was often the case 
in ownership statements especially in the Ottoman period (Gacek 1987 A: 89; 
Rida 1274/1857: 150; Cureton and Rieu 1998: 638; Koningsveld and al-Samarrai 
1978: 41, 127). 


r 

Muharram 


Safar 


Rabf al-awwal (al-mawlud) 

O’O 

Rabf al-thanl (akhir) 

S>~, \^, U» 

Jumada al-ula 


Jumada al-akhirah 

Vo 

Rajab 

lT’ jf 1 

Shaban 


Ramadan 


Shawwal 


Dhu al-Qadah 

5 

Dhu al-Hijjah 
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Dating by the decades of the month 

This type of dating is known as tarlkh bi-al-ashar min al-shahr. This practice, 
in which the month was divided roughly into three decades, was quite common 
in manuscripts of the middle period. Here the following expressions were used 
(Qalqashandi 1963: VI, 248): 


al-ashr al-ula ( al-uwal ) 

1st decade 

al-ashr al-wustd ( al-wusat ) 

2nd decade 

al-ashr al-ukhra ( al-ukhar , al-akhirah , al-awakhir) 

3rd decade 


The year 

The year itself was usually recorded in full, particularly in early middle period 
manuscripts. Often the words were accompanied with figures for greater 
accuracy or clarity. The year is usually introduced by the word sanah or dm, 
with the latter found perhaps more often (but not exclusively) in Maghrebi 
manuscripts. The word sanah may become a logograph (word-symbol) in the 
form of a long stroke above which or below which is written the date. 


Tab. 23: The word sanah accompanied with dates given in digits: a) ISL 14; b) ISL 

48; c) ISL 77; d) RBD A3 



Confusion sometimes arises with the words tis\ tisun and sab\ saVun when 
not pointed (see e.g. Gacek 1991: no. 161/3). 

Dates in middle period manuscripts are often written in a very unconven- 
tional way and can be difficult to decipher (for tables of dates found in papyri 
see Karabacek 1887: 93-95). 


Tab. 24: Various types of dates in words (fully spelled out) (Arberry 1955) 


a 

b 

c 

d 



^ l/LS» 


= 513 (IV, pi. 103) 

= 581 (I, pi. 2) 

= 656 (III, pi. 84) 

= 665 (III, pi. 94) 
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e 

f 

g 

h 

= 753 (IV, pi. 129) 

= 755 (VI, pi. 164) 

= 780 (IV, pi. 104) 

'b 

= 814 (I, pi. 8) 

i 

) 

k 

1 




f~- b 

= 857 (IV, pi. 131) 

= 858 (III, pi. 93) 

= 860 (III, pi. 98) 

= 869 (IV, pi. 112) 


From the 11/ 17th century onwards dates are sometimes shortened to two or 
three digits, e.g. 36 or 99 = 1036 or 1099 (MashukhI 1994: 173); likewise, 157 = 
1157 and 212 = 1212. 


Fig. 51: Detail showing the date: 

Dhu al-Qa c dah sanah [ 1] 163 (RBD AC156) 

Just as with the name of the month, the year may also be followed by a prayer 
for its success and happy conclusion. In this context one may encounter the 
following expressions (Arberry 1955: I, pi. 29, II, pi. 38, III, pi. 78, IV, pi. 104; 
Gacek 2002: 651; Gacek 1985: 6): 

• ahsana Allah khitamaha wa-yassara fl khayr tamamaha 

• ahsana Allah 'aqibataha 

• c arrafa Allah barakataha 

• ahsana Allah taqaddlhafl khayr wa-afiyah 

• khatamaha Allah bi-al-khayrat 

• khatama bi-al-khayr wa-al-iqbal. 

Dating by feasts and festivals 

It is also not unusual to see Arabic manuscripts dated by the day of a feast or 
festival ( tarikh bi al-mawasim) (Qalqashandi 1963: VI, 248; Grohmann 1966: 
23). Examples: 



fi laylat Ashura 

10th of Muharram 

fiyawm c Id al-fitr 

1st of Shawwal 
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flyawm ‘ Arafat 

9th Dhu al-Hijjah 

flyawm ‘ Id al-nahr 

10th Dhu al-Hijjah 

flyawm ‘Id al-adha 

10th Dhu al-Hijjah 

flyawm al-qarr 

11th Dhu al-Hijjah 

flyawm al-nafr al-awwal 

12th Dhu al-Hijjah 

flyawm al-nafr al-thanl 

13th Dhu al-Hijjah 

fl laylat al-qadar 

26-27th Ramadan 

fl laylat al-miraj 

27th Rajab 

flyawm mawlid (milad) al-Nabl 

12th Rabf al-Awwal 


Dating by regnal years (Anno Regni, A.R.) 

This type of dating, known as al-tarlkh bi-al-julus (Pers. sal-ijulusl), was quite 
common in India. A number of Arabic and Persian manuscripts at McGill can 
be found dated in this fashion. For example: Muharram, the eighth year of the 
reign of Muhammad Padshah GhazI (= 1139/1726?) and Rabf I of the 2nd 
year of Shah Alam’s reign (= 1174/1760) (Gacek 1991: nos. 106 and 235). In 
manuscripts of Indian origin (often Ismaili manuscripts) apart from the actual 
date, the reign of the ruler or da i is indicated by such expressions as: 


V* 1 

^ !jju 

^ 'ffSj* Ajj y( 

pj-A ■■ 

£7^^ A 3 U- 


• /z a/zd 

• /z waqt 

• /z zaman 

• /z asr (Gacek 1984, passim). 


Dating by fractions 

Although supposedly invented by Ibn 
Kamal Pasha (d. 940/1533), this type 
of dating (also known as al-tarlkh hi - 
al-kusur or al-tarlkh al-kinal ) is already 
found in a copy of Rasail Ikhwan al-safa 
dated 717/1318: 


Fig. 52: Commentary by SadrI Afandl on 
the dating by fractions originally presented 
by Ibn Kamal Pasha (Gacek 1985: 178) 
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• tammat al-risalah fl al-yawm al-sabi c min al-thulth al-awwal min al-shahr 
al-khamis min al-nisf al-thanl min al-‘am al-sabi c min al-ushr al-thanl 
min al-qarn al-thamin (= 7th Dhu al-Qa c dah 717) (§e§en 1997: 216). 

Both the dates of composition as well as dates of copying could be expressed 
in fractions (Gacek 1991: nos. 67 and 129). 

There are a number of commentaries on dates in fractions, including a very 
detailed analysis of the process written by MawalidI (1996). This unusual prac- 
tice was to treat the 12 months of the year as divided into two halves ( nisf ) 
of six months each, each month referred to as a suds. Thus, al-suds al-awwal 
min al-nisf al-awwal represents the month of Muharram. Similarly the years 
are divided into units, decades, and hundreds, each referred to as c ushr . Thus, 
min al-ushr al-sadis min al-ushr al-thalith min al-ushr al-ashir represents the 
year 926 (Ritter 1948; Dietrich 1961; Gacek 1985: no. 211; §e§en 1997: 219; 
§e§en et al. 1986: 1, 282; Quiring-Zoche 1994: 111-112, 224-225; Deroche et al. 
2006: 326). 


Approximate dating 

As mentioned above, there are numerous manuscripts which do not carry 
the date of transcription. The date can, however, be estimated or inferred on 
the basis of various elements connected with the text or the history of the 
manuscript. 

The two most often used termini for the purpose of estimated dating are 
terminus ante quern (term/date or event before which; finishing point of a 
period) and terminus post quern (term/date or event after which; starting 
point of a period). Good examples of termini ante quern are — » ownership 
statements, — » bequest statements and seal impressions. On the other hand, 
internal evidence (such as a historical event, personage or date of composition) 
can be considered as termini post quern. 


Decorated paper 

See also Marbled paper, Tinted (coloured) paper 

To this category of special papers belong, in the first place, — » tinted (coloured) 
paper, and —> marbled paper. Other decorated papers are the so-called ‘silhou- 
etted paper 5 and ‘gold-sprinkled paper 5 . Both techniques appear to have been 
practiced in Iran from the 9/ 15th century on, and in Turkey from the end of 
the 10/16th century on (Deroche et al. 2006: 61, 248-249). 
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Silhouetted paper takes it name from coloured silhouettes imprinted on 
paper. In Iran silhouetted paper was made using a stencil with designs such 
as — » arabesque, animal or angelic forms, most often in red or violet. The sil- 
houettes were cut out from very fine tinted leather placed between two sheets 
of paper impregnated with alum (Doizy 1996: 78-79). In Turkey, on the other 
hand, the technique involved the impregnation of the whole thickness of the 
paper, using pads of felt, with such designs as trees or flowers, in green or pink 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 248-249). 

Gold- sprinkled paper (Pers. zar afshan) appeared in the 9/ 15th century in 
Iran and was subsequently adopted by the Ottoman Turks. The technique was 
very popular with Khurasani artists in the 10/ 16th century and was used in 
some very important Safavid manuscripts (Deroche et al. 2006: 61, 249; EIR, 
s.v. “Afsan”). 

Silver-sprinkled paper, on the other hand, is found in manuscripts of Indian 
origin from the 12/ 18th century. 



• V 


Fig. 53: Detail of gold- 
sprinkled paper (ISL 9, 
dated 1267/1851) 


Decoration — » Painted decoration 


Dhahab script 

See also Chrysography 

Dhahab (properly qalam al-dhahab , lit. ‘script of gold 5 ) is an appellation found 
in Mamluk literature on calligraphy and given to — » thuluth or — » tawqi scripts 
written in gold ink (Gacek 1989B: 145). This ‘golden script 5 had no hairlines 
due to the fact that its letters were outlined ( muzammak ) in another colour (— » 
Outlines and outlining). One of the early examples of this script in the form 
of tawqi (probably not thuluth , on account of its medium-size) can be found 
in the Chester Beatty Qur an of Ibn al-Bawwab, dated 391/1000-01, where it is 
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used for surah-headings, juz -statements, an omission (inscribed in a — » tabula 
ansata), and various tables (Rice 1955). 



Fig. 54: Juz - statement penned in gold ink from the Chester 
Beatty Qur an, MS 1431, dated 391/1000-01 (detail) (Koran 
1983) 


Diacritical pointing (diacritics) — » Arabic alphabet, Letter-pointing 


Dictation 

See also Certificates of transmission, Collation 

The literature of the pre-Islamic period consisted mainly of poetry passed on 
by word of mouth; indeed, the reliance on memory among the Arabs of the 
region was paramount. The Arabic poetry of those times was passed on from 
generation to generation through the chain of transmitters ( rawi or rawiyah), 
that is, specially chosen pupils who would memorize the poems of a given poet 
or poets and insure that their poetry would live on (Pedersen 1984: 7). 

When Islam was born in Arabia the same method of transmission was 
employed for the — » Qur'an and the sayings of Muhammad. To quote Peder- 
sen, ££ [ j ] ust as the poet recited his production to his rawi until the latter knew 
it by heart, so also did the prophet Muhammad recite his revelation to one or 
more believers until they were able to repeat it” (Pedersen 1984: 15). In fact, 
Muslim tradition insists that the revelation was dictated to Muhammad by the 
archangel Gabriel, and that Muhammad in turn recited it back {mu aradah) 
to the archangel to ensure its proper transmission. The written Qur'an was, 
however, necessary in order to fix the correct text and thus prevent devia- 
tions. But otherwise the Qur'an continued to be transmitted from generation 
to generation by rote learning, just as in its early days and just as poems used 
to be (Pedersen 1984: 16). 

The almost total reliance on memory (hifz, dhakirah, mudhakarah) was the 
order of the day for most of the first Muslim century. The written transmission 
of knowledge in Islam was argued for and against even in the second Muslim 
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century. And though written transmission prevailed, having been given a boost 
by the introduction of — » paper in the second half of the 2nd/8th century, it 
was still the oral tradition which was regarded as the most authoritative, espe- 
cially in Hadith. The pupil not infrequently would learn by heart, from cover 
to cover, a given text in order to recite it ( c arada, lit. ‘present it’) later to his 
master/teacher (— » Collation). 

Arabic literature gives countless examples, some perhaps exaggerated, of 
scholars with prodigious memories who managed to memorize not only a given 
work but a whole corpus of literature in a given field (Makdisi 1981: 6-7; Peder- 
sen 1984: 26-27). Early scholars were knowledgeable in a number of disciplines; 
the philologist was also a Qur anic interpreter, a theologian, a philosopher, a 
historian, and so forth. However, when the corpus of literature began to grow, 
memory alone was not sufficient. The author would resort to notes and later to 
a written text as an aid to memory. Similarly, students who gathered in study 
circles ( halqat al-dars) for dictation sessions ( majlis al-imla ) would use pen 
and paper to take down what they heard. As the study circles grew, the teacher 
was obliged to employ a famulus ( mustamll ) who would relay his words (like a 
modern loud-speaker) for the benefit of those students who were seated further 
away from him. Thus, the so-called al-imla wa-al-istimla became a standard 
practice with its own well-defined rules (Weisweiler 1951: 27-57). 

In the first four centuries the majority of Arabic religious works were trans- 
mitted through dictation, that is, a dictation from memory (Makdisi 1981: 
9-24; Pedersen 1984: 24-27). This mode of transmission was advocated as 
late as the 6/12th century. c Abd al-Karim al-Sam c anI (1981: 8), the author of 
Adab al-imla wa-al-istimla , who died in 562/1166, had this to say about the 
learning of Hadith: 

There are various ways of learning (transmitting) Hadith. One is that you are taught 
by the muhaddith himself. Another is when you read in his presence or it is read 
in his presence and you listen. Another way is that it (the hadith) is presented to 
him and you ask for a — » certificate of transmission. Yet another is that he writes 
to you and he gives you permission to transmit it and you copy it from his book 
or a copy collated with his original. But the most correct of all these ways is that 
he dictates it to you and you write it down (...). 

Furthermore, Hadith was still taught in this way in the 9/ 15th century and 
in some parts of the Islamic world, such as Iran and Yemen, even later. The 
imla was the earliest way of ‘publishing one’s work. Even when the writing 
of a book was commissioned privately, publication would still be effected in 
this way. For centuries, the best form of publication was direct transcription 
of the author’s dictation. 

From the author’s point of view it may not have been an ideal way of 
doing it, since, having made public his work through dictation, it was most 
likely that he would lose every contact with it. The author, however, tried to 
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exercise some control over his work. First of all he would make sure that the 
best copy of his dictation was chosen and this would act as the exemplar ( asl , 
umm) on the basis of which all other copies would be corrected. Secondly, 
he would take the precaution of mentioning his name in full in the text to 
prevent it from misappropriation. In the course of time the works of early 
authors became textbooks for the successors and students who would in turn 
read and comment upon them. Naturally, as a result of the transmission of 
works through dictation, holographs (— » Autographs and holographs) (whether 
drafts ( musawwadat ) or fair copies ( mubayyadat )), i.e. texts written entirely 
in the author’s hand, would be extremely rare in the early Islamic period. 
Furthermore, drafts ( musawwadah , dustur ), if they existed, did not have the 
same academic value as an authorized text. Their value would have been more 
appreciated by bibliophiles than scholars. 


Diplomatic edition 

A diplomatic edition is a typographical — » transcription of a manuscript, usu- 
ally of a single surviving witness (unicum). “The object of a transcription is to 
indicate clearly to the reader what can be seen in the manuscript, what parts 
of the text have been corrected, inserted, lost, or damaged, and how the text 
has been laid out on the page” (Parkes 1979: xxviii). 

Typographical transcriptions (whether involving vernacular script or trans- 
literation) are also made for various notes and statements connected with the 
manuscript’s history, such as — » colophons, — » certificates of transmission, — » 
bequest or — » ownership statements, and the like. 

Here are some of the symbols used in modern transcriptions (see e.g. Parkes 
1979: xxviii-xxix; Savage-Smith et al. 2005: xix; Khan 1992: 27): 

• | A vertical stroke is used to indicate the end of a line. In Arabic, because of 
the possibility of confusion with the letter alif, two vertical strokes 1 1 are rec- 
ommended. Alternatively, if the transcription is given in transliteration 
two forward slashes // can be used. If the lines of the text are numbered 
(which is recommended), then the number can be placed between the 
vertical strokes or the forward slashes, e.g. /4/. 

• J The paragraph mark (pilcrow) is used to indicate any form of a para- 
graph mark (or text divider) used by the copyist or rubricator. Some 
scholars instead of the pilcrow use here an asterisk * or a circle with a 
dot inside or a disc •. 

• [sic] means ‘thus’ or ‘as written in the text’; an exclamation mark (!) 
is also used for this purpose. Both symbols can be replaced with the 
Arabic (LiS^), if the transcription is in Arabic font. 

• Bold type can be used for rubricated words. 
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• ... Suspension points between the words are used to indicate an actual 
lacuna in the text. The length of the lacuna is normally given in millimetres. 

• ... Dots placed under letters indicate that they are uncertainly deci- 
phered. Here a simple question mark (?) can also be used. 

• ( ) Round brackets (parentheses) are used for the expansion of abbrevia- 
tions. They can also be used to enclose letters which have been supplied 
either where the scribe has omitted them by mistake, or where he has 
omitted them on purpose but has failed to use the appropriate mark 
of abbreviation. Round brackets can also be used for insertions by the 
transcriber, for instance, when indicating the line number (see above) 
or when making a reference to a footnote. 

• (( )) Double round brackets can be used for marginal and interlinear 
additions by the original scribe. Here some scholars also use a backward 
and forward slash \ /. 

• [ ] Square brackets are employed to mark off parts of the text which 
have been lost through physical damage (in other words illegible). When 
the number of letters missing can be estimated, it is indicated by a cor- 
responding number of dots below the line [....] or by a figure [-16-]. 
When it cannot be estimated three dashes or three asterisks are used 
[ — ] or [***]. The size of the gap can be indicated by the distance 
between the brackets. 

• [[ ]] Double square brackets enclose words and letters which have been 
deleted by the scribe by means of crossing out, erasure, or expunctua- 
tion. If such letters or words can no longer be read, dots inside double 
square brackets [[...]] can be used. 

• < > Angle (obtuse) brackets can indicate something omitted in the 
process of transmission or damage (e.g. a hole) or a gap (lacuna). Some 
transcribers use these brackets instead of the square brackets. 

• « » Double angle brackets can indicate erasure or deletion in the text. 

• { } Braces are used for dittographic errors (word or words written twice), and 

• {{ }} double braces can be used for catchwords. 


Disjunct leaf — » Folium (folio) 


Display script 

The ‘display script’ is a “decorative script, generally incorporating higher grade 
letter forms and sometimes employing a variety of colours” (Brown 1994: 50). 
Display scripts were often used for — » chapter headings and — » book titles and 
can be seen accompanied by — » palmettes and/or — » vignettes and/or enclosed 
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in display panels. They were used in particular for surah - headings from the 
early Abbasid period onwards. Examples here include in particular the use of 
the — » New Abbasid Style and/or stylized — » c Kuff (Kufic) and — » thuluth or 
—> tawqi scripts. 

Fig. 55: Detail of 
a Maghrebi Quran 
(RBD A21, f.9b) with 
a chapter heading 
(reading: surat Yunus 
'alayhi al-salam 
Makklyah) in deco- 
rative/stylized ‘Kufic’ 
with a — » vignette in 
the outer margin 



Dittography — > Scribal errors 


DiwanI script 

Diwdni (Turk, divani ) is an Ottoman chancery script which developed from 
the Persian — » taliq. It was used in the Ottoman chancery from the late 9/ 15th 
century onwards. In comparison with taliq it has much more pronounced — » 
head-serifs, greater curvature to its ascenders and exaggerated loops in the 
descenders (— » Letterforms (allographs)). In Arabic manuscripts it is sometimes 
found in — » ownership statements and other notes (AMT, 49). From diwdni 
developed — » ruqah. 


Tab. 25: Some distinct letterforms of diwam script (based on Fazaill 1984: 313) 
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Double-page — » Folium (folio) 


Double-page illumination — » Finispiece, Frontispiece, Incipit page 


Doublure 


‘Doublure 5 is the covering of the inner — » 
bookcovers for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the — » bookbinding’s appearance 
and strengthening the cohesion between 
bookcovers and the — » textblock (Dero- 
che et al. 2006: 270). In Type I bindings 
the inner wooden cover was lined with 
—> parchment. Here the extremities of the 
parchment pieces were inserted between 
the first and the last — » quires to increase 
the cohesion of the whole structure. In the 
early period the parchment was often 
taken from a discarded — » codex. 

Fig. 56: Block-pressed design on a leather 
doublure, Egypt, 8/ 14th century (RBD A22) 

Subsequently, when the covers were made of pasteboards, the doublures were 
usually made of soft — » leather. They were slightly larger on one side than 
the size of the cover. The larger side (often having a zigzag edge) protruded 
directly onto the first leaf of the — » textblock thus making the binding stronger 
(cf. Fig. 16). In Iraq, however, in the middle period, the doublures were often 
made of the same size as the covers. Sheep skin was preferred for doublures in 
the middle period and the preferred colour was light-brown. In the Ottoman 
period, moreover, red was in vogue (Deroche et al. 2006: 271). The pattern on 
the doublure often replicated that of the upper cover or consisted of a block- 
pressed design using a large wooden stamp. The latter is often a hallmark of 
many middle period Islamic bindings (see Fig. 56). 

The use of paper (— » decorated, — » tinted or — » marbled) was also wide- 
spread, especially in codices, which employed — » endpapers as protection for 
the textblock. In the Ottoman period paper was also used for making — » filigree 
decorations/patterns on leather. The substitution of leather by marbled paper 
was a wide-spread phenomenon in the Ottoman Empire. Apart from paper, 
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we also encounter — » textiles, especially silk. The earliest examples come from 
the 5/1 1th century, while later extant specimens from the Ottoman Empire 
date back to the 9/ 15th century (Deroche et al. 2006: 274). 


Ductus — » Scripts and hands 



Early Abbasid scripts 

The label ‘Early Abbasid scripts' has been introduced by Francois Deroche to 
replace the term — » Kufi (Kufic), to designate the scripts which supplanted — » 
Hijazl in the production of the — » Qur an. He admits, however, that the term 
Abbasid is not entirely accurate, “for some of the styles included under this 
heading were already in use in the period immediately before the establishment 
of the Abbasid caliphate in AD 750” (Deroche 1992: 34). 

Deroche divided Early Abbasid scripts into six main styles (groups), identi- 
fied by the letters A to F and subdivided each group into types identified by 
Roman numerals, e.g. D.I, D.II, D.III. In a few cases he also created sub-types, 
e.g. C.Ia or D.Vb. The analysis within each group includes six distinct — » let- 
terforms: the independent and final forms of — » alif; the medial form of c ayn/ 
ghayn ; the final form of mlm ; the final form of nun and the medial form of 
ha (Deroche 1992: 34-42). 

Tab. 26: Parchment leaf from an early Abbasid Qur an showing ch. 17 
(i al-Isra ): v. 90-91 (RBD AC194) 


Transcription 

nu mina laka hatta III tafjira lana 
min al-ar /2/di vanbuan aw 13/ 
takuna laka jannatun I Al min 
nakhllm wa- c inabin / 5/ 
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Tab. 27: Parchment leaf from an early Abbasid Qur'an showing ch. 17 ( al-Isra ), 

v. 69-70: (RBD AC195) 



Transcription 

al-bahri wa-razaqn<a>hum mina 
a III l-tayyib<a>t wa-faddalna 111 
hum 'ala kathlrm miman khalaqna 
/ 3/ tafdilan ^yawma nad /4/ u 
kulla unasm bi-i /5/ m<a>mihim 
fa- man uta kita 161 




Early Abbasid scripts, used mostly for the copying of the Qur an, are associ- 
ated with codices of horizontal format (— » Book formats) and were used as 
late as the 4/ 10th century. They exhibit certain common characteristics, such as 
thick/heavy letterforms with a horizontal elongation and, on the whole, vertical 
upstrokes, mostly perpendicular to the baseline. The rectilinear stroke (vertical 
or horizontal) is constant and of regular thickness. The thickness of the stroke 
corresponds to the width of the nib of the — » calamus (reed pen) (Deroche 
1987/89: 352-354). Other characteristics include, in all groups (except E), the 
foot of the alif bending to the right (having a right-foot) ( alifmuaqqafah ), and 
the — » lam alif al-warraqiyah. There are relatively few descenders; the letters 
mlm and waw sit on the baseline. Finally, there are no — » head-serifs on the 
various letterforms, and there is an unusually large gap between the free stand- 
ing alif and the next letter. Manuscripts in Early Abbasid scripts are often poly- 
chrome, with the text vocalized by means of coloured dots (— » Vocalization). 


LETTER FORMS OF GROUP D 


Alif 

jim/^a7kha h 



Qaf 

P.I 

L 

- 

- 

J 

- 

4 


* 

Mim 

Nun 

Hr 

Lam-alif 



■* 

2 

2 

4 - 


L 




Fig. 57: Letterforms of Group D1 (Deroche 1992: 44-45) 
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Editing — » Textual criticism and editing 


Encomia and blurbs 

The critique of texts in the — » manuscript age was invariably of a laudatory 
nature. The so-called approbation (appreciation/recommendation) statements 
or encomia ( taqrlzat ) are in reality blurbs intended to promote the sale of a new 
book (Rosenthal 1981: 177-196). Taqrlzat can be very brief or quite lengthy 
(see e.g. Arberry 1955: VI, pi. 164). The usual structure of a fully developed 
blurb consists of the usual basmalah and/or hamdalah followed by a lengthy 
khutbah (— » Prefaces (of compositions)). 


Fig. 58: Detail of four 
approbations on a copy 
of Hibat al-shihab by 
Ibn Daud (mid- 13/ 

19th century) (ISL 114, 
f.l02b) 

The standard opening statement is waqaftu c ala (T have read’). The concluding 
formula, including the signature of the writer is qalahu or qala dhalika wa- 
katabahu. Blurbs are often composed in rhymed prose or verse and dated in 
chronosticons (— » Chronograms and chronosticons) (Qalqashandl 1963: XIV, 
335-340; Gacek 1996, nos. 4, 34, 83 112, 122, 136, 143, 313). 




Endbands 

The endbands ( habk , habkah , burshman, shlrazah, shablkah, shayzarah - 
AMT) are the bands at the head and tail of the spine, thus properly speaking 
‘headbands’ and ‘tailbands’. They are often sewn with coloured threads over 
a core, usually in the form of a leather thong/strip ( sayr , fatllah). Endbands 
served two purposes: functional and ornamental. Bakr al-Ishbill in his 6/ 12th 
century treatise on bookbinding mentions four types of Byzantine endbands 
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( al-ahbdk al-Rumiyah) used in his times, including shatranjl (chessboard-like), 
mudalla (chevron-like), and dall (trellis-like) (Gacek 1990-91: 109; see also 
Bosch et al. 1981: 53-54). “The strip was anchored primarily by threads of the 
same colour as that serving to sew the gathering, the bookbinder embroidering 
a chevron design in two colours of thread over a core” (Deroche et al. 2006: 

276). The headband, according to 
the afore-mentioned al-Ishblll could 
incorporate a short — » book title, 
though no such specimen has yet 
come to light. 


Fig. 59: Chevron endband 



Endowment documents/deeds — » Bequest statements and documents 


Endpapers (endleaves) 

See also Doublure 

Endpapers (endleaves) are two or more folded leaves (sometimes — » tinted 
or — » decorated) placed by the binder at the beginning and the end of the — » 
textblock. They consist of pastedowns and flyleaves; the pastedown leaf being 
pasted onto the inner cover. Their function was to protect the textblock and 
to strengthen the overall structure of the bound — » codex. Since textblocks in 
Arabic manuscripts (especially in the Islamic East) were often directly attached 
to the binding structure, endpapers were not used in such cases (cf. Fig. 16 
and 20). We see more often the use of endpapers in the late Islamic period 
and especially in the Islamic West. 


European paper 
See also Paper 

European paper can be divided into four main categories: on the one hand, 
hand-made and machine-made paper, and on the other, — » laid and — » wove 
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paper. The characteristic of laid paper are chain and laid lines. The main dif- 
ference between European paper and its Arab/Middle Eastern and Indian 
counterparts is the presence of — » watermarks in the former, and their absence 
in the latter. 


Furthermore, the chain lines in Islamic’ 
papers can be grouped in twos, threes 
and fours or twos and threes alterna- 
tively and “each set is separated by a 
gap approximately three times larger 

Fig. 60: Sheet of European paper 
with thick chain lines placed at 
regular intervals and an anchor 
watermark in its right-half 

than the distances separating the sets within each group” (Bosch et al. 1981: 
29). The chain lines are often wavy and irregular and can be placed from 30 
to 90 mm apart. As regards the laid lines, these are often double, looking like 
thin stripes. On average there are 8 to 15 laid lines per 20 mm. Some papers 
only have laid lines (Iranian, Trans-Oxanian). 

By contrast, in European papers chain lines are in the main much finer and 
sharper, as the screen of the mould was made of copper wires. The distance 
between chain lines came to be fixed at about 25-30 mm. 

European wove paper was invented in about 1755 but was produced in larger 
quantity only at the end of the 18th century (Gaskell 1972: 65-66). It was the 
most commonly used paper in the 19th century. It had a mottled appearance, 
was wood pulp-based and structurally weak. 



Explicit 

See also Incipit 

‘Explicit’, from the Latin ‘explicitus est liber’ (abbrev. expl.), is the term pre- 
dominantly used in cataloguing for the end portion of the — » composition 
(text) proper, as opposed to the beginning of the — » colophon. Some authors, 
however, did use this term for the beginning of the colophon and another 
Latin term ‘desinit’ (abbrev. desin.) for the end of the composition proper (for 
examples see Cureton and Rieu 1998: 232, 233, 441). 
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Fez (Fas!) numerals — » Ruml/FasI numerals 


Filigranology — » Watermarks 


Filigree decoration 
See also Onlays 

Filigree decoration involves “creating a decoration by cutting leather into a 
pattern; the resulting lattice can be set off against a coloured fabric or paper 
insert” (Deroche et al. 2006: 280). This technique is quite 
ancient as it was already known to the Copts. The cut- work 
was not only done in leather but also in paper, especially for 
decorating — » doublures (Deroche et al. 2006: 274). 

Fig. 61: Filigree corner-piece (Haldane 1983: 87- detail) 

The cutting and laying of the design on often multi-coloured backgrounds 
(often silk) was a technique of — » bookcover decoration known in the Mamluk 
period (between the 8/ 14th and the 9/ 15th centuries) and in Iran, especially 
under the Timurids (Ohta 2004: 267). One of the earliest Mamluk examples 
of filigree is a copy of Manazil al-ahbab by Hasan al-Ansarl dated 1336 and 
most probably produced in Damascus (Ohta 2004: 267). 



Finger tabs — » Notabilia and finger tabs 


Finispiece 

See also Frontispiece, Headpiece, Incipit page, Tailpiece, Titlepiece 

A ‘finispiece 5 is an illuminated page normally found at the end of the — » text- 
block. Like the — » frontispiece, the finispiece can be a double-page illumina- 
tion. A good example of a — » codex with a double-page finispiece is the — » 
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Qur’an calligraphed by Ibn al-Bawwab 
(James 1988:14) or the Sultan Baybars 
Qur an (James 1988: 53). In illuminated 
Qur ans the finispiece may carry an 
inscription in the form of a prayer, 
known as dua khatm al-Quran (see 
e.g. Gacek 1985: pi. 3). 


Fig. 62: Finispiece, imitating a bookcover 
decoration, with an inscribed prayer to 
be said at the completion of the recitation 
of the final chapter of the Qur an (Gacek 
1985: pi. 3) 


Flap 


See also Bookbinding, Bookcovers 



A flap is an extension of the lower cover of 
the — » codex or a portfolio structure, placed 
either above or under the upper cover (— » 
Bookcovers). When placed above the upper 
cover it is usually provided with a long 
leather thong which wraps around the cov- 
ers. This type of flap is known in the Coptic 
and Greek milieu and may have been used 
for non-Qur anic codices in the early Islamic 
period. Flaps with leather thongs apparently 
existed as early as the 4th century A.D. and 
can be seen, for instance, on Gnostic codices 
from Nag Hammadi (Upper Egypt). The 
existence of such a binding is indirectly 
attested by al-Ishblli who recommends 
that the flap be tucked in under the upper 

Fig. 63: Flap Type 37 (Weisweiler 1962: 60, 

Taf. 7) 
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cover so that it does not need a leather thong 
(zamm). This type of flap has survived on bind- 
ings from sub-Saharan (West) Africa (Fig. 64). 

The flap tucked under the upper cover 
became one of the most recognizable elements 
of the ‘Islamic’ binding (Type II) and its prin- 


Fig. 64: 13/ 19th century West African bind- 
ing with a flap and thong over the upper cover 
(RBD A28) (for other illustrations of flaps cf. 
also Fig. 7, 39, 45) 


cipal function was to protect the fore-edge of the codex; nevertheless, it was 
also often used as a bookmark. 

Technically speaking, there are two flaps: the fore-edge flap ( qantarat al-lisan , 
mistar, al-marji al-asghr, tablah, mbit, muqaddam, sadr) and the envelope 
flap ( lisan , udhn, al-marji al-akbar , saqit, saqitah, miqlab, raddah, ras) (for 
all these terms see AMT). The envelope flap is usually pentagonal in shape, 
but arched flaps, covering almost the whole of the upper cover, were also com- 
mon in sub-Saharan (West) Africa. Pentagonal flaps are usually pointed, with 
the point reaching the median axis of the manuscript. Max Weisweiler (1962: 
57-61) distinguished as many as 41 types of envelope flaps. 


Flyleaves — » Endpapers (endleaves) 


Folding of sheets 

See also Book formats, Quire (gathering) 

Although there are examples of codices consisting of unfolded sheets of parch- 
ment (— » Atlas books), the overwhelming majority of codices consist of — » 
quires with folded sheets. 

It appears, however, that the folding of the original sheet (whether — » 
parchment or — » paper), in the majority of cases and especially in the middle 
period, was done only once (in folio). (An exception, here, may be found in 
parchment codices produced in the Maghreb, where the — » Rule of Gregory 
was generally applied.) In these cases the format of the parchment or paper 
codex was thus directly connected to the size of the original sheet. In other 
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words, a bifolium in the codex was the closest in terms of size to the original 
sheet and a — » folium (folio) in the codex represented approximately half the 
size of that sheet. 

The original sheet could also have been cut into two halves, or into three 
or four equal pieces, and each piece subsequently folded to form a bifolium. 
That this may have been the case with large sheets could be deduced from 
the account given by al-Qalqashandi (d. 821/1418), who mentions that in the 
old days the known sizes of paper prior to folding were: 2/3 ( thuluthan ), 1/2 
( nisf ), 1/3 ( thuluth ), 1/4 ( rub c ) and 1/6 ( suds ), all in relation to the original 
sheet ( tumar ) (Qalqashandi 1963: VI, 189). 

The Western practice of multiple folding of the original sheet of paper (twice- 
in quarto , three times - in octavo , etc.) may have found its way to the Middle 
East after the introduction of printing (Bosch et al. 1981: 37-41). In laid and 
watermarked paper, this multiple folding affects the position of laid lines (— » 
Laid paper) and — » watermarks and it is thus relatively easy to establish the 
format of the book (see Fig. 65). 



Folio 




i 

Quarto Octavo 


Fig. 65: Folding of a watermarked sheet of paper (after Shailor 1991: 13) 


Foliation 

See also Pagination 

Foliation is the numbering of folia (leaves) in the — » codex, as opposed to 
— » pagination - the numbering of pages (see Fig. 66). Most Arabic codices, 
but especially early ones, were not foliated. The practice of foliation is hardly 
found until some time after the introduction into the Arab world of the Hindu 
numeral symbols, around the 4/ 10th century (Beeston et al. 1983: 25). However, 
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one example of foliation using the — » Arabic alpha-numerical notation ( abjad ) 
on a manuscript dated 358/969 indicates that this method of numbering the 
leaves of manuscripts was known to the Arabs perhaps even before the 4/ 10th 
century (Deroche et al. 2006: 95). The more wide-spread use of foliation, as 
opposed to — » quire signatures (numbering), is attested only from the 10/ 16th 
century on (Deroche et al. 2006: 96). 

Tab. 28: Two examples of original foliation with numerals placed in the top 
left-hand corners of the outer margins: a) ISL 145 (Turkey, dated 1084/1673); b) 
RBD A34 (Turkey, dated 1080/1670) 



The foliation in Arabic codices usually starts on the recto of the second leaf 
bearing the main text. Sometimes it is not the leaves which are counted but the 
double-pages. In that case, the first number on the recto of the second leaf is ^ 
instead of Y (see e.g. ISL 145, dated 1085/1674 or RBD A34 dated 1080/1670). 
Naturally, if a manuscript is ‘foliated’ in this way one needs to add one more 
digit to the overall number in order to obtain the correct reading. 

The folio-numbers are inscribed usually in the top left-hand corner of the 
recto of each leaf (the a-page) but other practices include the upper margin, 
inner and outer margin, at the bottom of each leaf, and even on the verso of 
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the folio (b-page) (Blair 1995: 23). Sometimes only bifolia or one half of the 
quire were foliated (FiMMOD: 8, 12, 21; Gacek 1985: x; Iskandar 1967: 162). 

Early Arabic codices, apart from using the Arabic alpha-numerical notation 
( abjad ), also employed for foliation — » Graeco-Coptic and — » ghubar- numer- 
als (FiMMOD: 12, 13; Ritter 1936: 212-213; Troupeau 84; Cureton and Rieu 
1998: I, 144-147). The foliation, instead of using — » Hindu-Arabic numerals, 
was also done by spelling out the digits (e.g. wahidah, thaniyah ) (MashukhI 
1994: 153). Other numerals, for instance, Gujarati and — » Arabic (European) 
are also encountered (Goriawala 1965: no. 20). 


Folium (folio) 

‘Folium 5 (pi. folia) or ‘folio 5 (pi. folios) is the smallest codicological unit, also 
known as a leaf ( waraqah , qaimah). It has two surfaces (pages): recto ( wajh ) 
and verso ( zahr ), usually referred to as ‘a 5 and ‘b 5 or ‘r. 5 (r°) and ‘v. 5 (v°), but 
often only ‘verso 5 is explicitly indicated. In general, the folia are abbreviated 
as ‘f. 5 or ‘fol. 5 (pi. ‘ft. 5 or ‘foil. 5 ). In the description of — » parchment codices the 
terms ‘hair side 5 and ‘flesh side 5 are used. 

In a — » quire (gathering), leaves are either conjugate (conjoint) or disjunct. 
‘Conjugate leaves 5 are any two leaves of a — » codex which together form one 
piece of paper (Glaister 1996: 111). Unlike conjugate leaves, the ‘disjunct leaves 5 
are single leaves (half-sheets) introduced to a quire at the time of its confection 
or after (cf. Fig. 150). 

Among other terns of interest in this connection are ‘double-page 5 and ‘bifo- 
lium 5 . A double-page is the verso of one folio and the recto of another (facing 
each other) in a manuscript which is lying open (Deroche et al. 2006: 65). The 
use of double-pages is of significance especially in — » painted decoration. 

A bifolium (pi. bifolia, 
bifolios) is a sheet of — » parch- 
ment or — » paper folded 
down the middle forming 
two leaves. In some publi- 
cations it is also referred to 
as a ‘diploma 5 , and a quire 
made of one bifolium is 
known as ‘single bifolium 5 
(sometimes ‘singulion 5 ). 

Fig. 66: Two bifolia 
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Forgeries* 

That forgery ( tazwlr ) was known from the early years of Islam may be attested 
by the fact that, according to Arabic sources, the Abbasid caliph Harun 
al-Rashld (170/786-193/809) substituted the use of — > paper for — > parchment 
in the chancery as it was more difficult to erase a text written on paper or to 
scratch it out without this being noticed (El, s.v. “Tazwlr”, X, 408-409; EIR, s.v. 
“Forgery”, X, 90-100; DA, XVI, 545-546). Also, before paper was introduced 
into government offices, some caliphs preferred — » papyrus to parchment for 
their correspondence for the same reason. 

Forgeries relating to authorship in the middle period and earlier may not 
have been as common, perhaps because of the extensive use of — » certificates 
of transmission and the wide-spread knowledge of the author’s works and the 
chains of their transmitters, as well as the fact that in many cases their contents 
had been memorized by many; however, there are many pseudo-works (not 
always intentional), and, especially in the occult sciences, many misattribu- 
tions of titles, e.g. to al-Ghazzall (d. 505/1111) or Ibn al- c Arabi (d. 638/1240) 
or al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505). Nevertheless, there is a growing list of manuscripts 
which show evidence of forgeries involving — » dates and dating, — » ownership 
statements, — » seals, — » certificates of transmission and — » collation statements, 
— » foliation and — » quire signatures, statements involving multi-volume works, 
and -> bookbinding (Mashukhi 1994:105-123, 176-177). 

Forgeries involving the arts of the book, such as — » calligraphy, were cer- 
tainly wide-spread. The favourite targets were master calligraphers. D.S. Rice 
(1955:19-28), for example, discovered five faked colophons with attributions 
to — » Ibn al-Bawwab and it is well-known that — » Yaqut al-Musta c simi’s cal- 
ligraphy was in such great demand that this led to the production of many 
facsimiles (not always acknowledged as such) and/or forgeries (James 1992: 
58-59; Deroche et al. 2006: 186). 

The problem here is nevertheless somewhat complicated due to the preva- 
lent and well-known phenomenon of imitation ( taqlid ). Thus, it is not always 
possible to state whether the forgery was intended or not and whether it was 
intended for financial profit since imitation constituted a fundamental element 
of the calligrapher’s training and a valid expression of admiration for his/her 
master (Deroche 1995B: 81-90). 

Islamic literature has recorded a number of cases of imitation involving such 
famous calligraphers as — » Ibn Muqlah, Ibn al-Bawwab, Yaqut and — » Hamd 
Allah al-AmasI. It is said, for example, that Ibn al-Bawwab copied one of the 
thirty volumes of the Qur’an previously executed by Ibn Muqlah. The volume 
in question was missing from the royal library and the Buyid Baha al-Dawlah 
ordered that it be completed. The result was such that when the newly-executed 
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volume was presented to him, he could not distinguish it from the others and 
the set was retained as being in the hand of Ibn Muqlah. Yaqut al-Musta c simi 
is said to have imitated the work of Ibn al-Bawwab and Hamd Allah imitated 
that of Yaqut. Furthermore, Yaqut is said to have given permission to his six 
most outstanding students to sign his name to their calligraphies (El, s.v. “Yakut 
al-Musta'siml”, XI, 263-264). 

Forgery for financial profit thrived among book collectors. Pieces of calligra- 
phy signed by famous masters would fetch quite a lot of money and were often 
forged. Yaqut al-HamawI (1936-38: VIII, 189-190), in his Irshad al-arlb (also 
known as Mu jam al-udaba ), relates a number of stories involving counterfeits. 
Here, for example, we read of the case of al-Hasan ibn c Abd Allah al-Sayrafl, 
who in order to get a higher price ordered copyists to inscribe the following 
note on manuscripts: “ qala al-Hasan ibn c Abd Allah , qad qura hadha al-kitab 
wa-sahha” That these were not isolated cases is evident from the fact that 
the famous treatise ‘Umdat al-kuttab attributed to Ibn Badls (d. 453/1061) 
(1971: 148-149) has a section on how to make paper look old ( tatlq ) and the 
Ziyarid ruler Kay Ka us (Kaykavus) (d. 492/1099) gave (in his Qabus namah ) 
this advice to his favourate son “[c]ommit no forgery for a trivial object, but 
[reserve it] for the day when it will be of real service to you and the benefits 
substancial...” (Kai Kaus 1951: 209-210; Ettinhausen 1962: 170). A number 
of cases of some very notorious forgers have come down to us. One of them, 
Muhammad al-Ahdab (d. 371/981), came to be known as al-Muzawwir (i.e. 
‘the forger 5 ). He is reported to have been able to imitate the hand of any cal- 
ligrapher (Makdisi 1990: 270-271). 


Fig. 67: Forged statement/signature on a Mam- 
luk copy of the Qur’an: harrarahu huwa Ibn 
Muqlah al-WazIr al-A'zam (RBD A22) 

The existence of quite a number of forgeries in this field can be confirmed 
when investigating extant illuminated codices in various collections around 
the world. For example, among the Qur ans in the McGill collections there is 
a Mamluk codex falsely attributed to Ibn Muqlah (Gacek 1991A: 49). Other 
examples from the Bibliotheque nationale de France include Avicenna’s own- 
ership statement on a copy of Firaq al-tibb by Galen, a 13/ 19th century copy 
of a work by al-Asmal supposedly by Ibn Sikkit (fl. 3rd/9th), and a 13/19th 
century copy of Dlwan al-Sajjad (Deroche and Richard 2003; Deroche 1990; 
see also Duda 1989: 40-43; Frye 1974: 106-109; Endress 1982: 283). 

Because of the great appeal and value of single images, one-page paintings 
and illuminated folia were particularly subject to forgery. The famous 10/ 16th 
century painting of the “Seated scribe” by Bihzad and many 1 l/17th century 
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drawings of Rida ‘AbbasI were often faked. Closer to our times a number of 
cases of outright forgeries involving the alteration of images have come to light. 
The production of these fakes is done purely for commercial reasons and is 
aimed at collectors who often fail to pay attention to the compatibility of text 
and image. The alterations involve, for example, the shaving of damaged images 
and pasting them onto folia from other manuscripts, adding an extra leaf to 
create a bifolium and separating illustrations from the verso and recto. 

One should also mention here a number of early codices of the — » Qur'an 
ascribed to the Caliphs ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan and c AlI ibn Abl Talib, as well as 
some of the Imams and the companions of Muhammad. These codices are 
most certainly not authentic and belong to a much later period. Salah al-Dln 
al-Munajjid (1972: 50-55, 64-76) put forward a suggestion that the reason 
for their ascription was political and/or religious. F. Deroche believes that the 
misattributions were possible “because the scripts used in these Qur ans looked 
so ancient to the Muslims of later periods that they believed they could only 
have been made in the 1st century” (Deroche 1992: 11-13; Deroche 2002: 611; 
Deroche and Richard 2003: 44). He, like many other scholars, is also of the 
opinion that a high proportion of the few surviving examples of — » colophons 
from the first centuries of Islam are nothing more than fakes. 


* This lemma is a revised and expanded version of my article “Tazwlr” in El, new ed. X, 
408 - 409 . 


Forms of the book — » Accordion books, Atlas books, Codex, Roll (scroll) 


Frames — » Rule-borders and frames 


Frontispiece 

See also Finispiece, Headpiece, Incipit page, Tailpiece, Titlepiece 

The frontispiece in the Western context is an illuminated page preceding (or 
facing) the — » title page. In Arabic manuscripts the frontispiece, if present, 
precedes the main text or a section of it (as in the case of a Qur anic juz). This 
term, however, is also used by some scholars for a — » titlepiece (Deroche et al. 
2006: 225). Frontispieces are first encountered in early Abbasid Qur ans of the 
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horizontal format. The early Abbasid frontispiece represents a single-page or a 
double-page illumination, with accompanying — » vignettes protruding into the 
margins (see e.g. Deroche 1983-85: 1, pi. Ia, lb, Ha and Ilia; Deroche 1983: figs. 
3, 5, 6; Deroche 2004: 120). In the case of a double-page illumination (which 
later often came to consist of two or four or even six illuminated pieces facing 
each other) the right-hand page is often a mirror image of the facing page. 

In many instances the frontispiece is a — » carpet page, that is, a panel with 
a geometrical and/or vegetal design but without any inscriptions. Where 
inscription occur in double-frontispieces these usually consist of the volume 
number and/or quotations from the — » Qur an, the most common being ch. 
56, v. 77-80 ( innahu la-Qur an un karlm un fl kitab in maknun in . . . .), and ch. 26: 

192-197 ( wa-innahu la-tanzllu 
Rabbi al-alamma...). 

The Qur anic quotations are 
enclosed in cartouches within 
rectangular panels. They usually 

Fig. 68: One of two double-page 
frontispieces of the Chester 
Beatty Qur an (MS 1431) 
penned by Ibn al-Bawwab in 
391/1000-01 (Koran 1983) 

extend to only two lines per page and the inscription continues on the facing 
page. The quotation is often the only reference to the type of work at hand 
(i.e. the Qur'an). Other inscriptions may include prayers, maxims, tables of 
contents, as well as chapter- and verse-counts. 

In the Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal periods one often encounters two 
medallions ( shamsah ) facing each other and inscribed with the above-men- 
tioned verses of the Qur an or an initial prayer ( dua ) (see e.g. Bayani et al. 
1999: 190, 208). Such is, for example, the case of a Qur an attributed to — » 
Hamd Allah al-AmasI having two identical medallions inscribed with the 
verses 77-80 of ch. 56: innahu la-Qur an un karlm un ft kitab in maknun in (the first 
medallion) la yamassuhu ilia al-mutahharuna nazll un min Rabbi al-alamma 
(the second medallion). 
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Gemstones and other precious materials 

According to textual evidence precious metals (silver and gold), gemstones 
(especially pearls and rubies), ivory, and enamel were used in — » bookbinding 
from quite an early period. The Umayyad Caliph Muawiyah ibn Abl Sufyan is 
believed to have owned a — » Qur an with a silver binding. Also, the copy of the 
Qur'an attributed to Caliph ‘Uthman ibn c Affan and preserved later at Cordoba 
had a binding adorned with gold, pearls and rubies. This same Qur'an, after 
being transferred to Marrakesh in the 6/ 12th century, was rebound in gold 
and silver ornamented in enamel. To our knowledge, no early examples of this 
type have survived. However, there is plentiful evidence of the use of precious 
materials such as these in the Ottoman period, both for — » bookbinding and 
penboxes (Deroche et al. 2006: 268-269). 


Ghubar numerals 

See also Hindu- Arabic numerals 

Known as the ‘dust’ numerals ( al-arqam 
al-ghubarlyah , huruf al-ghubar or hisab 
al-ghubar ), this category of numerals came 
to be associated with the western part of the 
Islamic world (North Africa and southern 
Spain) and are at the origin of our Arabic 
numerals (AMT, 58; see also El, s.v. “Hisab 
al-ghubar”, III, 468-469; Lemay 1977; 
Menendez Pidal 1959). 

The application of this label ( ghubar ) 
to the numerals used in the Maghreb has 
recently been questioned by P. Kunitzsch 
(2003), who argues that hisab ( qalam , 
huruf) al-ghubar was actually Hindu reck- 
oning. “The designation [ghubar] thus refers 
to the written numerals as such, as opposed 

Fig. 69: Various forms of ghubar numerals 
(Ifrah 1981: 503) 
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to numbers in other reckoning systems that did not use written symbols (...) 
[Therefore, it is no longer justified for us to call the Western Arabic forms of 
the Hindu- Arabic numerals ‘ghubar numerals.” Rather, we should speak of the 
Eastern and the Western Arabic forms of the nine numerals” (p. 10). 


Ghubar script 




Ghubar ( qalam al-janah, qalam al-bataiq, 
qalam al-halbahl al-hilyah ) is the smallest 
round (or curvilinear) script used originally 


Fig. 70: Ghubar script (Qalqashandl 1963: III, 129) 


for pigeon post and secret messages, and later, in micrography (minute writ- 
ing) for miniature —> Qurans, amulets and various other types of calligraphy 
(AMT, 105; EALL, s.v. “Script and art”, IV, 134). 

Mamluk authors were divided on its derivation. Some, such as al-Nuwayri 
(d. 733/1333), viewed it as a smaller (khaflf) version of — » riqa script, just as 
hawashi was a smaller version of — » naskh. Al-Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418), on 
the other hand, states that it was derived from both riqa and naskh and that it 
is all curvilinear but without — » head-serifs ( tarwis ). Al-Atharl (d. 828/1429), in 
turn, regarded it simply as a smaller variety ( khaflf ) of naskh (Gacek 1989B: 45; 
Qalqashandi 1963: III, 48, 128-129). In later calligraphic circles its derivation 
from naskh is almost a given. In Iran a very small naskh is known as naskh-i 
ghubar (Schimmel 1984: 25; Blair 2006: 259-260). 


Gilt and gilding 

See also Chrysography, Coloured inks and paints 

Gilding ( tadhhib , idhhab) is an application of gold decoration in the form of 
ink/paint or gold leaf to the surface of a manuscript, to the stamped designs 
on leather binding (— » Stamping), and edges of the book. Gilded edges with 
— » arabesque and geometrical patterns, in fact, are encountered, on — » Qur'an 
manuscripts from the Ottoman period (Dasuql 2002: 211-212). Illuminated 
manuscripts may use gold leaf or gold fluid. The gold leaf was attached to a 
surface either directly using egg white or by means of a mordant. Mordant was 
an adhesive compound made of ground white substance (such as chalk) mixed 
with size (such a gum arabic) to the consistency of cream so that it could be 
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applied with a brush (or pen). It was left 
to dry and could have been burnished 
to resemble glass. Before applying gold 
leaf the size was moistened. The white 
of egg or alcohol was also used to make 
the gold leaf adhere to the mordant. 

Gold fluid on the other hand is made 
of ground pure metal powder mixed 
with water and a little size in the form 
of gum arabic or egg white. 

Fig. 71: Two gold leaves of European 
manufacture (Derman 1998: 12 (detail) 

As a first step in illumination, the artist often drew an outline of the page, 
particularly in the case of full-page decorations. This is evident from the ruling 
that never entirely disappeared. 

Al-Juburi (1962: 104-105) mentions two types of gilding: al-tadhhlb al-mutfa 
(matt) and al-tadhhlb al-lamma (bright, glossy). Both types are applicable to 
gold leaf and gold ink. The first type consists of placing a sheet of paper over 
gold decoration and polishing it with a piece of shell ( mahar ). The second 
method consists of placing a sheet of paper over the gold decoration and pol- 
ishing it (like in the first instance) and then removing the sheet of paper and 
burnishing the gold with an ivory ruler ( mistarah c ajlyah ). This latter procedure 
adds lustre to the gold. He distinguishes tadhhlb from tazwlq (decoration in 
colours other than gold) and raqsh (arabesque decoration). 

A study conducted on a group of Maghrebi manuscripts from the 6/ 12th to 
the 9/ 15th centuries found that “pulverised gold was used for both the more 
extensive areas and the finest lines, whereas gilded surfaces were flat and “only 
rarely applied over a base of any thickness” (Deroche et al. 2006: 150) 

The use of gilt on a large scale in bookcover decoration is associated with 
Persia and Turkey of the 10/16th century onwards. Panel-stamped bindings 
were often brushed with gilt either completely or in part to give an effect of 
great sumptuousness and luxury (James 1980: 118). 



Glosses and scholia* 

A gloss or scholium (pi. scholia) is a marginal comment and/or interlinear 
annotation referring to and explaining a word or group of words in the main 
text. It can be an original comment or relevant quotation taken from another 
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work. As manuscripts were passed on from 
one person to another they can have glosses 
not only in different hands but also from 
greatly differing periods of time. The glossing 
( tahshiyah ) of the text could also be done 
in a systematic way by one person. Such is 
the case, for instance, of the gloss commis- 
sioned by Sharaf al-Dln al-Hayml from his 
contemporary Ahmad al-DabwI (Fig. 73). 
Sometimes the manuscript was glossed so 
thoroughly that there is hardly any white 
space left on its pages ( al-Khatt al-Arabl , 
75; Gacek 1981: fig. 5). 

Fig. 72: Gloss in the shape of what appears to 
be a cypress tree (Gacek 1985: 31) 

Glosses were usually written in a smaller script than omissions noted in the — » 
margins or the main text, and often obliquely or upside down in order not to 
be confused with the body of the text ( matn ). It is interesting to note that in the 
Mamluk period calligraphers distinguished between the — » naskh script of the 
main text and the naskh used for glosses by calling the former qalam al-matn 
and the latter qalam al-hawashl. Furthermore, glosses were often fashioned 
into various geometrical shapes. In Shfite manuscripts, for instance, a common 
shape was what looks like a cypress tree, but may in fact represent Imam ‘All’s 
sword (dhu al-fiqar) (Gacek 1981: fig. 6; Gacek 1985: 31). The usual way to 
introduce a gloss was to write the word hashiyah above the gloss in full or in 
the form of an abbreviation. Throughout the — » manuscript age different — » 
abbreviations for this word were used. Thus, we find a*>, Apart 

from this word other words were also used. For example, taliq(ah) (abbrev. J 
or p), tafslr , shark (abbrev. _~u often unpointed and suspended or logographed), 
faidah (abbrev. i, - the last two for fa idat al-asl ), turrah (abbrev. 

is) and hamish (abbrev. a or o). 

An important category of glosses constituted annotations and comments, 
which in most cases can be traced to the author himself. This can be a quo- 
tation derived from some other work of his or a copy of his comment from 
another manuscript. They are usually signed with the expression ( minhu ), 
hence referred to as minhlyat (Quiring-Zoche 2006). This expression may be 
followed by a pious invocation ( dua ). 
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The most common invocation is 
the tarhim ( rahimahu Allah) (for a 
deceased person) but other supplica- 
tions are also encountered, such as 
sallamahu, ayyadahu, madda or dama 
zilluhu or c izzuhu , all used for authors 
who were alive at the time of copy- 
ing. Other expressions used in this 
connection are min (bi-)khattihi, min 
lafzihi or min famm al-musannif. 
The tarhim is often expressed in the 
form of a logograph (Tab. 29). 

For other types of glosses either a 
catch-title (including the word sharh , 
often in the form of a logograph) or 
catch-name or sigla for these are 
used. Thus, for example, we read 
on a copy of Majma al-amthal by 
Ahmad al-Maydanl (d. 518/1124) 
(Arberry 1955: I, pi. 3): 

kull ma fl al-hawashl bi-‘alamat ^ 
III fa-huwa min kitab al-Mustaqsa fl 
al-amthal 111 min tasanlf Jad Allah 
al- c Allamah al-Shaykh / 3/ al-Imam 
Mahmud bn 'Umar al-Zamakhsharl 
aL Khwarizmi 74/ rahimahu Allah 75/ 


Fig. 73: Colophon of the gloss by 
al-DabwI dated 1114/1703 (ISL 226) 
(cf. also Fig. 89) 


Tab. 29: Two examples of minhiyat : a) minhu minhu (twice) rahimahu Allah (ISL 9); 
b) minhu minhu (twice) with a logograph across for rahimahu Allah (ISL 83) 



^ B3I ■■ 

x> 

a 



** 


b 
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Fig. 74: Various glosses signed using 
catch-titles or abbreviations such as 
Taj (= Taj al-arus ), Kanz (= Kanz 
al-lughat ), (= al-Qamus al-muhlt ), \ Y 

(= tamam shud), and a variant reading 
(unpointed kh+1 = nuskhah badal) 

(ISL 5, p. 246) 

Among the more commonly refer- 
enced works (using catch-titles, catch- 
names, and/or abbreviations) are 
dictionaries, for example, j for 
al-Qamus al-muhlt of al-FIruzabadl, 
for al-Sihah of al-Jawhari, and 
major textbooks, such as Kashhaf 
(= al-Kashshaf of al-Zamakhshari), 
QadI Baydawi (= Anwar al-tanzll by 
c Abd Allah al-BaydawI), Mawlana 
Hamzah (= commentary on the 
afore-mentioned Anwar al-Tanzll ), 
c Ayni (= commentary on the Sahlh of 
al-Bukharl by Badr al-Din al- c Ayni), Akmal (= commentary on the Hidayah of 
al-Marghlnani by Akmal al-Din al-Babartl), and Talwlh (= commentary on the 
Tanqlh al-usul of Sadr al-Shariah al-Bukharl by Sa'd al-Din al-Taftazani). 

The end of the gloss is usually indicated by words or abbreviations which 
convey the meaning of an end or finish. Here we encounter the following: 

• o (in the form of a circle) or 6 (in the form of an inverted heart), a (ha 
mashquqah ), j* (ha and ya ) or all representing the word intaha 
(‘it is finished 5 ) 

• CUoj or tammat plus source plus a or just tammat plus 

• number-like marks Y or ) Y or ) f (= tamam , tamam shud , Iranian / 
Indian context only) 

• iais ( faqat ), often as a logograph (manuscripts of Iranian/Indian origin), 
and 

• 4j ( nihayah , seen mostly in manuscripts of Indian origin, not to be 
confused with Nihayah , as the catch-title of a work beginning with this 
word). 


& 


**/ f 


tp * 


<v , 


ri.. 







This lemma is largely based on Gacek 2007: 230-231. 
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Gold-sprinkled paper — » Decorated paper 


Gold-tooling — » Tooling 


Graeco-Coptic numerals 

See also Rumi/Fasi numerals 


(1)> 

00) ^ 

(100) 1 

C2) V 

(20) V 

(200) r 

mw 

GO) 3 

(300> r 

«) 9 

(40) 

(400) LJ 


(50) If 


(6) 5 $ 

(60) * 


(7) } 

(70)0 


(8) b 

(80) £ 


3 

(90) 5* 



Graeco-Coptic numerals were exten- 
sively used in early manuscripts, espe- 
cially papyri. Their association with the 
state apparatus is evident in their appel- 
lation huruf al-zimam (i.e. ‘numerals of 
registers’), a name used, for instance, by 
Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406). In Andalusia 


Fig. 75: Table of Graeco-Coptic numerals 
(Abu Ma'shar 1995: I, 144a) 


(southern Spain) they were known under the names Mozarabic or Toledan 
numerals. 

They appear in some early codices in — » quire signatures (numbering), as well 
as — » foliation and — » pagination (Ritter 1936; Abu Ma c shar 1995: I, 144-147; 
Deroche et al. 2006: 97; Sellheim 1976-87: II, Taf. 24). 



Half-bound books 
See also Bookbinding 

A book having the back and corners covered in one material, the sides in 
another is known as half-bound (Glaister 1996: 212). Half-bound books are 
usually half-leather, that is, the spine and an adjacent narrow area of the 
board, as well as the corners are covered with — » leather and the rest with — » 
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paper. Quarter-bound books (usu- 
ally quarter-leather) have only the 
spine and the adjacent narrow area 
of the board covered with leather. 
Half-bound books are encountered 
in the Ottoman period, especially in 
the 12/ 18th and 13/ 19th centuries. 

Fig. 76: Half- and quarter-bindings 

Hamd Allah al-Amasi (d. 926/1520) 

See also Calligraphy and penmanship 

The most important figure in the Ottoman tradition of calligraphy, Hamd Allah, 
was known as Ibn al-Shaykh and was given the title of Qiblat al-kuttab. He was 
a pupil of Khayr al-Din al-Marashl and his school, al-tarlqah al-hamdlyah , 
followed the path of — » Yaqut al-Musta c simI (Huart 1908: 108-112; Gacek 1989: 
45). He is reputed to have penned 47 copies of the — » Qur an and thousands 
of sections of the Qur'an, prayers, and other calligraphs (Huart 1908: 109; 
Schimmel 1984: 72). He is also the author of a valuable album of calligraphy 
entitled al-Aqldm al-sittah (—> Six Pens) (Serin 1992: 184-189). 



Half Half Quarter 

binding binding binding 


Haplography — » Scribal errors 


HawashI script — » Naskh script 


Headband — » Endbands 


Headpiece 

See also Finispiece, Frontispiece, Incipit page, Tailpiece, Titlepiece 

A headpiece is a decoration at the beginning of the composition or the head 
of a chapter or section thereof. The headpiece is traditionally a salient part of 
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the — » incipit page, but can be used as an element separating different parts 
of the same composition. Thus, an illuminated — » codex can have a number 
of headpieces, just as it might have a number of — » colophons. 

Technical literature records a number of terms used in connection with the 
decorations preceding or accompanying the text proper. Here we find the term 
c unwan (lit. 'address 5 ), which was originally used in preparation of documents 
for the matter preceding the basmalah. In the case of codices it is commonly 
employed for the title of a composition or for a chapter heading, and is used 
by some scholars for an illuminated headpiece, with or without the title of 
the book inscribed inside it (— » Book titles). According to various Arabic and 
Persian sources, the other technical terms used are: tarjamah, turrah, tughra, 
sarlawh , and dlbajah ( El , s.v. ‘“Unwan 55 ; AMT). 

However, there is no consensus as to the exact meaning of some of these 
terms. Thus, Akimushkin and Ivanov use the term c unwan for the illumination 
of the upper part of the incipit page and sarlawh for the entire page, whereas 
for B.W. Robinson ' unwan is an illuminated one- or double-page opening 
and sarlawh is confined to the upper part of the page (see also Deroche et al. 
2006: 225). It is this latter usage of the term sarlawh (lit. 'head board 5 ) which 
appears to be the more correct. 


Tab. 30: Decorated headpieces from McGill collections: a) RBD AC 156: Ottoman Egypt, 
1157/1744 or 45; b) ISL 31: Safavid Iran, 993/1585; c) ISL 226: Yemen, 1113/1701; d) 
RBD A6: Mughal India, 1196/1782; e) RBD A5: Turkey, 12/ 18th century; f) (BWL 194: 
India, 1026/1617; g) RBD A9: Maghreb, 13/19th; h) RBD A12: Iran, 13/19th(for other 
illustrations cf. also Fig. 45 and 85) 
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Headpieces were executed in a variety of shapes and sizes. They can be 
divided into the following categories: 

• one or two rectangular panels (placed one above the other) 

• rectangular panel surmounted by a decorative band 

• rectangular panel surmounted by a triangular piece or hasp 

• rectangular panel surmounted by a w-shaped piece 

• rectangular panel surmounted by a dome (cupola) or a semi-circular piece 

• triangular piece on its own, and 

• the semi-circular piece on its own. 

The semi-circular pieces or copulas evoke the mihrab (‘prayer niche 5 ) and 
Turkish authors call this type of decoration mihrabiye. The space surrounding 
the main piece was often filled in by vegetal decoration consisting of vertical 
stalks (Pers./Turk. tigh) (Deroche et al. 2006: 238). Often the cartouche within 
the panel was left blank or carried the title of the work (— » Titlepiece) or the 
basmalah or some other inscription in the form of an invocation. In Maghrebi 
manuscripts the basmalah and tasliyah are often inscribed in the upper part 
of the piece, above the main panel or cartouche, while the cartouche proper 
may carry the statement: qalafulan ibnfulan. 

As regards the colour spectrum of illuminated titles we find that characters 
in gold, often outlined in black ink, predominate. Other pigments, such as for 
example white, contrasting with a blue, red or even green background, were 
also often used. The scripts employed for this purpose were either — » “ Kufl 55 
(often stylized and floriated) - or — » thuluth or — » tawqi. Illuminated titles 
in Maghrebi manuscripts were calligraphed almost invariably in the so-called 
al-khatt al-Mashriql or thuluth —> Maghribl 


Head- serif* 

Head-serif ( tarwls , minqar, turrah, shaziyah, zulf, tashlrah , shushah - see AMT 
and AMTS) is a graphic element, usually but not exclusively in the form of 
a finial, located at the heads of ascenders, shafts or stems of various — » let- 
terforms in certain scripts. This element played an important role in Arabic 
calligraphy, as attested by Mamluk texts on penmanship, and can be very 
helpful in determining the label of a given script (Gacek 2003). The use of the 
head-serifs goes back to the early Abbasid period where it is seen in the — » 
Abbasid bookhand and the — » New Abbasid Style. The use of the head-serif, 
according to Mamluk tradition, was either obligatory or forbidden or optional, 
depending on the script. It was usually found on such letters as alif, ba/ta/ 
tha, jim/ha Vkha, dal/dhal , ra/zay , ta/za , kaf and lam ( majmuah ). 
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When analysing scripts the following head-serif criteria should be consid- 
ered: the frequency of the serif’s occurrence (whether all-seriffed or partially 
seriffed), its position (whether right- or left-sided or right- or left- sloping), its 
length, and its shape. 

Naturally, not all scripts were seriffed; some were completely serifless (sans 
serif) and some just partially seriffed, i.e. only certain letterforms were given 
head-serifs. For instance, — » thuluth , — » muhaqqaq , — » rayhan appear to have 
always been seriffed. On the other hand, Mamluk — » naskh was not seriffed, 
while the Ottoman and Persian varieties of naskh were often partially seriffed, 
with a head-serif often on the lam of the definite article but not the alif. Fur- 
thermore, the same script (such as — » tawqV) 
can be executed either seriffed or sans serif. 

The shape of the head-serif varied consider- 
ably depending on the script and this is some- 
times reflected in the serif’s appellation. In the 
Mamluk period, for instance, we encounter 
the following types: tear-drop, wedge, beak 
and barb. Vlad Atanasiu (2003: Fig. 8-3) has 
named the last two c Ayyubid’ and ‘YaqutI’ 
(after — » Yaqut al-Musta c simI) (Fig. 77). 

Fig. 77: Four types of serifs (after Atanasiu 
2003: Fig. 8-3) 

In the Ottoman period the head-serif was often in the form of a hairline 
wrapping round the shaft or ascender of a letter, hence the appellations alif 
(lam, ta) musha'arah or muzallafah (Hilmi Efendi 1986: 82, 88, 91, 97). In 
Maghrebi manuscripts it can take the form of a short finial, or a more or less 
pronounced curvature of the head, a club or (if the letter is outlined) a blob 
(dot) (Lings 2004: 156-171). 



* This lemma is partly based on Gacek 2003. 


Hijazi script 

Hijazi script is a general term for scripts or styles of writing used from about 
30/650 until the last quarter of the lst/the beginning of the 8th century (Deroche 
2002: 641). Among the scripts/styles of this early period mentioned in Arabic 
literature we find mashq , which apparently exhibited many features common 
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to the Hijazl style, including the bent — » alif and the horizontal and vertical 
elongation of its — » letterforms (Gacek 2006, 232-238). 

This script ( Hijazl ) was first identified by Michele Amari in the middle of 
the 19th century on the basis of Ibn al-Nadlm’s description of the scripts of 
Mecca and Medina, and later labelled by Nabia Abbott after the whole region, 
Hijaz. A distinctive feature of this style is the diversity of the hands and its 
affinity with the scripts of the papyri and some early inscriptions on stone. 
Indeed, on analysing the account of the scripts of Mecca and Medina given by 
Ibn al-Nadlm we may infer that these scripts were used there before the rise 
of Islam, most likely for purely utilitarian purposes (Deroche 1992: 27). 

Although the number of surviving fragments written in Hijazl is very small, 
most (but not all) of these scripts are associated with a vertical format Qur ans, 
and feature a distinct ductus, where the shafts of the alif and other letters are 
slanted to the right. Furthermore, the alif in most cases has its foot/tail hooked 
to the right and is serifless (sans serif) (— » Head-serif), and the final yd 3 often has 
a long horizontal stroke which extends backwards ( ya raji ah/mardudah ), under 
the preceding word, a feature which is also seen in — » Early Abbasid scripts. 

The Hijazl style, writes F. 
Deroche (2002: 641), “gives us 
the picture of an age unaffected 
by official rules governing the 
script, unconcerned by a teach- 
ing of writing aiming at a perfect 
imitation of the model. Each 
scribe was writing in his way, 
following a general rule as to 
the appearance of the script, 
but sole master of the execution 


Fig. 78: Qur an in Hijazl script 
(BNF, arabe 328) (Guesdon and 
Vernay-Nouri 2001: 59) 

of its details”. The scribes may in fact have been more concerned about the 
transmission of the Qur anic text than the appearance of their work. 

Deroche (1992: 28) has distinguished four groups of Hijazl of which Hijazl 
II represents a group of scripts more generally known as mail , an appellation 
borrowed from one of the manuscripts of the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadlm. 
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Three substantial fragments of the Qur’an in Hijazl style (now published in 
facsimile) have survived. They are: BnF (MS arabe 328a), BL (MS Or. 2165), 
and The Institute of Oriental Studies, St. Petersburg (E-20). The Hijazl style 
did not suddenly disappear from the scene at the beginning of the 2nd/8th 
century but was transformed to give it a more stately appearance. The process 
of gradual standardization of its graphic forms led to the emergence of the — » 
Early Abbasid scripts. 


Hindu- Arabic numerals 

See also Arabic alpha-numerical notation, Ghubar numerals, Graeco- 
Coptic numerals, Rumi/FasI numerals 

The Hindu-Arabic numerals fall into two main categories: Eastern and Western. 
In Arabic literature they are know as al-arqam al-Hindlyah ( al-hisab al-Hindl ), 
and al-arqam al-ghubarlyah (huruf al-ghubar or hisab al-ghubar ) - the ‘dust’- 
numerals. The latter category, — » ghubar numerals, came to be associated with 
the Islamic West (North Africa and southern Spain), and are at the origin of our 

Arabic numerals (El, s.v. “Hisab al-ghubar”, III, 
468-469; Lemay 1977; Menendez Pidal 1959). 

The Hindu scheme at the basis of the Hindu- 
Arabic system was introduced into the Arab 
world in the middle of the 2nd/8th century but 
was not used extensively until the 4/ 10th century. 
In this system the dot (for zero) was placed in 
between or at the end of the figures. The arrange- 
ment of the zeros could in the end take various 
other forms. They are seen sometimes placed 
vertically or horizontally, before or after the tens 
or the hundreds. 


Fig. 79: Various forms of Hindu-Arabic numerals 
(Ifrah 1981: Fig. 237) 
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For example: 


■AT = 903 

Arberry 1955: VI, pi. 166 

= 1091 

Ibn al-Jazzar 1996: 605 

U: Y* \ = 1271 

Gacek 1985: 171 

1 = 134 

Gacek 1985: 166 

> • = 125 

Blair 1995: 21 


Apart from the above examples R. Lemay (1982-89: 387) notes also other con- 
figurations with superscript or subscript dots, involving especially the figures V 
and A. Scribes in some regions and/or local scripts often developed very specific 
forms of these numerals, for instance: the 2 and 3 in — » ruqah script, or the 
4 (f ), 5 (<J) and 6 (?) used by Iranian scribes. 

i = t. ?, It, r. d 

° = £>, ft 

1 * H, f, M 

Y = ^ Fig. 80: Various numeral forms of 4, 5, 6, 

^ ^ 7, and 9 from MSS copied in India (Gacek 

1984: xii) 

The numbers are usually written from left to right but sometimes the digits are 
seen written in reverse (li instead of il) as is the case of the numbering of 
illustrations in a copy of Rashid al-Din’s Jami al-tawarlkh (Blair 1995: 24). 


Historical periods — » Manuscript age 


History of manuscripts 

See also Bequest statements and documents, Birth and death statements, 
Book loan statements, Certificates of transmission, Colophon, Ownership 
statements, Patronage, Seals and seal impressions, Study and reading notes 
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One of the more fascinating areas of the study of manuscripts lies in the various 
pieces of information found outside of the text proper, which form the history 
of a given manuscript copy (see e.g. Blair 1995, 31-36; Gacek 2002). Probably 
the first and most important part of the manuscript in this connection is the 
scribal — » colophon. Here the identity of the scribe/calligrapher is often revealed 
as its first owner. Here too we may find information relating to the identity of 
the person for whom a given manuscript was made (— » Patronage). 

Then, there are the well-known — » cer- 
tificates of transmission ( ijazat , samaat, 
qiradt) and — » collation notes ( muaradat , 
muqabalat , balaghat). The other catego- 
ries of statements and notes include: — » 
ownership statements of various kinds, 
— » seals and seal impressions, — » bequest 
statements and documents, — » encomia 
and blurbs, — » study and reading notes, 
biographical notes, as well as notes per- 
taining to — » book prices, — » book loans, 
and family histories (— » birth and death 
statements) (Gacek 1987A; Sayyid 2003). 
Most of these statements and notes are 


Fig. 81: Title page of ISL 226 (Yemen, 
dated 1113/1701) covered with numerous 
former ownership statements 

to be found on the preliminary pages of manuscripts, especially the front of 
the — » textblock ( zahr , zahrlyah). Indeed, in some manuscripts this page is 
completely covered with this type of information. Like Bibles, copies of the — » 
Qur’an were also used as vehicles for recording personal histories and business 
transactions (Rezvan 2002). 

The importance of these statements and notes lies not only in the fact they 
may be used as termini ante quem in establishing (or estimating) a possible 
date for the manuscript (— » Dates and dating), but also because they may tell 
us more about the history of ownership of a given copy and thus perhaps 
help us to establish the quality of the transmitted text (see e.g. Schmidt 2004: 
354-357). Here we may find the autograph of a famous scholar (— » Autographs 
and holographs), and indeed the fact that the manuscript was in the posses- 
sion of a well-known personality may give it more authenticity since its text is 
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more likely to have been selected for its accuracy and/or corrected by him. A 
statement written in the hand of a well-known writer may serve as additional 
proof in the authentication of his or her handwriting. Ownership statements 
may also contain information about the title of the work (— » Book titles), its 
author and the exemplar (model) from which it was copied. They become thus a 
good source for the corroboration and/or identification of the text in hand. 


Holographs — » Autographs and holographs 


i 


Ibn al-Bawwab (d. 413/1022) 

See also Calligraphy and penmanship 

Abu al-Hasan ‘All ibn Hilal, known as Ibn al-Bawwab, is the second (after — » Ibn 
Muqlah) most important figure in Arabic/Islamic calligraphy. Ibn al-Bawwab 
composed a poem ( al-Qasldah ) al-Ralyahfl al-khatt (23-27 verses in all), which 
attracted a number of commentaries (Gacek 2004: 8-9). He is credited with the 
canonization of round (— » ‘proportioned’) scripts (Blair 2006: 160). A speci- 
men of his work has survived in the form of a medium-size illuminated copy 
of the — » Qur’an, preserved in the Chester Beatty Library (Dublin), and dated 
391/1000-01 (Rice 1955; cf. also Fig. 54, 68, 104). The Qur’an of Ibn al-Bawwab 
exhibits a high quality of calligraphic performance using two distinct scripts: 
one for the main text and the other for chapter headings (— » Display script). 
The main text of this manuscript was calligraphed in what appears to be a — » 
masahif script that he is reported to have used for medium-size Qur’ans. 


Ibn Muqlah (d. 328/940) 

See also Calligraphy and penmanship 

Abu c Ali Muhammad, known as Ibn Muqlah, is traditionally the grand figure of 
Arabic/Islamic calligraphy, mentioned and quoted (sometimes extensively) in 
almost all texts on penmanship. Ibn Muqlah is regarded as the founder of the 
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so-called — » ‘proportioned 5 scripts or writing ( al-khatt al-mansub or al-kitabah 
al-mansubah , al-aqlam al-mansubah) and to him is attributed a short treatise 
on calligraphy (Gacek 2004: 7). This text has been used by many specialists 
as the basis for their arguments, despite the fact that this attribution to Ibn 
Muqlah has never been effectively authenticated (Deroche et al. 2006: 213). 
Some scholars associate the emergence of ‘broken cursive 5 (— » New Abbasid 
Style) with his ‘reform 5 of writing, even though their argumentation is based 
on much later sources and a few surviving specimens attributed to him (Blair 
2006: 157-160). 


Ifrlql script 

Ifriql, according to Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), was the script of Ifriqiyah (mod- 
ern Tunisia and eastern Algeria), which was later supplanted by — » Andalusl 
but many of its features may have survived in the scripts of western Sudan (— » 
Sudani) (AMT, 8: Brockett 1987: 46). 


Ijazah — » Certificates of transmission 


Ijazah script 

Ijazah script ( khatt al-ijazah) is the Ottoman version of — » riqa or — » tawqt, 
used almost exclusively for the writing of diplomas ( ijazat ) (hence its appel- 
lation) and in — » colophons. This script often has a long — » head-serif (zulf) 
which wraps around the shaft of such letters as alif and lam (although other 
shapes also are encountered) and sometimes features the final ha with chained 
(looped) ascenders ( al-ha al-musalsalah ), especially in the word sanah (AMT, 
27; AMTS; EALL, s.v. “Tulut”, IV, 562). 



Fig. 82: Ijazah given to the calligrapher Muhammad Tawflq Afandl by Hasan 
al-Husnl in 1265/1848-9 (RBD AC57 - detail) 
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Illumination — » Gilt and gilding, Painted decoration 

Imitation watermarks 

An 'imitation watermark’ is a mark made by pressing — » paper between a male 
die and a flat piece of polished steel. The watermark is thereby embossed on 
the underside of the sheet, the top being quite smooth (Glaister 1996: 239). 
Imitation watermarks are found in Arabic manuscripts written on — » European 
papers (often — » wove) and predominantly those from the 13/ 19th and early 
14/20th centuries. Among the best known imitation watermarks are: 

• athar jadid ‘uhdat humayun 

• athar jadid c ahd humayun 

• al-Mahdl al-Hilu ibn Susan 

• al-Mahdl al-Hilu wa-akhlh wa-Dablr ibn Susan (Iskandar 1967: 76; 
Gacek 1984: 41; Gacek 1991: 1; Abbott 1938: 61; James 2006: 5). 



Fig. 83: Imitation watermark bearing an inscription 
of the Hilu family (Koningsveld and al-Samarrai 
1978: 37) 


Impressed watermarks 

An 'impressed watermark’ is the design left on sheets of — » paper by a rubber 
stereo placed against paper at the press rolls. This is an alternative to a genuine 
watermark and is of no security value as it can be put into a sheet at any time 
after manufacture (Glaister 1996: 240). Impressed watermarks with Arabic 
script are found in 13/ 19th and early 14/20th century manuscripts. 



Fig. 84: Impressed watermark of the Hilu family 
(Koningsveld and al-Samarrai 1978: 37) 
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They are usually incorporated in machine-made papers. Among the common- 
est impressed watermarks are: 

• Beniamino Arbib: yd nasib 

• three crescents: Ishaq Luriyun wa-shurakauhufl Wiyana (i.e. Isaac Lurion 
& Co. in Vienna) 

• a figure of a man wearing a tarbush , Hess & Co: waraq khidlwl c al 

• a crown and lady holding a torch, taj-i qaysar (above in Arabic) Taj-i 
Kaiser (in transliteration below) 

• a sun + a monogram MC&Co, khurshld numd (written in Arabic above) 
and Khoorshid Noma (in transliteration below) 

• a crescent with a human profile (in a shield): bay ad Abu Shabbak Islam- 
bull c al aslll (Walz 1985: 42; Abbott 1938: 161; OM, 39; Witkam 1983: 
fasc. 3, 245; Gacek 1984: 137; Gacek 1985: 61; Regourd 2002: 248-249). 


Incipit 

See also Explicit, Prefaces (of compositions) 

From the Latin expression ‘here it begins’, the incipit (abbrev. inc.) in Islamic 
manuscripts invariably opens with the doxological formula, the basmalah , 
followed by the hamdalah or tasblh (— » Textual formulae). In catalogues of 
Arabic manuscripts, however, the incipit usually begins with the words fol- 
lowing the basmalah. It is worth observing here that the choice of the words 
for the incipit (also known as initia) is often indicative of, or can allude to, the 
subject matter of the composition. 


Incipit page 



The incipit page is the first page of the — » composi- 
tion (text) (usually f.lb) carrying the initail textual 
formulae, such as the basmalah and hamdalah. It 
takes its name from the word — » incipit. When 
decorated/illuminated, this page can be a single page 
with a — » headpiece and a — » rule-border or frame 
or a very richly decorated page in a double-page 
symmetrical composition (cf. Tab. 37a, 37b, 37d). 

Fig. 85: Incipit page of a mid- 13/ 19th century prayer 
book made probably in Turkey (RBD A35) (for other 
illustrations see Fig. 45 and 85) 
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Ink 

See also Coloured inks and paints 

Inks were first used as long ago as about 2000 B.C. in the Egyptian and Chinese 
civilizations. They consisted of lampblack (a pigment derived from soot) or 
charcoal ground with a solution of glue or gums. There are abundant references 
in Arabic literature to inks ( midad , hibr , niqs , sawad , murakkab ) (AMT). They 
range from discussions of the etymology of the appellations to elaborate recipes 
for their making. Here one should mention in particular c Umdat al-kuttab 
attributed to Ibn Badls (d. 453/1061), al-Azharfl c amal al-ahbar by Muhammad 
al-Marrakushl (fl. 649/1251), al-Mukhtara fl funun min al-suna by al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar (d. 694/1294), Tuhfat al-khawass by al-Qalalusi (d. 707/1307), 
Subh al-asha of al-Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418), and Qatf al-azhar by Ahmad 
al-Maghribl (fl. 1 l/17th) (Gacek 2004; for various recipes see Schopen 2006; 
Sadan 1977: 75-78; El, s.v. “Midad”, VI, 1031; Grohmann 1967: I, 127-131; 
Zerdoun Bat-Yehouda 1983: 123-141; Levey 1962: 7, 15-21; Qalqashandi 1963: 
II, 471-477). 

Early Arabic texts distinguish between two appellations: midad and hibr. Ibn 
al-Nadlm (1996: 19), for instance, divides the scribes of the — » Qur an into two 
groups: those who wrote with midad (carbon ink) and those who wrote with 
hibr (iron-gall ink). With time this distinction disappeared and the two words 
were used interchangeably. The inks featured in the recipes can be divided into 
four categories: carbon (soot) inks, iron-gall (tannin) inks, mixed (compound) 
inks and incomplete inks (Zerdoun Bat-Yehouda 1983: 140; Deroche et al. 
2006: 111-115). 


Tab. 31: Three ingredients of ink: a) alum b) gall nuts c) gum arabic (Massoudy 

2002 : 30 , 59 , 83 ) 
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Incomplete inks are ones which do not use a binding agent (solution) and 
metallic salts, whereas mixed inks consist of ingredients used traditionally in 
both carbon and iron-gall inks (carbon base and tanning agents). Depending 
on the ingredients used, inks would vary greatly in the shade of black. Some 
indeed were browner than black or blue-black. Itinerant scribes often used 
inks in the solid, as opposed to fluid, state. 

The main ingredient of carbon ink was soot ( sukham , dukhan ), which was 
obtained by the combustion of a variety of vegetal substances such as rice ( zurr ), 
olive ( zaytun ), chick-peas ( himmis ), seeds of radish ( fujl ) or flax ( kattan ), wal- 
nut ( jawz ), hazelnut ( hunduq ), sesame oil ( shlraj ) and even petroleum (naft). 
The soot was traditionally suspended in gum arabic ( samgh ), honey ( c asal ) 
and water. It was not permanent and could be quite easily washed off. It was, 
therefore, not recommended for writing on — » parchment. 

Iron-gall ink was made by mixing 
gallnuts ( a/s), pulverized or fer- 
mented, vitriol (zaj) and gum arabic 
(samgh). Gallnuts, also known as oak 
apples, are formed from swellings 
produced by insects laying their eggs 

Fig. 86: Gallnuts and an oak tree 
branch 


under oak leaves. Vitriol was obtained from alum ( shabb ), whereas the main 
source of gum arabic was resin from the acacia tree. Other recipes instead of 
gallnuts mention water from myrtle (as), carrot ( kharrub ), tamarisk (athl) and 
hazelnut or pomegranate (rumman) rinds. To some recipes were added egg 
white (glair) (bayad al-bayd) and copper (nuhas). When mixed properly, it 
was a fine permanent black ink but when improperly mixed produced a highly 
acidic or encaustic ink which, over a period of time, could cause burns ( harq 
hibr) in parchment or — » paper. 

Inks were sometimes perfumed (tatylb) using camphor (kafur) and musk 
(misk). Other ingredients such as aloe (sabir) were added to ward off flies and 
worms, whereas honey ( c asal ) was used as a preservative. One other source 
mentions the use of bovine gall (mararat al-baqar) and wormwood (afsantln) 
against vermin (hawamm, sus ) (RSK 1988: 55; Nuwayri 1923: XII, 224). 

We also encounter salt ( milh ), vinegar (khall) and yoghurt (laban halib ), 
which were used to prevent or slow down the formation of mould. Myrtle 
water (ma al-as ) was used to give the ink a greenish hue, whereas kohl was 
added to give the ink a shiny effect (Regourd 2002: 249). 
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Inks were also made either for writing on paper or for writing on parchment. 
There is an interesting story about Ahmad ibn Budayl al-Yami (d. 258/ 872), a 
qadi of Kufah, who favoured writing hadiths on parchment ( raqq ) using hibr, 
as opposed to writing on paper ( qirtas ) using midad (al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl 
1931: IV, 51). According to al-Ziffawi (1986: 212-213), for instance, the best 
ink for use on paper (hibr al-kaghad) is made of Syrian gallnuts mixed with 
myrtle water, gum Arabic, Cyprus vitriol, soot, aloe and honey. For the ink 
to be used on parchment (hibr al-raqq ) he suggests Western gallnuts ( al-ofs 
al-Rumi) mixed in fresh water (ma ‘adhb ), gum arabic and vitriol. 

Apart from inks used for parchment and paper, al-Marrakushl, for example, 
mentions special inks for copying the — » Qur'an or Hadith, inks associated 
with famous calligraphers and scholars (e.g. the inks of — » Ibn Muqlah, — » Ibn 
al-Bawwab, Abu Hayyan al-Tawhldl, Isa al-NahwI, al-Jahiz, Zakariya al-RazI), 
as well as the ink of the professional scribe (hibr warraqi ), and the ink of the 
common people (hibr al-ammah ) (MarrakushI 2001: 71-76, 82-84). 

Special inks were also made for secret messages (mulatafat). For instance, 
a turtle’s gall bladder (mararat al-sulahfah) was used for making ink which 
was only visible at night (Binbln and Tubi 2004: 283). Recipes for sympathetic 
(invisible) ink can be found in an anonymous Risalah fl sinaat al-kitabah 
(RSK 1988: 52-54). 

To dry the ink of the freshly written text the scribe would use sand or saw 
dust (tarmlly tatrlb and tanshlr) (AMT), sometimes mixed with gold or silver 
dust. It is worth noting that there is as yet no systematic chemical analysis of 
inks used in Middle Eastern manuscripts. 

There are various causes for the deterioration of inks, namely oxygen, 
humidity, light, temperature, pollution. But generally speaking it is the chemi- 
cal reaction that takes place between the various constituent elements of the 
ink which poses the greatest danger. Good carbon inks rarely fade and are 
usually indelible. They cannot be kept in a fluid state for long but from day to 

day have to be moistened with 
water. They do not change their 
support (parchment or paper) 
but rather detach themselves 
from it or peel off. On the other 
hand iron-gall inks can become 
corrosive and burn into the sup- 

Fig. 87: Parchment leaf from an 
early Abbasid Qur an badly 
damaged by acidic ink (RBD 
AC 193 - detail) 
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port due to excessive acidity or become pale to a point where the text becomes 
illegible (Talbot 1982: 69-70). 


Inkwell (inkpot) 

See also Writing case 

The inkwell or inkpot was the container for — » ink and was known by a variety 
of names, such as mihbarah, hibriyah, raqim, nun , majma , hantfah, huqqah , 
rakwah , and uskurrujah (AMT). The inkwell, apart from being an independent 
receptacle, is also found attached to a penbox or built in as the main part of a 
— » writing case ( dawah , majma). It was recommended that its neck be round 
so that the — » ink would not dry in the corners. In the neck was placed a tow 
(wad) of unspun silk or wool ( llqah , maliq, milaq , c utbah , kursuf or kursufah) to 
prevent the ink from being spilled when the — » calamus (reed pen) was dipped 
in. Apart from the tow it may have had a stopper or plug ( sidad , simam, 'if as) 
or a lid ( tabaq ) (for all these terms see AMT). 

To prevent the ink from solidifying, it had to be stirred with a spatula or 
stirrer ( milwaq , mihrak). Scribes also used other accessories such as misqah or 
siqahy also known as mimwah or mawardiyah (container for water for diluting 
ink), mitrabah, mirmalah or ramliyah (container for sand, used as means of 
blessing and for drying freshly written text), and minshah (or minshaah ) and 
miktharah (receptacle for paste). These could be contained in the writing case 
or exist independently. Among other accessories in this connection we find 
mujaffif (sand drier) and mirfa (support for the inkwell) (AMT). 

According to Ibn Shlth al-Qurashi (d. 625/1228) (1988: 86-87), the scribe 
was to inspect the inkwell (dawah) every day and stir the ink, as well as to 
wash the tow (wad) ( liqah ) every 20 days. There are a good number of very fine 
bronze round inkpots surviving from the Iranian world (see e.g. Welch 1979: 
112), including a cylindrical inlaid bronze inkpot (probably Herat, the end of 
the 6/ 12th century) with three images of a scribe with tools (Taragan 2005). 



Fig. 88: Inkpot made of inlaid bronze, 
probably Herat, 6/ 12th century (after 
Taragan 2005: 29) 
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Insertions — » Omissions and insertions 


Intellectual output — » Manuscript age 

Interline and interlineations 

The ‘interline 5 ( di c f, tadif) (AMT, 88) is the space between lines, whereas ‘inter- 
lineations 5 constitute the matter placed in the interline; —> signes-de renvoi, — » 
textual corrections, —> glosses and translation. Interlinear translation was, for 
instance, quite common in copies of the — » Qur’an (cf. Tab. 37b) and prayer 
books made in non- Arab countries. In illuminated manuscripts this space was 
also often used for — » cloudbands. 



Fig. 89: Detail of ISL 85 ( al-Misbah 
fi al-nahw , dated 1099/1687) 
showing numerous interlinear and 
marginal glosses 


Interpolations — » Scribal errors 


J 


Justification — » Line management and justification, Pricking and ruling 
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Kablkaj 

See also Magic squares 

Kablkaj is the name of a plant (Gr. Batrakhion , Lt. Ranunculus Asiaticus - 
'Little Asiatic Frog 5 ), popularly referred to as Persian buttercup or crowfoot. It 
was also known among the Arabs as 'the hyena’s paw’ (kaff al-dabj, 'the lion’s 
paw’ (kaff al- sabj, 'the tree of frogs’ (shajarat al-dafadi ), and 'the flower of 
love’ (ward al-hubb ) (Gacek 1987; AMT, 122; Gacek 2004A). 

This word, with its numerous varieties ( kablchak , kaykataj, kabkaj, kaykaj , 
aklkanj, kanlnkaj) came to be used in invocations against worms and insects 
(Gacek 1987). The word often appears on its own (cf. Tab. 34e) or is preceded 
by the particle yd (yd kablkaj - 'o kablkaj’). 


Tab. 32: Two kablkaj invocations: a) ihbas ya kablkaj al-aradah ya haflz ya Allah 
ya Allah ya Allah (Fehervari and Safadi 1981: 43); b) ya haflz ya kablkaj, followed 
by the Seal of Solomon (ISL 44) 





Although essentially a toxic plant, it was seen as a jinn (jinee), good or bad, 
often assuming the mantle of a guardian/ protector (haflz), and was not infre- 
quently used, alongside the - word Allah and/or its various epithets or the — » 
seal of Solomon or Qitmlr (the name of the dog in the story of the ‘Youths of 
the cave’, surat al-Kahf; see El, I, 691; AMTS, 64). It was even thought to be 
sufficient to inscribe its name in manuscripts in order to secure their protection. 
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According to F. Steingass, kablkaj is “[a] kind of wild parsley, and a deadly 
poison; the patron angel of reptiles; king of the cockroaches (in India frequently 
inscribed on the first page of a book, under the superstitious belief that, out of 
respect for the name of their king, the cockroaches will spare it)” (AMTS, 67). 


Kufi (Kufic) script 

Kufic ( al-khatt al-Kufi) was originally a script of the city of Kufah of unknown 
characteristics. It is normally understood as a generic term, and a misnomer, 
for a great variety of old scripts used mainly for the copying of the — » Qur'an 
in the late Umayyad and early Abbasid periods. The term was used originally 
by Arab authors, as well as Persian and Turkish sources, and later in Western 
literature. “This was no doubt because the calligraphic tradition that had pro- 
duced the scripts described as kufi had been dead for some time before these 
sources were compiled” (Deroche 1992: 11). 

Later efforts by Michele Amari (the middle of the 19th century) and Nabia 
Abbott (the first half of the 20th century) isolated a group of scripts labelled as 
—> Hijazl , while more recently Francois Deroche has suggested replacing this 
term with the label — » Early Abbasid scripts (Deroche et al. 2006: 216). Sheila 
Blair, however, argues for the retention of the term Kufic. “It should be taken, 
however, not as a name of a specific script used at a particular time or place, but 
as a general rubric for the angular style used in early Islamic times to inscribe 
monuments and transcribe the Quran ’ (EALL, s.v. “Kufic”, II, 598). 



Lacquer 

Lacquer varnish, originally used in China, came to be employed in Iran, Turkey 
and India from the 9/ 15th to the 13/ 19th centuries. Although there are some 
rare examples of lacquer applied on — » leather, in general lacquer was spread 
on pasteboards (— » Bookcovers), and possibly (especially in the later period) 
on papier mache (Deroche et al. 2006: 270). Most of the surviving specimens 
come from the Qajar period. These bindings either imitate traditional designs 
or, more often, are pictorial and figurative. The favourite scenes include humans, 
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animals and flora. Most, but not all, of 
them have no traditional fore-edge or 
pentagonal — » flap. Apart from the use 
of lacquer in bookbinding, this method 
was also used extensively for making 
boxes of any kind, especially penboxes 
(— » Calamus) (Khalili et al. 1996-97). 


Fig. 90: Lacquer bookcover depicting a 
blossoming tree with birds, probably Kash- 
mir, 13/ 19th century (RBD IB2) 

(for another illustration cf. also Tab. 8b) 


Lacunae — » Transcription marks 


Laid paper 

See also European paper, Paper, Wove paper 

Laid paper is the type of — » paper which shows a pattern of lines (laid and 
chain) which are the result of the natural pressure exerted by the weight of the 
pulp in the mould. In other words, these lines are marks reflecting the pattern 
of the mesh of the mould. The examination of this pattern is done by holding 
a sheet up against the light or using a simple device with a glass top lit from 
underneath. Laid paper is described by measuring the area occupied by 20 
laid lines in terms of millimetres, as well as measuring the distance between 
individual chain lines or groups thereof (cf. Fig. 60 and 137). 


Lam alif 

See also Alif, Letterforms (allographs) 

One of the most prominent ligatures in the Arabic script, the lam alif was 
regarded in the middle period as the 29th letter of the alphabet and was 
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traditionally placed before ya in the alphabet sequence. Mamluk literature 
mentions three main forms of this letter: 



• a) al-ldm alif al-muhaqqaqah - the lam alif having a loop in the form 
of an inverted fa at its base 

• b) al-ldm alif al-mukhaffafah - the lam alif with the slanted alif descend- 
ing onto the foot of the lam 

• c) al-ldm alif al-warraqlyah - the lam alif of the professional scribes 


( warraqun ) characterized by its 


J) 

if 

X 

jr 


Y 

‘V 

a 

Y 

V 


1 

ea 

Q). 

Ci 


01 

'V 





Y 


almost triangular base. 

Various forms of the lam alif al- 
warraqiyah , having a more or less 
triangular base, can already be seen 
in — » Hijazl , — » Early Abbasid scripts, 
and — » the Abbasid bookhand. In the 
Mamluk period it continued to be 
used in scripts employed for the copy- 
ing of the — » Qur an and non-Qur anic 


Fig. 91: Various forms of the Maghrib! 
lam alif ( Boogert 1989: 41) 


texts, namely — » muhaqqaq , — » masahif —> rayhan , and — » naskh (AMT, 154). 
As far as is known, the lam alif al-warraqiyah was not used in scripts employed 
in the chancery after — » Ibn Muqlah’s reform. 

On the other hand, the lam alif al-muhaqqaqah and lam alif al-mukhaffafah 
were part of the repertoire of — » letterforms in the traditional bookhands after 
the 4/ 10th century. 

While the three main letterforms of the lam alif were used in — » ‘proportioned 
scripts 5 in the Islamic East, —> Maghrib l scripts employed a much greater variety 
of this letter. N. van den Boogert (1989), for instance, isolated as many as 16 
forms of this letter in its free-standing position alone (Fig. 91). 


Leather 
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See also Parchment 



The leather industry was an important 
trade throughout the Islamic world. 
Many Arabic texts speak of the high 
quality of the hides ( adam , adlm , 
jild, qadlm) produced in Yemen 
and the Maghreb or the advantages 


Fig. 92: Morocco leather showing its 
distinct grain (after Muzerelle 1985: 326) 


of such and such a method of tanning ( dibaghah ) or dyeing ( sibdghah ) (De- 
roche et al. 2006: 264-265). 

Leather was used for a variety of purposes including — » bookbinding. Usu- 
ally goat and sheep skins were the main material for covering the boards of — » 
bookcovers. “Goatskin has a definite grain; its surface is irregular with furrows, 
ridges and hair follicles. It is spongy to the touch, although it can dry out and 
harden with age” (Marks 1998:43). Imported into Europe in the 17th century, 
goatskin was known as Turkey, and later, Morocco, and the latter term came 
to be used for all goatskin (Marks 1998: 43-44). 

Brown or dark-red bindings predominated, although black, blue, yellow and 
green leather was produced. The type of leather used for a given bookbinding 
can be determined by examining the grain of the hide, although, since the 
surface of leather bindings deteriorates with usage, this task may be difficult 
to accomplish. 

Letterforms (allographs)* 

See also Alif, Arabic alphabet, Head-serif, Lam alif, Scripts and hands 

Allographs are letters of the alphabet which have special forms. The Arabic 
alphabet has 18 basic letterforms (graphemes) which constitute its consonantal 
skeleton ( rasm ). It also has a number of identical letters (homographs) which 
are pronounced differently; for instance, the letter ^ can be read as ‘h’> ‘kh’, 
or c j\ and j as V or c z\ 
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The Arabic literature on — » calligraphy and penmanship reveals a good 
number of technical terms relating to the anatomy of the letterforms. These 
terms are important not only to our understanding of the various shapes of 
the letters but also to their palaeographical analysis (—> Scripts and hands). In 
order adequately to present these terms it is it is necessary, therefore, to establish 
first the English nomenclature. For the purpose of uniformity the following 
definitions, drawn from various Western sources, have been used: 

• ascender: either the upward stroke of a letter projecting above the x-line, 
e.g. \ A J or the letter that goes above the x-line 

• ascender line: the imaginary line that ascenders go up to 

• baseline: the ruled or imaginary line upon which the bodies of letters rest 

• body: either the entire letter, e.g. \ J or the main part of the letter 
excluding ascenders or descenders, e.g. A? ^ 

• bowl: the semi-circular element of such letters as j and ^ 

• counter: white space (negative space) inside a letter, e.g. b * 

• denticle: the short vertical stroke (‘tooth 5 ) of such letters as j j ^2 

• descender: either the portion of the letter which descends below the 
baseline, e.g. ^ ^ j or the letter that goes below the baseline 

• descender line: the imaginary line the descenders go down to 

• downstroke: any downward movement of the pen 

• foot: the horizontal or angled stroke at the base of a vertical stroke, e.g. 1 1 

• hairline: any thin stroke 

• head: the top (apex) of a letter 

• head-serif: the serif at the head of a letter; in Arabic this applies to 
finials or barbs or clubs or wedges at the head of a letter 

• ligature: either a connecting line joining one letter to the next or a 
combination of two letters that modify the form of one or both, e.g. V 

• sans serif: a serifless letterform or script 

• serif: a finial at the head or foot of a letter 

• shading: presence of differing thickness of stroke or strokes 

• shaft: the main, usually vertical (or near vertical), stroke of such letters 
as 1 and J (compare ‘stem 5 , below) 

• slant: also called ‘gradient 5 , to left or right in relation to vertical angle 

• stem: the vertical (or near vertical) stroke in a letter, as in X> (often used 
as a synonym of ‘shaft 5 ) 

• tail: also know as cauda, the stroke at the end of a letter 

• terminal: the end of a vertical line, without a foot 

• upstroke: any upward movement of the pen 

• x-line: the imaginary line that runs along the height of the main parts 
of the letters (such as ^ * J ^ ) , seated on the baseline 
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Arabic letters are written in two main forms: joined (connected, ligatured) 
( murakkab ) or isolated (unconnected, free-standing) ( mufrad ). The joined 
forms are either initial or medial or final. A letter can consist of one or a number 
of strokes such as horizontal, vertical, curved and slanted. During the process 
of writing, letters can be either ligatured in a conventional or unconventional 
(‘abusive 5 ) way (e.g. alif joined to lam) or assimilated/contracted ( mudgham , 
muallaq ), as may be the case with, for instance, the letter sin which loses its 
denticles ( sin muallaqah). The best known ligature forming a new letter is 
the — » lam alif. 

Some letterforms (such as ba, ta, tha) are usually seated on the baseline 
while others have ascenders ( alif lam , ta/za) or descenders ( ra, final jim or 
mim). Furthermore, some letters such as kaf and lam may (in some scripts) 
either descend below the baseline or sit on it. The — » alif can end with a ter- 
minal or a right- or left-foot. Early Arab authors were very much aware of the 
importance of the different letterforms and tried to classify them. One of the 
earliest such classifications is given by the 5/1 1th century author Muhammad 
al-Humaydl (1985: 23-25; see also Ibn al-Saigh 1967: 36), who divided all 
letterforms into four distinct categories: 


• atnab - those with ascenders or shafts (e.g. alif and lam) 

• ahdab - those with descenders (e.g. nun , c ayn, ghayn, jim , ya) 

• nawajidh - those with denticles ( adras ) (e.g. ba, ta, tha, ya ), and 

• mahdjir - those with counters ( c uyun ) (e.g. mim, fa, waw, ha). 


Among the descenders (also known as c araqat) a special group is constituted 
of those letters which have their return strokes turned rightwards (jim/ha/kha 
and c ayn/ghayn). These are called mu awwajah, muarrajah or mu aqqafah. 

The descenders can be flattened or tapered ( mabsutah , mursalah) or rounded 
( muqawwarah , muqawwasah, murattabah, majmuah) or drooping ( musbalah ). 
Those with counters can either be open ( maftuhah , munawwarah) or closed 
( matmusah , mu awwarah, muamma). 
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Another distinction is made between those letters which receive a —> head- 
serif ( murawwasah , muzallafah) and those which are sans serif (serifless) (for 
all these terms see AMT and AMTS). 

Some letters have a number of distinct forms and some are characteristic of 
a given script or a family of scripts. One such letter is ha, which, depending on 
its position in the word, may have as many as ten different forms (Qalqashandi 
1963: III, 89-94). 


* For a table of major Arabic letterforms see Appendix II 


Letter-pointing 

See also Arabic alphabet, Unpointed letters, Vocalization 

There are 15 pointed letters (al-huruf al-mu jamah) in the Arabic alphabet. 
They are: 


ba 

ta 

tha 

kha 

jim 

dhal 

zay 

shin 

dad 

za 

ghayn 

fa 

qdf 

nun 

ya 


In addition to the term c ajm ( tajim , xjam , mu jam), diacritical pointing of 
letters was expressed by a variety of words (e.g. ithbat , raqm, raqsh, shajjah , 
taqyld , wakt, washm ), some of which (notably naqt and dabt) also meant — » 
vocalization (AMT). Originally diacritical pointing (or diacritical marks) was 
used very sparingly. Early papyri show pointing by means of dots/points. The 
dots/points were also used in the — » Hijazi style Qur anic fragments, whereas 
other early Qur anic fragments usually employed slanted strokes (Deroche et al. 
2006: 220) (Fig. 94). The diacritical pointing was executed in the same — » ink 
as the main shapes of the — » letterforms but, just as with vocalization, could 
have been added later. Arabic tradition credits Yahya ibn Yamar (d. 129/746) 
(Abbott 1939: 39) with systematizing the diacritical system, especially the use 
of slanted strokes in the text of the Qur'an. Western scholars see the origin of 
letter-pointing in Nabataean and link the use of vocalization to Syriac. 


Fig. 94: The word “jannatun” pointed by means of slanted 
strokes and vocalized by means of red dots (RBD AC 194 - 
detail) 
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Some of the practices encountered in manuscripts include (Qalqashandi 
1963: III, 151-154; Wright 1967: 3): 

• ta - two subscript diagonal or vertical dots 

• tha - three diagonal or vertical dots 

• shin - three superscript parallel dots 

• fa - one subscript dot 

• qaf - one or two superscript dots or one subscript dot 

• ya - two subscript diagonal or vertical dots. 

The letters fa 5 and qaf were originally treated in different ways; either by plac- 
ing a dot below or above these letters or pointing fa with a superscript line 
and leaving the qaf unpointed. The practice of using a subscript dot for fa and 
superscript dot for qaf was later preserved in Maghrebi manuscripts (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 220-221; Deroche 1992: 5, 7). 

Furthermore, in some — » Maghribl scripts the diacritical points of two 
neighbouring letters can be written together in a cluster of three points and 
the two or three diacritical points can be represented by an inverted comma 
(Boogert 1989: 32). In — » ruqah script, on the other hand, some diacritics are 
assimilated into the letterforms themselves. 

The use of diacritical pointing was regarded by middle period scholars as a 
vice or defect (' 'ayb ), especially in correspondence. Al- Qalqashandi (1963: III, 
150) reports that the officials in the treasury (. kuttab al-amwal ) did not use 
pointing at all and that there was an opinion that too many diacritical points in 
a letter was an insult to the recipient. On the other hand, traditionists and other 
scholars advocated pointing words, especially those which could be misread. 
There is no doubt that the scarcity or lack of diacritics in a manuscript often 
contributed to erroneous interpretation of the text (— » Scribal errors). 



0 (i UUj, VJ& 






Fig. 95: Partially pointed text of the Kashshaf of al-Zamakhsharl, dated 785/1384 

(BWL 170, f.384b - detail) 
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Libraries and ateliers — » Transcription 


Licences — » Certificates of transmission 


Ligatures — > Letterforms (allographs) 


Line fillers — » Textual dividers and paragraph marks 


Line management and justification 

See also Page layout (mise-en-page) 

On the whole the scribe tried to arrange the body of the text in such a way as 
to create a more or less straight rectangular or square block or columns where 
the lines were justified. For this purpose — » pricking and ruling was originally 
employed. Although word- division at the end of the line was common in early 
manuscripts it was later discouraged. Even the splitting of the construct state 
( idafah ), particularly when this involved the word Allah (e.g. c Abd Allah, Rasul 
Allah) was disliked (Gacek 1989C: 55). In order to avoid the writing of the split 
portion of the word at the beginning of the next line (usually to accommodate 
a — » rule-border or frame), the remainder was sometimes written on the same 
line level in the outer margin. 

The justification of the lines was achieved by three distinct methods: elonga- 
tion (matt, madd , mashq ), contraction (jam') or superscription (suprascrip- 
tion) (taliq) of letters. The superscription of the last word or a portion of it 
was quite common in manuscripts of Iranian origin or influence, as well as in 
decorative writing and in inscriptions on — » seals. 



Fig. 96: Suprascription of the last word at the end of the line (ISL 125-detail) 
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Originally lines were long and written horizontally (across the face of the 
page), with the exception of poetical works which were divided into two or 
more columns. Diagonal arrangement of the entire text is encountered but 
rarely (Deroche et al. 2006: 173). The more common phenomenon is combi- 
nation of the horizontal and diagonal arrangements especially in later poetical 
manuscripts of Iranian and Turkish origin. 

Some texts incorporated a commentary or translation penned in the — » 
interline. Normally, the words of the interlinear text were written horizontally; 
however, in some manuscripts of Iranian and Turkish origin the words can 
be written diagonally at a sharp angle in relation to the lines of the main text 
(Gacek 1985: 8). Some calligraphers and copyists also varied the size and style 
of the script from one line to another (Deroche et al. 2006: 176). 


Logographs (logogriphs) — » Abbreviations and abbreviation symbols 



MaghribI script* 



Maghrib l is a generic name for 
a host of scripts (including — » 
Andalusl and — » Sudani) used 
in the Islamic West (southern 
Spain and North Africa) and 
sub-Saharan (West) Africa, for 
the copying of books, prepara- 
tion of documents and ordinary 
purposes of writing. 

Fig. 97: Detail of a page from a 
Qur an dated 1144/1731 (RBD A21) 


Although Maghribi is easily identifiable as a group, there is still much research 
that needs to be done before we can attempt a comprehensive history of its 
development and its various styles. In a way, the problem here is similar to the 
situation with the — » naskh script, the bookhand of the Islamic East. 
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Maghrib i may have developed from a chancery hand used in the first century 
of Islam that was later influenced by the — » Abbasid bookhand which has the 
same origin. It enters the domain of books perhaps even before the first half 
of the 4/10th century (Deroche 2004: 75). 


Fig. 98: Detail of a page 
from a parchment leaf 
of a Qur an, probably 
8/ 14th century or 
earlier (RBD AC183) 

(for other illustrations 
of Maghribi scripts cf. 
also Fig. 122, Tab. 21e, 
Tab. 30g, Tab. 37e) 

The oldest known manuscript in Maghribi script is Kitab marifat al-bawl 
wa-aqsamih by Ishaq ibn Sulayman al-lsra’lll, dated 345/957. Two other 
prominent examples from a later period are: Kitab siyar al-Fazari , dated 
379/989-990, a copy of Muwatta by Malik ibn Anas, copied in 391/1000-01, 
and the earliest surviving Maghrebi — » Qur an, copied in 398/1008 (Deroche 
2004: 74-75; Deroche 1999: 239-240). 

In Maghribi scripts letters were not learned individually according to speci- 
fied norms, as was the case with — » ‘proportioned 5 scripts of the Islamic East. 
Instead, writing was learned by imitating complete words. “The pupil 55 , says 
Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406), “repeats (these words), and the teacher examines 
him, until he knows well (how to write) and until the habit (of writing) is at 
his fingertips” (Ibn Khaldun 1967: II, 378). 

Maghribi scripts are written using a — » calamus with a rounded (pointed) 
nib (Deroche 2004: 75, 79-80), as opposed to straight or obliquely cut nibs 
used for scripts in the Islamic East. Consequently, the penstrokes in Maghribi 
are almost always of the same thickness. 

Maghribi scripts are difficult to classify because of the great confusion of 
forms stemming from the variety of scripts, itself the result of the lack of 
calligraphic standards in the Islamic West. Indeed, Maghrebi scribes tended 
to imitate the scripts of the manuscripts they copied, which could have been 
written in another region or country (Houdas 1886: 100; Boogert 1989: 31). 





^ ; 
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There are, at this stage, two classifications of the Maghrib i scripts. The first 
main classification of elegant scripts, suggested by O. Houdas, divides them 
according to regions or towns (centres of learning), e.g. Qayrawdni , Andalusi , 
Fash and Sudani (Houdas 1886: 104; Abbott 1939: 41-44). 

The second classification, common in contemporary Maghrebi literature, 
divides the scripts into the following categories: al-mabsut, al-mujawhar, al- 
musnad (also known as zimami ), and Mashriqi. According to Muhammad 
al-Manunl these scripts established themselves during the Marinid dynasty 
(probably at the end of the 7/13th century), after the Andalusi script became 
“Maghrebized”. Mabsut script was used for Qur ans, mujawhar (the most 
common of Maghribi scripts) for state documents and official correspondence, 
musnad for legal documents and personal use, and Mashriqi for titles and head- 
ings in books and all types of other decorations, as well as in large inscriptions, 
e.g. in the Alhambra. Being an adaptation of — » thuluth , the Mashriqi script is 
also referred to as thuluth Maghribi (AMT; Boogert 1989: 31-32). 

In spite of the great variety of styles we find certain common characteristics 
such as: the shafts of alif lam , ta/za are rarely straight and are often curved; 
the loop of the sad/ dad is identical with that of ta/za and has no ‘tooth’ (den- 
ticle); the initial c ayn/ghayn has a very wide opening; some descenders (such 
as in the final or isolated nun) have enormous but often irregular curves; the 
alif of prolongation has a characteristic spur-like tail which descends below 
the baseline; and the lam alif al-warraqiyah (— » lam alif ) has a good number 
of distinct shapes (Houdas 1886: 105-107; Boogert 1989: 30). 

Just as with the Abbasid bookhand and the — » New Abbasid Style, most 
Maghribi scripts are seriffed but there are some that are serifless (sans serif). 
The — » head-serif, when present, is left-sloping and appears often in the shape 
of a dot, like a paunch ( kirsh ) (Gacek 2003: 28). 

Furthermore, in Maghrebi manuscripts the — » vocalization was executed in 
colours (red, green, yellow and blue). Red was used for vowels. Shaddah was 
indicated by a semi-circle in red: u (with fathah) or n (with kasrah). Hamzat 
al-qaf was marked with a red or yellow dot, and hamzat al-wasl with a green 
dot (Deroche 1991: 231; Blair 2006: 222, 223, 226). In later manuscripts shaddah 
was also represented by a v-sign (Boogert 1989: 32). Many non-Qur anic manu- 
scripts were also polychrome, using red, blue and green colours for key- words, 
— » chapter and section headings and the like. 
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Fig. 99: Table of Maghribl letterforms (Naqshabandl 1969: 149) 


* This lemma is based on my article “Magribl” EALL, III, 110-113. 


Magic squares 

See also Popular culture in manuscripts 

c Magic square’ is “a square array of numbers with the property that the sum of 
the numbers in each vertical, horizontal, or diagonal row is the same” (OED). 
Magic squares ( awfaq ) were used originally in Chinese culture and later in the 
Islamic world for a variety of purposes, including astrology and divination. 
The best known is the simple three-fold square, known as buduh , which is 
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represented by the figures 2468 or 8642 given in the — » Arabic alpha-numerical 
notation ( abjad ) or numbers. Sometimes the word is personified (just as — » 
kabikaj ), and invoked (yd buduh ) as a jinn for the purpose of trying to secure 
his services either for good or bad fortune. And just as with kabikaj , it can be 
inscribed at the beginning of a book as a preservative (El, s.v. “Buduh”, suppl. 
3-4: 153-154; “Wafk”, XI, 28-31; Cotelle 1848). 


4 9 2 


3 J 


expressed in 

* 

3 5 7 

Abdjad by 


8 i 6 


c 1 J 


Fig. 100: Buduh - magic square using the abj ad-notation 


Mandorla 

The mandorla ( lawzah , turanj) (AMT) is an almond-shaped ornament (medal- 
lion) found in — » painted decoration (illuminated manuscripts) and on — » 
bookcovers. 


Tab. 33: Mandorlas from McGill collections: a) RBD A19 (Turkey, 1072/1661); 
b) RBD AC 164 (Turkey, 1092/1681); c) RBD A35 (Turkey?, 13/ 19th); d) RBD A5 

(Turkey, 12/ 18 th) 
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There is a great variety of patterns employed for the decoration of the man- 
dorlas. In bookcover decoration the mandorlas were often made by panel — » 
stamping and filling in the background with gilt or brushing over the whole 
inner area with gilt. The classification of mandorla designs, as proposed by 
Deroche (Deroche et al. 2006: 300-304), is as follows: 

• N - clouds (chi) 

• O - no clouds 

• S - symmetrical design 

• A - asymmetrical design 

In the symmetrical design (S) there are three possibilities: 

• v - vertical symmetry 

• h - horizontal symmetry 

• d - both vertical and horizontal. 


NSd 



Fig. 101: Twelve forms of NSd classification (Deroche et al. 2006: 301) 


Manuscript age 

The ‘manuscript age’ is a term applied to the period before printing (lithographic 
or movable type) that largely replaced the traditional manual transmission of 
texts. In the Islamic context the manuscript age applies to the period lst/7th— 13/ 
19th and the early 14/20th centuries, even though printing coexisted with 
manuscript making in the latter periods. The manuscript age in the Islamic 
world lasted much longer than it did in the manuscript age in the Western 
world due to the late introduction of printing into Islamic countries. Since 
printing was invented in Europe as early as the middle of the 15th century, 
but employed more extensively in the Middle East only in the middle of the 
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13/ 19th century, the quantity of manuscripts produced by Islamic civilization 
is that much greater. 


Major historical periods 

The Islamic manuscript age, for practical purposes, can be divided into the 
following four broad periods: 

• Early Islamic period (Umayyads, Early Abbasids, Early Fatimids) 
( 1 /7th— 4/ 1 Oth century) 

• Early middle period (Later Fatimids, Seljuqs) (5/llth-mid 7/13th cen- 
tury) 

• Late middle period (Il-Khanids, Timurids, Delhi Sultans, Mamluks) 
(mid 7/ 1 3th— 9/ 1 5th century) 

• Late Islamic period (Ottomans, Safavids, Mughals, Qajars) (10/ 16th- 13 
/19th century) (for more details see Charts 2 and 3). 


Intellectual output 

The speedy development of many Islamic disciplines was due to two major 
factors, namely the codification of the — » Qur an and the collection of Hadith. 
Although the literary activity was restrained in the first Muslim century, most 
definitely with the beginning of the 2nd/8th century we see a great increase in 
organized and systematic compilations ( tadwln ) not only in Hadith but also 
in jurisprudence (fiqh) and Qur 5 anic exegesis ( tafsir ) and philology ( lughah ). 
Also in the 2nd/8th century begins the period of translations principally from 
Greek and Syriac that lasted till the end of the 4/ 10th century. In that period 
the most important works of Dioscorides, Galen and Hippocrates were rendered 
into Arabic. Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 260/873), the most productive translator of 
the period, is said to have made 95 Syriac and 34 Arabic versions of Galen’s 
works alone (El, s.v. “Tardjama”, X, 224-232; “Tibb”, X, 452-461). 

Despite occasional destruction of books by washing off, tearing, burning and 
burying, Arab authors often boasted about the number of books available in 
their times. It became a matter of pride, says Rosenthal, to own or at least have 
access to as many books as possible (Rosenthal 1995). There was a tendency in 
middle period Islam to constantly create new disciplines and sub-disciplines. 
There was also a tendency to write short or long systematic commentaries, 
glosses and superglosses on major original works. A good example here is Tajrld 
al-aqaid by Nasir al-Din al-TusI (d. 672/1273), which was commented upon 
and glossed by an impressive number of scholars (GAL I, 670-2; SI, 925-7). 
Indeed, one could say, with some justification, “of making many books there 
was no end in medieval Islam” (Rosenthal 1995). 
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As intellectual output grew at a rapid pace, it was necessary to compile lists of 
books in circulation, catalogues of collections and records of studies ( fahrasah , 
barnamaj, thabat, mashyakhah , mu jam). Arabic literature boasts of a large 
number of such bibliographical aids. Many were of a general nature; some 
however were compiled for specialists in different fields. Thus the early period 
is documented in the well-known book-catalogue al-Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadlm (d. 
380/990), which lists not less than some 5,970 titles of books known or circulat- 
ing in his time. Apart from the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadlm many other bibliogra- 
phies and bio-bibliographies were compiled. Here mention should be made of 
such well-known works as Mifiah al-saadah of Ahmad TashkuprI-zadah (d. 
968/1560) and Kashf al-zunun of Hajjl Khallfah (Katib Celebi) (d. 1067/1657), 
which lists some 15,000 titles by around 9.500 authors. In addition, there are: 
al-Durr al-thamlnfi asma al-musannifin by Jamal al-DIn al-Qiftl (d. 646/1248), 
Akhbar al-musannifin by Abu al-Hasan c Ali al-Sal (d. 674/1275), and Tadhkar 
al-jami lil-athar by Husayn ibn Muhammad al- ATbasI al-Nabhani al-Halabi 
(d. 1095/1684). The latter alone contains some 24,000 names of authors, and 
all three titles appear to have survived (see here in particular Sayyid 1977, see 
also El, s.v. “Bibliography”, I, 1197-1199 and “Fahrasa”, II, 743-744; EIR, s.v. 
“Bibliographies and catalogues”). 

The manuscript age continued in some parts of the Islamic world into the 
second half of the 14/20th century. Indeed, there may still be communities in 
the Islamic world where the manuscript tradition is very much alive. A good 
example here is the Bohora community in India whose members even in the 
1960s were engaged in the process of copying ancient Fatimid or Yemeni texts. 
This also applies to some North African and sub-Saharan (West African) com- 
munities. Since, as mentioned above, the manuscript age in the Muslim world 
lasted at least four and a half centuries longer than in the Western world, there 
is a correspondingly much greater number of Arabic manuscripts in existence. It 
is generally estimated that there may have been several millions of manuscripts 
produced in the Muslim world until the beginning of the 14/20th century, of 
which hundreds of thousands, if not more, have survived, with the majority 
yet to be properly described/catalogued, edited or re-edited. 

In terms of the extant intellectual output of the manuscript age C. Brockel- 
mann in his Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur (GAL) lists approximately 
25,000 compositions (i.e. individual texts composed) by some 18,000 authors 
(Witkam 1983: Introd., 4-5). This figure, half a century later, may well have 
to be increased by up to 50%. The 9 volumes of F. Sezgin’s Geschichte des ara- 
bischen Schrifitums (GAS), which updates Brockelmann for the early period 
(until ca. 430/1039), lists over 12,000 titles and some 9,000 authors. Recent 
years have seen, on average, seven newly published catalogues of manuscripts 
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a year revealing scores of new titles and new authors 5 names. Good examples 
here are collections of sub-Saharan (West) Africa now catalogued by Al-Furqan 
Islamic Heritage Foundation, as well as the publication of Arabic literature in 
Africa (ALA), a bio-bibliographical overview, projected to be published in 6 
volumes (see Appendix IV). 

As far as our present knowledge of the extant corpus of Arabic manuscripts 
goes, there is no fragment or codex with a non-Qur anic text that can be 
attributed to the Umayyad period (Deroche 2002: 642). There are, in fact, no 
dated manuscripts from the period before the 3rd/9th century. Those which are 
datable on a palaeographic basis are mainly Qur anic fragments in — » Hijazl 
and — » Early Abbasid scripts. Moreover, there are no more than 40 datable 
manuscripts from the 3rd/9th century. In this figure are included 11 Christian 
manuscripts and a number of Qur anic fragments (Deroche 1987/89). 

Kurkls ‘Awwad (1982) lists 69 manuscripts dated or securely datable, on 
the basis of sama- notes, to the 4/ 10th century and all together 529 dated or 
datable manuscripts up to the year 500/1106. The overwhelming majority of 
manuscripts that have survived span the period from the 6/ 12th century to 
the end of the 13/ 19th centuries, “with the bulk belonging to periods or areas 
which usually are conveniently styled as ‘dark 5 or as ‘affected by stagnation 5 , 
but of which in reality hardly anything is known 55 (Witkam 1983: Introd., 5). 
Except for a small number written on — » papyrus and — » parchment (the lat- 
ter mostly from the Maghreb), these are on — » paper, originally Arab/Middle 
Eastern and later European. Most of the early compositions mentioned in the 
Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadlm did not survive and most of those, which did can only 
be found in manuscripts from a much later period. Some, such as the Fatimid 
Ismaili works, survived only in copies datable to the 12/ 18th and 13/ 19th cen- 
turies. As regards the great Fatimid Library, today only three manuscripts are 
traceable to this great collection (Sayyid 1998). 

It appears that the large majority of the extant manuscript codices are still 
uncatalogued and therefore inaccessible to the researcher. According to a report 
prepared for the American Committee for South Asian Manuscripts (ACSAM) 
by the late David Pingree of Brown University, in the U.S. and Canada alone 
there are over 22,500 Arabic manuscripts, most of which have not been 
properly catalogued. From these as yet unknown collections great discoveries 
are to be expected. And as Jan Just Witkam pointed out “it would be a delusion 
to think that this will not, in the long run, seriously affect the present image 
of Arabic literature” (Witkam 1983: Introd., 5). 
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Manuscriptology — » Codicology 


Marbled paper 

See also Decorated paper, Tinted (coloured) paper 

Marbling is a method of decorating paper by “the transfer to them of colours 
floating on the surface of a gum solution. This solution is a size, preferably 
made of acarragheen moss or gum tragacanth boiled in water” (Glaister 1996: 
314). Marbled paper receives its decoration on one side only. 

The use of this technique has 
its roots in the Far East. Marbled 
paper (Turk, ebru , from the Per- 
sian abrl - ‘cloud’, hence kaghaz-i 
abrl - ‘cloud paper’) appears to 
have been used in Iran as early as 
the 9/ 15th century, although no 
extant examples survive (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 249). Its extensive use, 

Fig. 102: 13/ 19th century Turkish 
marbled paper (RBD AC58 - detail) 

however, is attested from the middle of the 10/ 16th century onwards in Iran 
and Turkey. These papers were imported to and later imitated in Europe from 
the end of the 16th century. Marbled paper was used as a support for writing 
and in — » bookbinding for — » bookcovers, — » doublures, and — » endpapers. 



Marginalia 

‘Marginalia’ is the term used for the matter found outside of the body of the 
text proper ( matn , asl ), placed in any of the four — » margins. This includes 
— » glosses and scholia, — » notabilia (sideheads), marginal devices (such as — » 
palmettes, — » roundels, and — » vignettes), and corrections of any kind, being 
part of a — » primitive critical apparatus. 
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Margins 

See also Borders 

Margins are designated in Arabic by three terms: hashiyah, hamish and turrah 
and all three words also were used for the matter placed in the margins, notably 
— » glosses and scholia (Deroche et al. 2006: 177-178). The word turrah appears 
to be entirely confined to the Islamic West (Maghreb). The four margins are 
called the head (or upper), tail (or lower), outer and inner margins. The inner 
margins of two facing pages are sometimes referred to as the gutter. Margins 
played an important role in the — » page layout (mise-en-page). The head margin 
of the first page (carrying the — » superscription) was usually wider than the 
other three, and so were the outer margins in relation to the inner margins. 


Masahif script* 

Masahif (properly qalam al-masahif \ ‘the script of the Qur ans 5 ) was a script, 
which according to Arabic tradition, was introduced by — » Ibn al-Bawwab to 
distinguish it from matn (i.e. large — » naskh). It was used exclusively for the 
copying of the — » Quran, hence its appellation (AMT, 83). 



Fig. 103: Detail of masahif script penned by Muhammad al-Tayyibl (Tibi) in 
908/1502 (TSM K.882, f.28) 

This script is later illustrated in a unique album from the end of the Mamluk 
period executed by al-Tayyibl (1962: 54-57). It emerges as a script, belonging 
to the — » muhaqqaq family, similar in size to large naskh but much bigger 
than — » rayhan. One of the features of this script is that, just as in muhaqqaq , 
it is seriffed, in contrast to Mamluk naskh which is serifless (sans serif) (— » 
Head-serif). 
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Probably the best example of masahif (referred to in the original description 
by Rice as naskhl) is the codex of Ibn al-Bawwab preserved in Chester Beatty 
Library (Dublin) and dated 391/1000-01. It is worth noting here that the use 
of the head-serif in this copy is not systematic. A similar script (also seriffed) 
is seen in a Qur'an falsely attributed to Ibn al-Bawwab copied in 401/1010 
(Rice 1955: 24-25). 



Fig. 104: Detail of the 
Chester Beatty Qur an 
(MS 1431, ch. 6), executed 
by Ibn al-Bawwab in 
391/1000-01 (Koran 1983) 


* Extracted from my article “Muhaqqaq”, EALL, III, 307-311. 


Matn script — » Naskh script 


Metathesis* 

Metathesis is one of the — » scribal errors involving transposed words or letters. 
These errors fall into two categories: tahrif and al-taqdim wa-al-takhir (Gacek 
2007). Tahrif is an error resulting from transposition of letters because of their 
close similarity or similar shape or spelling or bad vocalization (mispronuncia- 
tion); for instance, ^ as opposed to Ju^p or S fb and 1 j!b (AMT, 31-32). 

Taqdim wa-al-takhir , also known as al-qalb al-makani , is a transposition 
of words in a sentence. It may be indicated by writing above them in full 
yuakhkhar min . . . Ha or yuqaddam min . . . ila. 

Other practices include the use of — » abbreviations placed above the relevant 
words. For example: 

• r = muakhkhar 

• = muqaddam or qabla 

• j 7^= muakhkhar muqaddam 

• jj = muakhkhar muqaddam 
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• j> = muqaddam 

• j>j> = muqaddam muakhkhar 

• j>^= muakhkhar muqaddam 

• = bada. 





Fig. 105: Sigla mim and qaf in an autograph copy of Tahdhib al-kamal by al-MizzI 
dated 712/1312 (Arberry 1955: V, pi. 152) 


* Based on Gacek 2007: 222, 225. 


Micrography — » Ghubar script 
Middle of the quire marks 

Quires (gatherings) are sewn in the middle through the fold (— » Sewing of 
quires) and the middle conjugate leaf (— » Folium (folio) is sometimes marked 
by the bookbinder. The markings are usually placed in the upper corners of 
the right-hand or the left-hand leaves. These middle of the quire markings 
appear especially in the period from the late 5/1 1th century to the middle of the 
8/ 14th century but are also found later. They may consist of — » Graeco-Coptic 
numerals and the numeral five in the ghubar system (— » Ghubar numerals) 
(AMT, 44; Gacek 1991: no. 1; Gacek 1985: 80, 151; Guesdon 1994; Deroche 
et al. 2006: 99-101; see also MSS ISL 172 and BWL 170). This practice of mark- 
ing the middle of the quire with the khamsah al-ghubarlyah is also visible in 
Shiite manuscripts (Gacek 1985: x). 

Other marks encountered are (Guesdon 1994; Deroche et al. 2006: 100-101): 

• dashes 

• oblique strokes or bars 

• dots or circles 

• numeral two (Y) 

• letter mlm (j>). 
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Fig. 106: Figure Y used as the middle of the quire mark, placed in the right-hand 
corner of the right-hand-leaf (ISL 135: Iran, dated 1227/1812) 


Miniature painting — » Painted illustration 
Mise-en-page — » Page layout (mise-en-page) 
Mu annaq script — » Ash ar script 


Muhaqqaq script* 

Muhaqqaq is one of the old scripts mentioned in such early sources as the 
Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadlm (d. 380/990). Ibn al-Nadlm, however, does not describe 
its features, which must have been very different from the characteristics 
of muhaqqaq as one of the new — » ‘proportioned 5 scripts that came on the 
scene towards the end of the 4/ 10th and the beginning of the 5/1 1th century. 
According to Mamluk tradition, muhaqqaq established itself as the principal 
rectilinear script ( yabis , mabsut) in which only a small proportion of the pen- 
strokes (perhaps one-third) are curved or curvilinear (Soucek 1979: 14). By the 
7/ 13th century muhaqqaq became a bookhand, more specifically a Quranic 
script, used for large format Qur’ans, although according to al-Qalqashandl 
(1963: III, 48) it was also used in the chancery for the writing of tughras and 
for letters issuing from rulers ( tughrawat wa-kutub al-qanat). 
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Fig. 107: Detail of a Qur an leaf (ch. 53, v. 37-43) penned in a large muhaqqaq 
script, probably Central Asia, 8/ 14th century (RBD AC 188) 


The script as practiced in the Eastern Islamic lands (from Egypt eastward) was 
seriffed with a right-sloping — » head-serif ( tarwis ). Some head-serifs were very 
sharp and long, like barbs; others, especially in outlined letters, looked like 
short, thick beaks, wedges, or tear-drops. Its alif was straight, but tapered at 
its lower end (foot), and some sources indicate that its length was from seven 
to nine or even ten rhombic dots. 

Another characteristic letter encountered in muhaqqaq is the — » lam alif. 
Although the lam alif al-muhaqqaqah (with a loop at its base, the alif heavily 

slanted to the right, and the 
right-sloping head-serif on 
the lam ) quite appropriately 

Fig. 108: Muhaqqaq by Hamd 
Allah al-Amasi (TSM E.H. 

2086 - detail) (Serin 1992: 184) 



predominates, and in manuscripts from the Eastern Islamic lands appears to 
have been the only form used, we also encounter, here and there, especially in 
Mamluk Qur ans, the lam alif al-warraqlyah (Y), which has a triangular base, 
and the almost vertical upper part of the shaft of the — » alif. 

Other features include open counters (‘eyes’) of letters, and flattened and 
tapered ( mabsut ) endings of most of the descenders (sublinear strokes); indeed, 
the difference between the ascenders and the descenders is very evident (Gacek 
2003; Tayyibi 1962: 67-72). The flattened and tapered descenders faraqat , 
muaqqafat) of not only ra/za , mlm , waw, but also jtm/ha/kha, and c ayn/ 
ghayn , contrast with the upward curve of these in the — » thuluth script, and 
are the best indication of the difference between these two scripts. 

Furthermore, muhaqqaq , because of its large size, was vocalized ( dabt ) with 
a different pen, and often in a different colour, such as blue. Some deluxe 
muhaqqaq Qur ans also have superscript alifs of prolongation executed in red 
ink. 
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According to various sources muhaqqaq had two varieties: large ( jalll ) 
and small ( khafif ). The smaller variants included — » masahif and — » rayhan. 
Muhaqqaq was used from Egypt to Iran, and a type of muhaqqaq , probably 
current before the Mongol invasion (5/1 1th century), was later used in China 
(Stanley 1999A: 12-21). Both muhaqqaq and rayhan were almost discontinued 
in Ottoman Turkey and Iran after the 10/ 16th century in favour of — » naskh. 


* Based on my article “Muhaqqaq”, EALL, III, 307-311. 


Musalsal script — » Tawqf script 



Naskh script* 

Naskh ( qalam al-naskh ), is a bookhand, par excellence, of the Islamic East 
which came on the scene at the end of the 4/ 10th century and the beginning of 
the 5/1 1th century and progressively developed into a great variety of regional 
forms. This label is often used interchangeably with naskhl , a term originally 
introduced by Western Arabists to cover all round scripts of the earlier Muslim 
centuries (Abbott 1939: 34, 37). 

Although a type of naskh script was certainly used for the copying of small 
and middle-size Qurans from the early 5/1 1th century on, naskh remained 
the principal bookhand for the copying of non-Qur anic texts, in the fields of 
hadlthy tafsir, fiqh, nahw , and the like (Gacek 1989B:146). 

The development of naskh 
into regional styles becomes vis- 
ible by the 7/ 13th century. This 
is the time when, according to 
tradition, the — » Six Pens were 

Fig. 109: Al-Naskh al-faddah 
penned by al-Tayyibl (Tibi) in 
908/1502 (TSM K.882, f.33 - detail) 
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canonized by — » Yaqut al-Musta'siml (Baghdad) and Mamluk tradition (Cairo, 
Damascus) was taking its shape. In the YaqutI tradition naskh came to be paired 
with the curvilinear — » thuluth , while in the Mamluk tradition it belonged to 
the rectilinear — » muhaqqaq family of scripts. 

The Mamluk tradition divides 
naskh into two distinct varieties: 
the larger ( matn , also known 
as waddah and/or faddah) and 
the smaller ( hawashi ) (AMT, 
139-140). 

Fig. 110: Bold naskh script from 
a Mamluk Qur’an (RBD A22 - 
detail) 

These types are illustrated in the only album of scripts from the end of that 
period penned by al-Tayyibi (Tibi). Al-Tayyibfs naskh (1962: 63-67) has a 
number of distinct characteristics. It is a somewhat heavy and stiff script with 
a pronounced contrast between the long ascenders and short descenders. It is 
a script which is almost entirely serifless (sans serif) with a limited number of 
ligatures, very few (if any) unconventional joinings of letters, and mostly open 
counters. It relies heavily on the use of the — » lam alif al-warraqiyah, while the 
foot of the isolated lam sits always flat on the baseline, in contrast to its final 
form, which descends below the baseline. 

There is some evidence that Yaqut may have employed a type of naskh 
influenced by thuluth. Certainly, the naskh as used in the lands east of Bagh- 
dad was very different from the rather stiff Mamluk naskh. It was rounded 
but upright, with the letters extremely neatly drawn. A distinctive style also 
developed in Shiraz in the early 9/ 15th century. It was characterized by its 
lightness and long (swooping) sublinear tails on the final forms of the letters 
sin , nun , and ya (Blair 2006: 263-264). It was ultimately exported to the east 
and west (Anatolia and India). 

The Iranian naskh was often 
influenced either by — » riqa 
or by — » nastaliq and in the 
12/ 18th century it acquired a 
particular character given to it 

Fig. Ill: Nayrlzl naskh (Gacek 
1985: pi. 4 - detail) 
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by the calligrapher Ahmad Nayrizi (hence popularly known as Nayrizi naskh). 
On the whole, Nayrizi naskh is relatively large in size with wide spacing of 
the lines of text, but smaller size was also practiced. Nayrizi wrote with a very 
obliquely cut nib of the — » calamus (reed pen) and his script had a characteristic 
sharp left-sloping — » head-serif especially on the lam of the definite article, a 
feature which is seen in many examples of Iranian naskh from preceding cen- 
turies. On the other hand, the free-standing — » alif was serifless (sans serif). 

Like their Iranian counterparts, Otto- 
man Turkish calligraphers refined the 
naskh used earlier in that region. Thuluth 
and naskh emerged as the most popular 
pair of scripts used both for text and 
display purposes with fine graceful letters 
which have a slight tilt to the left (see 
Fig. 33 and 130). 

Fig. 112: Turkish naskh in the hand of 
Hasan al-Rushdl dated 1157/1744-5 (RBD 
AC 156 - detail) (for other illustrations cf. 
Fig. 34 and 45, as well as Tab. 37a, and 37d) 

The calligrapher responsible for the refinement of this style was — » Hamd 
Allah al-AmasI, who studied under teachers from both Ibn al-Bawwab’s and 
Yaqut’s traditions. Hamd Allah’s naskh is small and compact, with fine strokes 
of more or less the same thickness, short ascenders and elegant sublinear loops 
(e.g. in lam, nun, sad). The counters of many letters are closed and the lam alif 
al-warraqiyah is used throughout. There is no head-serif on the free-standing 
alif but such letters as ta and lam (in combination with jlm or mlm) are ser- 
iffed, though inconsistently with the right-sloping head-serif (Gacek 2003). 




a 






Fig. 113: Various naskh letterforms from a muraqqa executed by the Turkish callig- 
rapher c Umar al-Wasfl in 1220/1805 (RBD AC 159 - details) (cf. also Fig. 33) 
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Fig. 114: Indian 
naskh (Gacek 1985: 
pi. 5 - detail) 

(cf. also Tab. 37b) 


* Based on my article “Naskh” EALL, III, 339-343. 


Nastallq script* 

Nastaliq (properly naskh-taliq or naskh-i taliq) is the Persian script par excel- 
lence, which emerged in its definite form in Iran (Tabriz and Shiraz) in the 
late 8/ 14th century. 



Fig. 115: Page from a muraqqa showing letters of the alphabet in nastallq , penned 
by Muhammad Qasim Tabrlzl, 1284/1867 (RBD AC 158) (for other illustrations 
cf. Fig. 35 and 146, as well as Tab. 21c) 

In the Arab world nastaliq is known as The Persian script’ ( al-khatt al-Farisi ), 
while the Ottomans often referred to it as — » taliq ( talik ). According to recent 
research, nastaliq developed from — » naskh (and not taliq, as previously 
thought) by modifying a number of — » letterforms, and the name naskh-i 
taliq should therefore be interpreted as ‘hanging naskh ’ (Wright 2003, see 
also Blair 2006: 274-276). 
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Fig. 116: Colophon in the hand of Ismail ibn c Abd Allah al-Qaysarl, Istanbul, dated 
1085/1674 (ISL 145) (for other illustrations see Fig. 163, Tab. 5b and Tab. 34a) 


Nastaliq was used initially for copying Persian poetry and romantic or mysti- 
cal epics, but by the end of the 9/ 15th century it had replaced naskh for the 
transcription of prose as well (Soucek 1979: 18). It was rarely used for copying 
the text of the — » Qur an. Other uses of nastaliq included private purposes, 
inscriptions on coins, — » seals, — » inkwells (inkpots) and other objects, as well 
as architectural inscriptions and albums of calligraphy ( muraqqa at ). Nastaliq 
became the script of choice in the Persianate world, that is, the countries under 
Persian cultural influence, and it was widely used in its regional forms or vari- 
ants in Mughal India and Ottoman Turkey. 



In spite of the various differences 
in styles, nastaliq on the whole has a 
characteristic ductus in which words 
descend onto the baseline, horizontal 
lines are generally greatly elongated 
and the last letter or word on the 
line is often superscript. Unlike most 
types of taliq, the script is serifless 
(sans serif). The — » alif is rather 
short in comparison with the naskh 

Fig. 117: Colophon in a copy of 
Divdn-i Sadi penned by Durr Allah 
Kashmiri in 1097/1686 (ISL 178) 
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of the same period, and the nun looks like a semi-circle (or bowl). The curves 
on the descenders of qaf, c ayn and lam are also deep and pronounced. Just as 
in middle period — » ‘proportioned’ scripts, the dimensions of the letters are 
determined by measuring them with the rhombic dot of the — » calamus (reed 
pen). From nastallq developed — » shikastah (‘broken script’). 


* This lemma is based on my article “Nastallq” EALL, III, 336-339. 


New Abbasid Style 

This name, assigned by Franqois Deroche, is also referred to as the New Style 
or in its abbreviated form, NS. It includes scripts which represent a dressed 
up (stylized) version of the — » Abbasid bookhand. They are known in earlier 
literature by a number of names such as ‘Eastern Kufic’, ‘Persian Kufic’, ‘semi- 
Kufic’, ‘broken Kufic’, plramuz , ‘Kufic naskhi , etc. Recently, ‘broken cursive’ 
has been suggested as an alternative label (Blair 2006: 144). 

The New Style began to appear 
on the scene in the 3rd/9th cen- 
tury and was used, mostly but 
not exclusively, for the copying 
of the — » Qur’an from the 4/ 10th 

Fig. 118: Detail of a page from 
a parchment leaf of the Qur an, 
probably 9/ 10th century or later, 
executed in the New Style 
(seriffed) (RBD AC 166) 

century until the 6/ 12th and even in the 7/ 13th century. Manuscripts written 
in these scripts came in vertical formats. Sheila Blair (2006: 151) describes it 
as “a self-conscious style that represents the efforts of a secretary trying to 
formalize his regular round script and turn it into a vehicle worthy of Koran 
manuscripts and fair copies of other prestigious works”. Some scholars also 
associate it with the introduction of — » ‘proportioned’ writing attributed to 
— » Ibn Muqlah. 

F. Deroche (1992: 132-137) divides it into two groups: NS.I and NS. III. One 
of the main characteristics of these scripts was a marked difference between 
thick and thin strokes. 


yrf * 1 3 *• 
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The independent — » alif in the NS.I is 
straight and has a sharp left- sloping — » 
head-serif, while the alif of the NS.III 
group is very wavy (‘inverted s-type’). 
On the other hand, the joined (final) alif 
has a characteristic projection in the 
form of a tail/spur at its lower end. 

By the 7/ 13th century, however, the 
NS had been mostly relegated to — » 
book titles, — » chapter headings and 
other ornamental purposes, as a — » 
display script. 


Fig. 119: Page from a paper fragment 
of the Quran, probably the 5/1 1th 
century or later, executed in the New 
Style (mostly sans serif) (RBD AC 153) 


Notabilia and finger tabs 

In order to draw attention to some part of the main text on the page, the 
copyist would often resort to placing a word or phrase (already mentioned in 
the body of the text) in the — » margin. These words are called side-heads or 
notabilia (from nota bene , ‘mark well’). Side-heads were most commonly intro- 
duced by the word qif( c stop’) or qif buna (‘stop here’), qif wa-ta ammal (‘stop 
and consider’) (very often employed in the Maghreb), from which developed 
a logograph used as an overlining (taw qif) (—> Overlines and overlining), as 
well as fihi taammul (‘it requires careful consideration’), and ta ammalhu/ha 
(‘reflect on it’) (AMT, 9, 153). It is interesting to note here a parallel practice 
in the West of using the ‘manicula’, i.e. a small hand closed in a fist with one 
extended finger pointing toward the relevant passage in the text. 




' zf~-' 


Fig. 120: Detail of RBD A34 (f. 17b), transcribed in Qaysarlyah, 1080/1670 
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Fig. 121: Detail of ISL 5 (p. 246), copied in Iran, 12/18th century 



Fig. 122: Detail of RBD A15, f.l7b, copied in the Maghreb, 13/19th century 


Other expressions used for this purpose were unzur (‘see’) (abbrev. _t, usually 
in the Maghreb), unzur wa-tadabbar ( c look up and ponder’), as well as the 
words matlab, mahammah , mabhath (central Arab lands), and faidah (Ibn 
Samajun 1992: IV, 88; RBD A34; ISL 40, 83). 

The word fa idah is mostly used in the Iranian and Indian context and may 
be abbreviated as i (with a long horizontal stroke) or or even ^ 

( =faidat al-asl) (AMT, 111; ISL 5). Occasionally one also finds the use of 
hashiyah (abbrev. =>■) for a side-head (Dinawari 1986). 

Another system used to draw attention to important parts of the text were 
bookmarkers such as finger tabs in the form of thread tabs, often made of 
twisted multi-coloured silk or cotton threads. The tabs were sewn through 
— » paper on the level of — » chapter headings or sub-section of the text and 
protruded outside on the side of the fore-edge. 


Numbering of quires — » Quire signatures (numbering) 


Numerals — » Arabic alpha-numerical notation, Arabic and Roman 
numerals, Ghubar numerals, Graeco-Coptic numerals, Hindu- Arabic 
numerals, Ruml/FasI numerals 
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Obits — » Birth and death statements 


Omission signs — » Signes-de-renvoi 


Omissions and insertions* 


Omissions are among the most common — > scribal errors in manuscripts. In 
Arabic technical literature an omission is traditionally referred to as saqtah 
(saqit), naqs (nuqsan, naqis), takhrlj and lahaq (ilhaq) (AMT). Omissions are 
either placed in between lines, i.e. in the — » interline (if the space allows) or 
in the — » margins (mostly outer and inner). In some old manuscripts we find 
full words and expressions which indicate an omission. For example, saqata 
or saqata minhu or saqata min samaina. There is a great variety of practices 
encountered in this connection. The omitted word(s) (to be inserted in the 
body of the text) are usually clearly marked by writing, at the end or above the 
omission, the word ^ ( sahha ) or its abbreviation ^ (often in its suspended 
form). Sometimes ^ is written twice or even three times. 

Among other practices we find: 




and the next word in the text 


and the next word(s) in the text (deleted) 

• the next word in the text plus ilkh (= ila akhirih ) 

• the next word in the text plus asl (or umm or matn) 

• + rujia (or raja a) 

• rujia (on its own) 

• intaha al-lahaq 

• and asl (or aslan) 

• asl and ^ superscript (often in Maghrebi manuscripts) 

• asl or matn superscript with ^ at the end of the omission 

• + matn. 

An interesting example of marking omissions and evident errors is found 
in ISL 172 ( al-Durr al-thamln by Muhammad Mayyarah, dated 1236/1821), 
where omissions and other corrections found in the model copied from are 
marked with the word asl and those omissions made in the surviving copy are 
marked with the sahha. 
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Fig. 123: Omission, placed in the inner margin with the last three words crosse< 
out, in a copy of Kitab al-jabr wa-al-muqabalah by Abu Kamil, dated 651/ 1253 

(Abu Kamil 1986: 51) 

% 



Fig. 124: Omission indicated by a signe-de-renvoi in the form of an arched stroke 
and placed in the inner margin, accompanied by the word sahha , on a copy of Kitab 
al-saVln by Jabir ibn Hayyan (1986: 9), dated 688/1289 


* This lemma is based on Gacek 2007: 223-224. 


Onlays 



Onlays are pieces of — » leather or — » 
tinted (coloured) paper, attached (laid 
on) by means of paste to the leather 
covered binding to give it a kind of 
mosaic effect. Leather onlays were rare 
and apparently only one specimen has 
thus far been recorded (Deroche et al. 
2006 : 282 ). 


Fig. 125: Paper onlay (for a corner piece) 
brushed over with gilt (ISL 9: Najaf, 
1267/1851) 
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Paper onlays, however, were quite common from about the 12/ 18th century 
on. They were used often for centre medallions (such as — » mandorlas), pen- 
dants, and corner pieces on — » bookcovers. In this case the onlay of the size 
of the decorated panel was cut out and pasted on the stamped motif. This was, 
for instance, a typical practice in Central Asia. These onlays were sometimes 
brushed over with gilt or copper. 


Orthoepic/orthographic signs — » Vocalization 


Outlines and outlining 

See also Chrysography, Gilt and gilding 

In a decorated (illuminated) manuscript the script and decorations may be 
outlined in a colour different from the main letter or a piece of decoration. The 
role of outlining was to make the decorated/painted or gilded motif or letter 
stand out. A number of terms have been used throughout the — » manuscript 
age, including tazmlk , tash'ir, takhll , and tahrir (AMT). The outlining could 
have been done by the same person (calligrapher, artist) or someone specializing 
in this field, an outliner ( muharrir , see AMTS, 15). This is, for instance, the 
case with the Sultan Baybars Quran penned by the calligrapher Ibn al- Wahid 
(d. 711/1312), in which the last volume ( sub ' ) was outlined by another artist 
(James 1984: 150). The outlining of the gilded areas was done after these were 
burnished first (Deroche et al. 2006: 119, 148). 



Fig. 126: The title of an index of isnads ( asamd ) in white letters outlined in black 

(ISL 31: Iran, 993/1585) 
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Overlines and overlining 

See also Rubrics and rubrication 

Significant words or phrases, especially in comment-text books or glosses, 
were often overlined (as opposed to underlined, as is the case in the Western 
tradition) in black or red for emphasis. Overlining was also used for — » abbre- 
viations, and — » quire signatures. 

There are three main types of overlines used for overlining: 

1. horizontal straight or curved line 

2. line with two denticles at its beginning 

3. horizontal line with what appears to be a final ha ( mardufah ) or a club 
at its end. 



Fig. 127: Overlinings: types 3 and 4 


The origin of the second type is most likely the logograph of the word (‘stop 5 ) 
used for — » notab ilia and side-heads and known as tawqif or the logograph of 
the abbreviation (suspension) ja (for fa-ta ammalhu - ‘reflect on if). The third 
type may have originated either from the abbreviation a_> (possibly for tanbih - 
‘nota bene 5 ) or (for ta ammalhu) (AMT, 9, 153; Gacek 2007: 221). 


Ownership statements* 

See also Bequest statements and documents, Patronage, Seals and seal 

impressions 

History of the ownership of a manuscript constitutes its provenance. J. Carter 
defines provenance as “[t]he pedigree of a book’s previous ownership.” He 
goes on to say that “provenance is interesting in proportion to the interests 
of the previous owners ... or as persons of importance in their own right, or 
because they were book-collectors of note” (Carter 1980: 166). Throughout 
centuries Arabic manuscripts were copied either for private use, as donations to 
someone or an institution or for sale (Gacek 1987A; Sayyid 2003). Manuscripts 
were often commissioned by wealthy patrons (Sayyid 1997: 95-138, 422-451, 
453-472, 505-508). Statements indicative of ownership ( tamllkat , tamallukat ) 
are not only found in — » colophons but also on the front of the — » textblock, — » 
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endpapers, — » certificates of transmission ( ijazat , samaat) and — » collation notes 
(. muqabalat , muaradat , balaghat, inha at). In well-executed (often illuminated) 
manuscripts they are incorporated in medallions and — » roundels and destined 
for famous private and public libraries. Some manuscripts, particularly well- 
executed copies of the — » Qur’an, carry certificates of commissioning (James 

1988: 220, 222, 223, 227, 236, 237, 
238, 239). 

Ownership statements vary from 
the simple ex libris ( min kutub) to 
miniature compositions contain- 
ing such — » textual formulae as 
the basmalah, hamdalah , tasliyah 

Fig. 128: Illuminated ownership 
medallion, reading: min mawahib 
al-Rabb III al-karlm ila ‘abdih 
al-faqlr 111 kanch Muhammad Pasha 
zadah / 3/ al-Hajj Ibrahim /4/ sanah 
1216 / 5/ (RBD AC135) 

and badlyah. They are written mostly in prose but sometimes in verse. For 
example (Alhaidary and Rasmussen 1995: 207): 

• hadha al-kitab ghada / bi-mann Allah milkanfl yadl * wa-ana al-faqir 
ila al-rida / Yaqub najl Muhammadi. 

The conciseness of an ownership statement often demands that these formu- 
lae be shortened. And thus the hamdalah , tasliyah , hasbalah, hawqalah and 
istighfar , when found at the end of the statement, often appear in the follow- 
ing forms: 

• hamid an musalliy an musallim an muhasbil an muhawqil an mustaghfir an or 
hamid an li-Llah musalliy an c ala nablyih mustaghfir an li-dhunubih. 

The basmalah is often replaced by hamdalah or the word huwa (i.e. Allah), 
the latter frequently and appropriately qualified by the honorifics al-Mannan , 
al-Wahhab , al-Malik. Other expressions encountered are: huwa al-Baqi , huwa 
al-Qahhar, huwa hasabl, huwa Allah wa-la siwah , and the like. The main state- 
ment consists of a variety of expressions, very often indicating the transient or 
temporal state and nature of ownership, and thus clearly reflecting the Islamic 
idea of trusteeship ( amanah ). Not infrequently the humility of the owner ( malik , 
sahib) comes through very clearly too. 
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We find, for example, such phrases as: 

• kayfa aqulu hadha milkl wa-li-Llah mulk al-samawat wa-al-ard 

• kayfa aqulu hadha milk l wa-kuntu mamluk Allah taala 

• malik hadha al-mamluk mamluk Malik al-muluk. 


Tab. 34: Examples of ownership statements 
b 


Transcription 

istashabahu III 
Amin zadah 
Muhammad 
Amin al-Qadi 
bi-Dar al-khilafah 
al-aliyah al-faqir 
ilayhi taala 111 
ghafara lahuma 9 (= Ramadan) sanah 
<ll>16/3/ (Koningsveld and al-Samarra’i 
1978: 113) 


Transcription 

mannun min 
mannm man 
manna min 
mannihi ala III 
afqar al-anam 
al-sayyid c Abd 
al-Salam 111 al-Maridini al-mudarris bi-al- 
Qasimiyah /3/ afa anhu /4/ 

The seal: al-Sayyid 'Abd al-Salam yarju 
husn al-khitam 1236 (Koningsveld and 
al-Samarra 5 i 1978: 116) 


a 



u' 


c 


d 



Transcription 

mimma an'ama 
Allah al-Qadir c ala 
'abdih al-faqir ilayhi 
c azza sha<’nuhu> III 
Muhammad bn Isa 
al- mufti bi-madinat 
Quniyah 111 
ghafara lahuma / 3/ 
(Koningsveld and 
al-Samarra i 1978: 104) 



Transcription 

tasharrafa bi-tamallukih 
al-abd al-faqir III 
Muhammad bn Hasan 
bn 'Ali 111 al-shahir 
bi-'Attali 13/ zadah /4/ 
bi-tariq al-istiktab 151 fi 
sanah 1037 bi-Misr 161 
al-mahrusah 111 (Kon- 
ingsveld and al-Samarra’i 
1978: 88) 


e 



Transcription 



min kutub al-abd al-faqir ilayhi taala III 
Dawud bn Yusuf bn 'Umar bn 'Ali 111 bn 
Rasul 'afa Allah 'anhu kabikaj (King 1986: 
323) 
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Transcription 

qad intaqala ila al-'abd al-mamluk malik 
al-muluk al-faqir ila Allah al-ghani III Yahya bn 
Muhammad Shaff al- Sharif al- Isfahan! ahyahu 
Allah bi-'ilm 111 wa-'amal kamilayn wa-marifat 
rasul al-thaqalayn wa-khallfatuh al-muabbar /3/ 
‘anhuma bi-al-thaqalayn salawat Allah wa-salamuh 
‘alayhi wa-'alayhim /4/ ajma'in harrarahu bi- 
yadih al-faniyah fl al-thani min shahr Muharram 
al-haram / 5/ min sanat al-sadis 'ashrata 
wa-thal<a>thimi’ah ba'da al-alf min al-hijrah 161 

Seal 1 (left): al-mutawakkil ala Allah Yahya 
Muhammad Shaff 


Seal 2 (right): Muhammad wa-al-'itrah al-tahirah 
shafl' Yahya fl al-akhirah (Gacek 1985: 104). 


The variety of expressions found in ownership statements can be divided into 
six broad groups: 

• simple statements with the particle li (e.g. sara li , kana li ) 

• statements involving the word milk (e.g. malakahu, malikuhu, fl milk , 
alafi milk, intazamafi silk milk, sara milkan, min amlak) 

• statements using other words denoting possession (e.g. sahibuhu, 
istashabahu, min kutub, min khizanah,fl hawzah (hiyazah), ahrazahu, 
iqtanahu, ishtarahu, min mutahassilat) 

• statements expressing the idea of temporary ownership or stewardship 

- statements which acknowledge God’s generosity (e.g. min mam Allah, 
min fadl Allah, mimma manna Allah, min mawahib Subhanahu, 
istawhabahu) 

- statements which use the words zaman, dahr , and qadar ( aarahu 
al-zaman, min c awarl al-zaman, istaartuhu min al-dahr, min c alaiq 
al-zaman wa-wadai al-dawran, thumma saqathu al-aqdar, mimma 
saqahu saiq al-taqdlr) 

• statements indicating inheritance ( min matrukat, min tarikat muwar- 
rithina, warithahu ) 

• statements indicating legal acquisition ( bay or shira, ishtira or ibtiya 
sharl, ala bi-al-shira al-sharl). 

The name of the owner is invariably followed by a supplication ( dua ), such as: 

• c afa Allah c anhu 

• ghafara Allah lahu 

• latafa Allah bi-hi 
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• taba Allah c alayhi 

• fassaha Allah fl ajalih 

• afada Allah c alayhi , and 

• ayyadahu Allah. 

When the statement is dated the date is given more often in digits than in 
words. The figures are usually inscribed above (but sometimes below) the word 
sanah or a curved stroke (logograph) which represents it. 

From the 1 l/17th to early 14/20th century it was common to shorten the 
date to two or three digits; for instance, = 1119; = 1213. Two digits 

however were used not only for the 1 l/17th century but also often in the 
13/ 19th and early 14/20th centuries (— » Dates and dating). 

The names of the months are either given in full and accompanied by hon- 
orifics or, particularly from the 12/ 18th century are abbreviated. Ownership 
statements are also often accompanied by seal impressions (— » Seals and seal 
impressions). 


* Based largely on Gacek 1987A. 



Page layout (mise-en-page) 

See also Line management and justification, Pricking and ruling, Rule- 

borders and frames, Ruling board 

Page layout or mise-en-page is the arrangement of various elements (including 
decoration) on the page. This includes the area occupied by the body of the 
text ( matn , asl, sulb , umm) and the —> margins ( hashiyah , turrah, hamish or 
hamishah) or — » borders. The aesthetic appearance of the page was of great 
concern to scribes almost from the beginning of manuscript making. Study of 
Arabic manuscripts shows the importance of the geometrical construction of 
the page layout. The scribes of the early Abbasid and the middle periods, having 
in their possession such basic tools as a compass and ruler (straightedge), were 
certainly capable of making such decisions as how much of the page surface 
was to be used and in what proportions (Deroche et al. 2006: 169). 
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Apart from a careful examination 
of extant specimens, which has yet to 
yield results, we have only one text, 
a recipe for mise-en-page or linea- 
tion ( mistarah ). The text in question 
(somewhat imperfect or incomplete) 
constitutes a chapter in a work by 
Muhammad al-QalalusI (d. 707/1307) 
entitled Tuhfat al-khawass fl turaf 
al-khawass (Sauvan 1989; Deroche 
et al. 2006: 168). 

Most Arabic manuscripts were writ- 
ten in blocks of text occupying the 
central part of the page with four clearly 

Fig. 129: Page from the didactic poem 
Tayyibat al-nashr by Ibn al-Jazarl, 
arranged in two columns, dated 
1149/1737 (ISL 156) 

delineated — » margins. The layout of 
the last pages however could differ 
greatly if the — » colophon was isolated 
from the main text. It appears that 
the copyist when planning the layout 
took only one page at a time into con- 
sideration. It was only later that the 
layout of the double-page also became 
his concern. This eventually led to an 
attempt to standardize the production 

Fig. 130: Page from a copy of the Qasldat 
al-burdah of al-BusIrl (dated 1093/1682) 
enclosed in a frame and divided into 
compartments using two scripts: — » 
thuluth (for the top, middle, and bot- 
tom lines) and — » naskh (for the text in 
between) (RBD A8) 
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of manuscripts and was accomplished with widely disseminated texts such 
as the — » Qur'an. Ottoman copyists, for instance, “starting with the standard 
breakdown into juz and hizb , managed to define pages of fifteen lines in a 
format, that is, often close to 18 x 12 cm.” (Deroche et al. 2006: 179). 


Pagination 

See also Foliation 

Pagination (numbering of pages as opposed to folia/leaves) of Arabic manu- 
scripts in the early Islamic and middle periods was a rare practice. Some of the 
known examples are a copy of al-Madkhal al-kablr by Abu Ma'shar al-Balkhl 
(1995: I, 144) and a copy of al-Taqyid wa-al-idah by c Abd al-Rahlm al- c Iraqi 
dated ca. 806/1404, which was paginated using — » Graeco-Coptic numerals 
(Sellheim 1976-87: II, 1, Taf. 24). Most of the paginated manuscripts, however, 
come from the 13/ 19th century when printing started gaining ground in the 
Arab world. It is used not infrequently in Ismaili manuscripts (Gacek 1984: 
xii). An unusual example of pagination can be seen on a mid 13/ 19th century 
copy of Dhahab al-kusuf by c Abd Allah ibn Azzuz al-Marrakushl. In this case 
each page number is accompanied by the suprascript word numrah (‘number’) 
or its logograph (Gacek 2003 A). 


Painted decoration 

See also Arabesque, Finispiece, Frontispiece, Headpiece, Palmette, Roundel, 

Tailpiece, Textual dividers and paragraph marks, Titlepiece, Vignette 

Painted decoration, as opposed to — » painted illustration, is a non-figurative 
design or form of book art. The term illumination, although primarily referring 
to a decoration in colours, gold and/or silver, is often used for any decoration 
in manuscripts, including illustration. 

The painted decoration includes the chirographical ( kitabah mulawwanah ), 
as well as geometric ( tastlr ), and vegetal, also known as — » arabesque ( tawrlq , 
tashjir ), motifs that interact with each other. The study of the painted decora- 
tion in Islamic manuscripts has been greatly neglected in comparison with the 
study of the — » painted illustration. 
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Fig. 131: Mosaic pattern used as a line filler in an early Abbasid copy of the Qur an 

(Masahif San a , 47) 



Fig. 132: Vineal decoration used as a line filler in an early Abbasid Qur an (Masahif 

Sana , 48) 

Most of the extant Arabic manuscripts are written in black (sometimes brown) 
and red inks. Those that are illuminated in gold and/or in other colours consti- 
tute only a relatively small percentage, and the majority of them are copies of 
the — » Qur an and prayer books. This does not diminish the fact that painted 
decoration was one of the most important book arts in Islamic civilization. It 
developed alongside — » calligraphy and became its indispensable companion in 
the arts of the book. This close relationship between calligraphy and decoration 
is seen in the frequent recourse to — » chrysography (writing in gold) and the 
use of various colours for representing — » vocalization in manuscripts of the 
Qur an and later — » chapter headings, and the key- words in the text. Indeed, 
one of the main features of Qur anic manuscripts from the early Abbasid period 
(the 2nd half of the 8th century) is their polychrome nature (Bernus-Taylor 
and Bittar 2001). 

In spite of initially strong opposition on the part of the early companions 
of Muhammad and later Muslim theologians, the use of gold, silver, and other 
colours is attested already in the late Umayyad and early Abbasid periods 
(that is, the period between the late lst/7th and late 2nd/8th centuries) (see 
e.g. Deroche [2004] A, where he analyses an early 2nd/8th century Qur anic 
fragment executed in brown, red, and green colours). 

Both calligraphy and painted decoration were greatly favoured in the Islamic 
context since painted illustration was often looked upon with disapproval. 
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Types of decoration 

Decoration (especially when involving the use of gold - dhahab ) is expressed in 
Arabic by the verbal nouns tadhhlb and idhhab. The main sources of inspiration 
were geometry, the plant life of the Middle East, and architectural features. 
The geometric motifs consist of various diaper patterns and interlace in the 
form of ropework, chainwork, latticework, and the like. The two principles 
are geometry and symmetry. The vegetal decoration is associated with the 
arboreal and vineal motifs. The early (unlike later) decoration was very func- 
tional; in other words, it was always related to the way the text was divided. 
The most characteristic feature of Islamic art is indeed the wide-spread use of 
the arabesque (Ettinghausen 1977; Akimushkin and Ivanov 1979; Deroche et al. 
2006: 225-251). 

Foreign influences 

The first centuries of Arabic bookmaking were characterized by the use of 
a variety of vegetal and geometric motifs adopted from pre-Islamic times. 
Here we encounter Jewish, Christian and Zoroastrian influences coming 
from Roman, Sasanid, and Byzantine architectural forms (such as mosaics), 
and textiles. It was Coptic textiles, for instance, that heavily influenced early 
Islamic design, and thus many 2nd/8th and 3rd/9th century Qur ans exhibit 
closer relations to Coptic textiles than do the earlier Qur ans. The influence 
of architectural forms comes from the late lst/7th and early 2nd/8th century 
monuments, such as the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, the palace Khirbat 
al-Maljar, and the steam bath ( hammam ) at ‘Anjar. The Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem was constructed in 72/691-2. Its builders and planners were almost 
certainly Christians from Syria and Palestine. Almost every part of its walls 
was covered with vegetal and geometric designs, and most of its decoration 
derived from the rich vocabulary of late Antique and early Byzantine art, but 
there are also definite Iranian elements. As a work of art, it is one of the most 
telling documents about the gradual transformation of a local Syro-Palestinian 
Christian art into Islamic art. 



Figure 4" 

Dr tail from heading 
for Surah 75 


Figure 

Detail from Dnrnf nf iht 
Rock 


Figure 4* 
Ditail from Khirbat 
al-Majjar nickt-hmd 


Fig. 133: Various vegetal motifs used in architecture and book decoration 

(Jenkins 1985: 21) 
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Other influences are traceable to Hebrew, Syriac and Greek illuminated 
books. These influences are visible especially in the time of translations of sci- 
entific works in the 8th and 9th centuries from Greek and Syriac into Arabic. 
Among the later types of decoration one should mention in particular the use 
of a circular decoration ( shamsah ) at the opening of the book, which had long 
been used in Greek manuscripts (— » Titlepiece). 

Another important source of inspiration for the manuscript decorator was 
the shape of the traditional writing tablet, known as — » tabula ansata. Further- 
more, Chinese influence is seen in the introduction of — » cloudbands, while 
lotus flower motifs may have come from India, — » palmettes from Sasanid Iran, 
and the eight-pointed star from Coptic Egypt (Deroche et al. 2006: 231). 


Painted illustration 

Painted illustration (miniature painting) ( taswlr ), in contrast to — » painted 
decoration, is a figurative (representational) form of art and embraces animal 
and human forms. Painted illustration, although part of the arts of the book, is 
the domain of art history. In spite of the fact that there is no formal Quranic 
interdiction of figural painting, reservations about its legitimacy appeared in 
Islamic tradition and later in some theological circles, particularly among the 
Arabs. Figurative arts flourished, however, in the areas influenced by Persian 
and Turkish cultures. 


Tab. 35: Three examples of illustrations from McGill Collections: a) RBD 
Al (. Kalilah wa-Dimanah , dated 1055/1645); b) OL 7508 (Kitabfi al-adwiayh 
al-mufradah by al-Ghafiql, dated 654/1256); c) RBD A3 ( Talkhls al-Miftdh by 
al-Khatlb al-Dimashql, dated 960/1552-3) 
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It is interesting to note here the similarity of both Judaism and Islam in their 
approach to the representation of living beings. Both religions share a certain 
opposition to the depiction of human and animal forms in the visual arts. Some 
sayings attributed to Muhammad, for example, speak of the reluctance of angels 
to enter a house that contained either a dog or a painting. Other objections 
appear to have sprung from an aversion to idolatry, explicitly forbidden by the 
Qur'an, and perhaps even a fear that images possessed quasi-magical powers 
(El, s.v. “Sura” and “Taswlr”). 

It was for this reason that — » calligraphy and painted decoration (non- 
figurative art) became such a fundamental element in Islamic art. Even though 
the first appearance of pictorial art in the Arab/Islamic world goes back to the 
Umayyad period, it is only at the end of the 6/ 12th and the beginning of the 
7/ 13th centuries that painted illustrations enter the domain of Arabic books. 
The painted illustration reached its high point in the Arab world in the middle 
of the 7/ 13th century and disappeared almost entirely by the end of the 8/ 14th 
century. Their production was confined almost entirely to Iraq, Egypt and Syria 
(Clevenot 2001; Ettinghausen 1962). Apart from a few illustrated scientific 
manuscripts, there is only one manuscript made in the 7/ 13th century in the 
Maghreb, Hadith Bayad wa-Riyad , which has narrative illustrations (Robinson 
2004). 

The first illustrated manuscripts were those dealing with science and technol- 
ogy, that is, works on botany, pharmacology, medicine, zoology, astronomy, and 
mechanics. Here we encounter diagrams, tables, constellation charts, pictures 
of medical instruments and human anatomy, and drawings of medicinal plants, 
war machines, geographical features, etc. (Deroche et al. 2006: 250-251). 

Manuscripts of certain works were traditionally illustrated, especially cop- 
ies of the translation of De Materia medica by Dioscorides, Kitab al-Diryaq 
by pseudo-Galen, Suwar al-kawakib al-thabitah by c Abd al-Rahman al-Sufl 
(d. 376/986), Manafi c al-hayawan by Ibn Bukhtlshu (fl. 5/1 1th), Kitab fl al- 
adwiyah al-mufradah by Abu JaTar al-Ghafiql (d. 560/1165) (Gacek 1991: 
no. 102 - see Tab. 35b), ‘ Ajaib al-makhluqat by al-QazwInl (d. 682/1283), 
and Kitab fl marifat al-hiyal al-handaslyah by Ismail ibn al-Razzaz al-Jazarl 
(fl. 602/1205). 

The Arabic literary and historical works that were often illustrated, apart from 
the above-mentioned Hadith Bayad wa-Riyad , included: Kalllah wa-Dimnah 
by Bldpay (translated by c Abd Allah ibn al-Muqaffa c ) (Gacek 1991: no. 94 - see 
Tab. 35a), Kitab al-aghanl by Abu al-Faraj al-Isbahani (d. 356/967), Maqamat 
by al-Qasim al-Hariri (d. 516/1122), and Dalail al-khayrat by al-Jazuli 
(d. 877/1472) often accompanied by depictions of the Haram of Mecca and 
the Mosque of the Prophet at Medina (Gacek 1991: no. 23). 
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Palaeography 

See also Primitive codicology and palaeography, Scripts and hands 

According to the OED, palaeography is an “art of deciphering and determin- 
ing the date of ancient writings or systems of writing”. As an independent 
discipline it emerged some 300 years ago in the West (Bischoff 1990: 1) and 
although it is not confined to the study of scripts used in manuscript books, it 
is certainly, especially in the Islamic context, directly linked to — » codicology. 
££ [T]he palaeography of Arabic bookhands”, writes Francois Deroche, “cannot 
be divorced from codicology. We have yet to see, however, the development 
of a serious and coherent body of research in this field” (Deroche et al. 2006: 
205; for a discussion of the aims and methods of Arabic palaeography, an 
assessment of existing research, and potential lines of further investigation 
see ibid. pp. 205-219). 


Palimpsest 

See also Papyrus, Parchment 


A palimpsest is a — » parchment (or other — » writing surface) from which the 
original writing has been erased (but is still faintly visible) in order to write 
on it a second time. It is also known in the West as a codex rescriptus (Glaister 
1996: 358) and in Arabic as tirs or tils (AMT, 91, 93). The obliteration of the 
original text was done by scraping or washing. The obliterated script is referred 

to as the £ underscript’ ( scriptio inferior) 
and the newer script as the £ overscript’ 
(. scriptio superior). The overscript can be 
in a different language and from a differ- 
ent or identical scribal tradition, while 
the underscript can be either much older 
than the overscript or contemporaneous 
with it. 

There is evidence that some Arabic — » 
papyrus palimpsests did survive (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 32) and so did a number of 
reused parchments. Two of the oldest 


Fig. 134: Palimpsest leaf from a very early 
Qur an (possibly late Umayyad period) 
(Fendall 2003: 11) 
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examples of parchment palimpsests containing fragments of the — » Qur'an were 
auctioned in London in 1992 and 2000 (Deroche et al. 2006: 44-45; Fendall 
2003: 6-11; Fraser and Kwiatkowski 2006: 14-17). Analysed recently by Alba 
Fedeli (2007: 298-307), both show differences between the undertext and the 
standard c Uthmanic canon of the Qur'an. 


Palmette 

See also Ansa, Roundel, Vignette 

‘Palmette 5 is a marginal decoration in the form of a stylized (or derived from 
the shape of a) palm tree leaf with a rugged outline, usually attached to a 
chapter heading (with or without an enclosing rectangular decoration) or band 
of decoration. The palmette or half-palmette motif found in numerous early 
Qur'ans may have come from Sasanid Iran (Deroche et al. 2006: 231, 245). 
Examining early fragments of the — » Qur'an, F. Deroche (1983-85: I, 32-33) 
distinguished two main types of palmettes: archaic and classical. Some of the 
best examples of palmettes can be found in the Chester Beatty Qur'an penned 
by — » Ibn al-Bawwab. They consist of large fleurons made up of lotus and peony 
flowers pointing to — » chapter (surah) headings. 


Tab. 36: Three types of palmettes from Deroche 1983-85: a) I, pl.IIIA; b) I, pl.IIB; 

c) I, pl.IVD 



Panel stamps — » Stamping 
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Paper 

See also Decorated paper, European paper, Impressed watermarks, Imi- 
tation watermarks, Laid paper, Marbled paper, Tinted (coloured) paper, 

Watermarks, Wove paper, Zigzag paper 

Paper was known in China already some five centuries before Islam. It was 
apparently invented there in 105 A.D. by Ts’ai Lun, a court official. It was 
introduced into the Arab world around the middle of the 2nd/8th century, 
although it appears to have been known in pre-Islamic Iran (Deroche et al. 
2006: 49). Arabic tradition associates the introduction of this new material 
with the year 133/751. It was during this year that at the battle of Atlakh, 
on the river Talas (Taraz) (in present-day Kazakhstan), Muslim forces took 
Chinese prisoners among whom happened to be some papermakers. They 
were taken to Samarqand where the first paper mill was established. The use 
of paper quickly spread from Samarqand to Baghdad and in the reign of the 
caliph Harun al-Rashid (170/786-193/809) paper began to be used in govern- 
ment offices. It is reported that he decreed that all documents in the chancery 
should be written on paper, the reason being that it was much more difficult to 
erase writing from paper than from — » parchment without this being noticed 
(Grohmann 1952: 49-57; El, s.v. “Kaghad”, IV, 419-420; Grohmann 1967: I, 
98-105) (— » Forgeries). Furthermore, paper was also considerably less expensive 
than parchment (Deroche et al. 2006: 51). 

From there papermaking spread to Damascus and Cairo (3rd/9th century). 
Later (4/ 10th to 5/1 1th centuries) paper mills were set up in Tlemcen, Fez, 
Jativa (Shatibah) and Toledo. By the middle of the 4/10th century paper had 
supplanted — » papyrus in Egypt and in the same century its use is attested in 
the Byzantine Empire. From the 5/1 1th century Arab paper was exported to 
Europe (principally Sicily); it wouldn’t be until the 8/ 14th century, however, 
that — » European paper would begin to replace paper produced in the Islamic 
world (Vails i Subira 1970: I, 3; DA, XVI, 351-354; Khan 1995: 2). 

Arabic literature records a number of terms which were applied to paper. 
These are: qirtas ( qirtas Samarqand ), waraq (waraq Sini, waraq al-Sln ) and 
kaghad. The latter appellation (found in a number of spellings such as kaghid, 
kaghadh , kaghit , etc.) was probably borrowed from Chinese ( chuzhi or guzhi), 
via Soghdian, from which it passed into Persian (Deroche et al. 2006: 49; 
Bloom 2001: 47). 
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Materials and techniques 

To date the main sources for our knowledge of the making of Arab paper have 
been the 5/1 1th century work c Umdat al-kuttab attributed to Ibn Badls (Zayyat 
1992: 79; Irigoin 1993: 278-280), a section of an anonymous manuscript on 
insha preserved in Bibliotheque nationale de France (Rashid al-DIn 1836: I, 
134), al-Malik al-Muzaffar’s 7/13th century al-Mukhtara fl funun min al-suna 
(Gacek 2002A), and some scattered references in various Arabic works (Le 
Leannec-Bavaveas 1998). 

The Chinese originally used the bark of the mulberry tree as the main mate- 
rial for the production of paper. Arabic sources variously mention flax ( kattan ) 
and its products linen and rags, hemp ( qannab ) and its product rope, cotton 
( qutn ) and the bast fibres of the fig tree ( mudakh or mudah ) as the ingredients 
of local paper. It is likely that raw cotton was not used but possibly cotton 
products (rags) were (Ibn Badls 1971: 147; Levey 1962: 39; Irigoin 1993: 278, 
281; Gacek 2002 A: 84). Silk products may also have been used for the produc- 
tion of the so-called harm paper. One anonymous source mentions the use of 
the pith of colocynth ( shahm al-hanzal) which was added during the macera- 
tion of the pulp to protect the finished product against mice (far) (RSK 1988: 
55). Other substances may also have been added as in the preparation of — » 
adhesives (pastes) and — » inks. For instance, in order to ward off worms, aloe 
(sabr, sabir ), wormwood ( afsantin ), and colocynth falqam ) were used in the 
preparation of adhesives in — » bookbinding (Gacek 1990-91: 107). Very little 
research has been done to date on the composition of paper pulp to identify 
its components. 


Paper moulds 

There were two types of moulds ( tabaq , tarhah, qalib) used: — » wove or — » laid 
(Loveday 2001: 34-39). It is very likely that the wove mould had a coarsely 
woven cloth (or possibly silk) which acted as a sieve attached to a wooden or 
bamboo frame. According to F. Deroche, another possibility may have been to 
place a silk cloth between the mould and the pulp (DA, XVI, 351-354; Bosch 
et al. 1981: 30). The sheet of paper coming from this type of mould was wove 
or pattern-less. 

The laid mould was made with parallel rows of grass or reeds (producing 
laid lines, which run vertically) tied together with horse hair lacings (producing 
chain lines, which run horizontally). To the mould was attached a deckle. The 
best paper was often the one in which the laid lines were close to each other 
and the fibres less visible. In most Arab/Middle-Eastern papers only the laid 
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lines are visible. Chain lines are known only in a limited number of papers 
(see below). 

Moulds were invariably rectangular in shape. Papermakers also commonly 
employed floating and supple moulds (Irigoin 1963; Irigoin 1993: 283-294). 
In order to increase the thickness of the sheet several layers of pulp may have 
been used (Deroche et al. 2006: 52). 


Sizing, burnishing, and finishing 

Paper was usually sized ( saqy , 'ildj, taghriyah) with rice or wheat or sorghum 
starch and well-burnished/polished ( tasqil ) (Bosch et al. 1981: 31; Huart 1908: 
12-13). Fish glue ( ghira al-samak ) was also used (see e.g. Dimashql 1928: 45). 
Furthermore, one anonymous source gives a recipe for a paste made of ground 
alum (crystallized salt) ( al-shabb al-Yamanl) mixed with sour milk ( laban ) used 
before sizing to prevent paper from attracting moisture (RSK 1988: 55). 

The burnished (or glazed paper) was referred to as masluh , lit. ‘made usable’ 
(AMT, 150). The burnishing was done with a variety of instruments such as: 
a large glass bead ( kharazah ), smooth stone, wooden tablet ( lawh ), wooden 
handle of a tool or a folder ( nisab ). According to al-Juburi (1962: 134-135) 
the burnishing could be done on a slab of marble ( marmarah ) using a piece 
of shell ( mahar ). 

While most papers were carefully burnished, some, 
especially those employed for deluxe manuscripts and 
often of Iranian origin, were finished with the egg-white 
or gum tragacanth applied with a brush. Also, some 

Fig. 135: Paper polisher at work from a 10/ 16th century 
Persian manuscript (Deroche and Gladiss 1999: 94 - detail) 

9/ 15th century Ottoman manuscripts appear to have a substantial amount 
of finish (coating) which gives them a very glossy and creamy appearance 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 53). 



Typology of paper 

The main characteristic of Arab/Middle-Eastern and Indian papers is the lack 
of — » watermarks, so prominent in the European papermaking tradition. Arab 
paper was used in the Middle East, North Africa and Andalusia from the sec- 
ond half of the 2nd/8th until the end of the 7/ 13th centuries. In Europe, in 
the 11th and 12th centuries, Arab paper was widely known under the name 
charta damascene i.e. Damascus paper. 
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In the 2nd half of the 13th century the Italians got hold of the papermak- 
ing technique and became so successful that they exported it already in the 
8/ 14th century to the Crimea and later in the 9/ 15th century to the whole of 
the Middle East. As a consequence of this new situation, imported European 
paper raised some legal questions among the Arabs in the Maghreb, concern- 
ing the licitness of writing on imported European paper. Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad ibn Marzuq (d. 842/1439), for instance, composed in 812/1409 a short 
tract ( fatwa ) entitled Taqrlr al-dalil al-wadih al-malum c alajawaz al-naskhfl 
kaghad al-Rum (Gacek 2004: 15). 

In spite of the wide-spread usage of European paper in the Arab world after 
the 9/ 15th century there were still pockets of local production in countries 
such as Egypt and Yemen. Local paper production carried on in Iran and 
India until the end of the 12/ 18th and into the 13/ 19th centuries and in certain 
regions of India paper is still being made today. In Central Asia pockets of 
local papermaking (e.g. Bukhara, Samarqand and Farghanah) survived until 
the Bolshevik revolution. 

Till very recently, due to a lack of precise data, in almost all catalogues of 
Arabic manuscripts, the papers produced in the Arab and Islamic world were 
described as ‘Oriental 5 and hardly any other details were supplied. In the past 
10-15 years, however, the situation has changed quite significantly, with a 
steadily growing number of relevant publications trying to establish a typol- 
ogy of ‘Islamic 5 papers (AMT, 198-203; Irigoin 1993; Beit-Arie 1999; Humbert 
1998; Loveday 2001). This ongoing research is fundamental to the dating of 
manuscripts and the establishment of their origin. 

As mentioned above, Arab paper moulds were rectangular. In the original 
sheet lifted off the mould where laid and chain lines are visible, the laid lines 
are always vertical and the chain lines horizontal. If, therefore, the original 
sheet was to be folded once (in folio), the laid lines would become horizontal 
(or perpendicular to the spine) and the chain lines vertical. Consequently, the 
second folding (in quarto) would result in the laid lines becoming once again 
vertical and the chain lines horizontal. After the third folding (in octavo ), of 
course, the laid lines should run horizontally and the chain lines vertically (— » 
Folding of sheets). 

To date the following types of Arab/Middle Eastern and Indian papers are 
known: 

• wove or pattern-less paper 

This type of paper was most probably used from the earliest time. It is found 
in a considerable number of manuscripts from the Near East, but it occurs 
much more frequently in manuscripts from Iran and Iraq. Earlier wove 
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papers were thick, soft, and flocculent. 
Wove paper showing some “chaotic” pat- 
terns and conspicuous fibres was used in 
Yemen from the 7/ 14th to the middle of 
the 10/ 16th centuries. A good example 
of wove paper is the Baghdadi type as 
used in the early 8/ 14th century. Sheila 
Blair (1995: 38) describes a specimen of 
this paper as pale-buff coloured. She goes 
on to say: “The wove paper has vertical 
shadows caused by a slight thickening of 
the pulp over the ribs of the mould and a 
non-floccular appearance.” These so-called 

Fig. 136: Indian wove paper with visible 
undissolved fibres 

‘rib shadows 5 which appeared as bands of greater density in a sheet of paper 
are of particular use “for determining the way a piece of wove paper had been 
folded in the formation of a — » quire” (Loveday 2001: 58). 

• paper with laid lines only 

The main characteristic of this paper is irregular and thick laid lines. This 
variety was produced continuously and used extensively until 1500 and was 
the dominant type until 1250. It was used across the region but especially in 
Iraq, Iran, and Central Asia (also India - see Gacek 1984: xi). For the purpose 
of laid paper classification, the area occupied by 20 laid lines (or the width 
of 20 laid lines) is measured in millimetres (Deroche et al. 2006: 54; Loveday 
2001: 57). 

• paper with laid and chain lines 
In this category we distinguish: 

- single chain lines 

In the Eastern part of the Arab world this type of paper was rare. It was used 
from the second half of the 5/1 1th until the late 9/15th centuries. The single 
lines are usually curved (wavy) and not evenly distanced. Very irregularly 
spaced chain lines (40-60 mm apart) are also characteristic of the papers pro- 
duced in the Islamic West (Maghreb and Andalusia). Furthermore, the paper 
from that region is easily distinguished because of the presence of zigzags that 
were drawn on paper with a blind instrument after the sheet was lifted off the 
mould (— » Zigzag paper). By contrast, the Italian non- watermarked paper, that 
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is, similar to the paper produced in Spain, has the chain lines spaced between 
60 and 100 mm apart. 

- single chain lines alternating with clustered chain lines (usually grouped 
in threes) 

This type of paper has recently been associated with Azerbaijan and Iran, 
where it was used from the beginning of the 6/ 12th until the end of the 7/ 13th 
centuries. 

- clustered chain lines 

These are divided into four main sub-categories: 

• chain lines grouped in twos 

• chain lines grouped in threes 

• chain lines grouped in twos and threes alternately 

• chain lines grouped in fours and fives. 

This type of paper emerged in the 
early 6/ 12th century and became the 
dominant type from the beginning of 
the 8/14th century. G. Humbert (1998) 
in her latest research shows that the 
paper with chain lines grouped in twos 

Fig. 137: Arab paper with chain lines 
grouped in threes 

was used extensively in Egypt from the 6/ 12th to the 9/ 15th centuries. Those 
grouped in threes are found in papers of the 5/1 1th— 9/15th centuries in Iran, 
Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor and even Mecca. 

Some papers grouped in fives were used between 1374-1420 in Baghdad 
and southern Iran. From 1550 on papers with chain lines grouped in twos and 
threes are no longer encountered in the Middle East as they seem to have given 
way to watermarked paper produced in Europe, specifically Venetian paper 
with the anchor watermark (Deroche et al. 2006: 57). 



Appellations and sizes 

A variety of papers are mentioned in Arabic sources but “equivalence cannot 
always be established between traditional expressions- which vary from period 
and place - and the terms employed by contemporary specialists” (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 51). One of the earliest sources is the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (Groh- 
mann 1952: 52; Grohmann 1967: 1, 99; Huart 1908, 9-10; Karabacek 1991: 30), 
where the following names of papers are given: 
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• Firawni 

• Sulaymani 

• Jafari 

• Talhi 

• Tahiri and 

• NuhL 

Another important list comes from al-Qalqashandfs Subh al-asha (1963: II, 
487-488 and VI, 189-196). Al-Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418) classifies various 
types of paper used in the Egyptian and Syrian chanceries by size. The list was 
analysed by J. von Karabacek, who attempted to reconstruct the original sizes in 
millimetres (Karabacek 1991: 64-70; Bosch et al. 1981: 31). The largest size was 
Baghdadi paper, which al-Qalqashandl (1963: II, 487 and VI, 189) equates with 
tumar and says that it was used mostly for the copying of Qur ans ( al-masahif 
al-sharifah). This type of paper was used for the production of an early 8/ 14th 
century copy of Rashid al-Dln’s Jami al-tawarikh and a number of Il-Khanid 
Qur ans (Blair 1995: 30, 38-39, 114; Blair 2006: 250-251). It has to be noted, 
however, that the adjective Baghdadi also simply designated a sheet of paper 
of a large size (Deroche et al. 2006: 51). 

The measurements for the various sizes as given originally by al-Qalqashandl 
are as follows: 

• al-Baghdadi al-kamil = 1099 x 733 mm 

• al-Baghdadi al-naqis = 9 77 x 699 mm 

• al-thuluthayn min al-waraq al-Misri = 488 x 325 mm 

• al-nisf ( i.e. al-nisf min al-tumar al-Mansuri) = 366 x 244 mm 

• al-thuluth (i.e. thulth al- Mansuri) = 244 x 162 mm 

• al-Mansuri = 213 x 142 mm 

• al-saghir or al-adah = 183 x 122 mm 

• waraq al-tayr = 91 x 61 mm. 

In the Iranian, Turkish, and Indian contexts we also find a variety of names, 
but apart from comments on the size, strength and beauty of some of these 
papers, the sources provide little evidence for their correct identification (Huart 
1908: 11; Mahfuz 1976: 145; Porter 1992: 23-29; Rahman 1979: 20). 

Research done by J. Irigoin (1993: 303; 1997: 69) shows three major size 
categories of Arab paper. They are: 

• In the Islamic East (Mashriq), before trimming: 

- large = 660/720 x 490/560 

- medium = 490/560 x 320/380 

- small = 320/370 x 235/280. 
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• After trimming: 

- large: 520 x 720 

- medium: 360 x 520 

- small: 260 x 360. 

• In the Islamic West (Maghreb): 

- medium = 490/540 x 330/350 

- small = 335/375 x 240/275. 


Papyrus 

See also Codex, Roll (scroll) 

Papyrus (Cyperus papyrus) is a plant (reed), between 
3 and 6 metres high, that grows naturally along the 
banks of the Nile in Lower Egypt. In the first cen- 
turies of Islam it was also encountered in Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Sicily (Deroche et al. 2006: 25). 
It had been used as a support for writing from as 
long ago as 3000 B.C. Employed throughout the 
Greek and Roman periods, it was taken over by the 
Arabs when they conquered Egypt in the 1st/ 7th 
century. A relatively expensive material, papyrus 
continued as the main writing material for Egypt 
until the middle of the 4/ 10th century and ceased 
to be produced in the 5/1 1th century (Grohmann 
1952: 27; Khan 1995: 1-2). 

Early Arabic sources used a variety of terms to 
designate this writing surface. The main term was 


Fig. 138: Detail showing the arrangement of strips of 
papyrus 

qirtas (Gr. khartes via the Aram, qartxs ), al-qirtas al-Misri , waraq al-bardl (or 
al-abardl ), waraq al-qasab and fafir. Other terms were sahlfah and tumar (from 
Gr. tomarion - l/6th of the papyrus roll). However, these two terms, as well as 
qirtas , were also used for — » parchment and — » paper (AMT; AMTS; see also El, 
s.v. “Kasab”, IV, 682, “Kirtas”, V, 173-174 and “Papyrus”, VIII, 261-265). 

A papyrus — » sheet consists of two layers of strips, obtained by splitting the 
papyrus stalk, placed side by side (overlapping slightly) at right angles to each 
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other. The two layers were pressed together, beaten with a mallet and polished 
with a piece of ivory or a shell. The end product was a rectangular piece, col- 
lema (Gr. kollema , pi. kollemata). These pieces measured on average 20 to 30 
cm wide and 30 to 40 cm high, but the measurements could vary greatly. The 
collemata (with fibres facing the same direction) were then glued end to end 
(with a slight overlap) and the joins were smoothed down to allow an easy 
passage of the reed pen. Arabic literature has preserved a recipe given by Abu 
al- Afibas al-Nabatl for the making of papyrus. This description, except for the 
use of lotus paste (size) ( luzujah ), runs along the same lines as an earlier one 
given by Pliny. The final product was a roll in which horizontal fibres (paral- 
lel to its length) were on the inside (recto) and the vertical fibres were on the 
outside (verso) (Deroche et al. 2006: 26-27). 

Although some Arabic papyrus codices (or their fragments) have survived, 
papyri in the Islamic context are usually associated with documents (letters, 
contracts, etc.) and are therefore the domain of diplomatic rather than codicol- 
ogy. This is most likely because papyrus did not easily lend itself to be used 
in codices. It was easily damaged when the sheets were folded and tended to 
fray at the unprotected edges. 

Papyrus, although brittle and fragile material, could be re-used, and there is 
evidence that papyrus — » palimpsests did survive. Old papyrus could also be 
reutilized in the making of pasteboards (Deroche et al. 2006: 32). 

A number of literary papyri are 
extant. They include the earliest 
known fragments (in codex and 
roll form) of works such as the 
biography of Muhammad by Ibn 
Hisham, al-Muwatta of Malik 
ibn Anas, the tales of the Arabian 
nights, the compilation of tradi- 
tions by Wahb ibn Munabbih 
( Hadlth Dawud ), the collections of 
legal precedents of c Abd Allah ibn 
Wahb and c Abd Allah ibn Lahiah, 
and Arabic poetry (Khan 1993: 
12; Ragib 1996: 3-5; Khoury 1975; 
Deroche et al. 2006: 30). 



Fig. 139: Page from a papyrus codex contain- 
ing Hadith Dawud by Wahb ibn Munabbih 
(Heidelberg, Papyri Schott Reinhardt 23) 
(Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 34) 
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Paragraph marks — » Textual dividers and paragraph marks 


Parchment 

See also Codex, Palimpsest, Quire (gathering), Roll (scroll), Rule of Gregory, 

Vellum 

Before the introduction of — » paper, parchment occupied a privileged position 
alongside — » papyrus in the making of handwritten books (Deroche et al. 2006: 
32ff; Deroche 1995 A; Endress 1991). It was used not only in the production 
of numerous documents but also in bookmaking as a more readily available 
writing surface and as a — » bookbinding material. Even though for the copy- 
ing of texts parchment was used in the — » codex form, there are some early 
fragments of the — » Qur’an copied on — » rolls in the form of rotuli (Ory 1965). 
Despite its wide-spread use in the first centuries of Islam, there are very few 
extant parchment codices. On the other hand, parchment fragments are very 
numerous. The largest find of parchment fragments (ca. 15,000) from some 
950 Qur’ans was discovered in Yemen in the early 1970s (Bothmer 1988: 178; 
Dreibholtz 2003: 9). 

Parchment was used in the Middle East from at least 1000 B.C. It was the 
predominant writing material in the Near East throughout most of the 1st and 
2nd Muslim centuries. Despite the wide-spread use of paper from the 3rd/9th 
century on, the use of parchment in the central part of the Muslim world was 
still significant even in the 4/ 10th century. In the western part of the Muslim 
world (the Maghreb) it was used until the 8/ 14th century and perhaps even in 
the 9/ 15th and 10/ 16th centuries (Deroche et al. 2006: 33-34; Orsatti 1993: 297). 

Parchment is designated in Arabic as primarily raqq (or riqq), but also as jild, 
adim, qadlm , qirtas al-Sham , and sahlfah (AMT; see also El, s.v. “Djild”, II, 
540-451 and “Sahifa”, VIII, 834-835). It was made from the skins of such ani- 
mals as sheep, goats, calves and perhaps, according to Arabic tradition, gazelles. 
Camel skins may also have been used. Ibn Kathlr (1978: 26), for instance, gives 
a description of one of the c Uthmanic codices preserved in Damascus which 
he thought was written on camel hides ( julud al-ibil). The term raqq ghazal 
(‘gazelle’s hide 5 ) may, however, mean simply an exceptionally fine skin, similar 
to — » vellum, and obtained from stillborn kids (Deroche et al. 2006: 35). 

In order to remove the hair from the skin the parchmenter ( raqqaq , ruquql) 
would use either a lime solution or a solution made of dates. The flesh side 
of the skin was cleaned with an instrument such as a blade or scraper. The 
essential part of the treatment of the skin was its stretching and drying in a 
wooden frame. Pumice stone was used to smooth the surface and subsequently 
chalk was rubbed into the parchment to give it a white smooth surface that 
would take the ink but allow no bleeding. 
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Parchments were sometimes tinted or dyed. Probably the best known is the 
so-called ‘Blue Qur’an 5 (3rd/9th or 4/10th century). It has gold letters and silver 
markers on parchment dyed deep blue with indigo (Bloom 1989). Another 
example is parchment coloured with yellow saffron (Deroche 1992: 58). 



Fig. 140: Detail of a page from the ‘Blue Quran, ch. 2: 178-179, beginning: allm un * 
wa-lakum fl al-qisas 1 III . .. (Sotheby’s 15 Oct. 1997: 14) 

The size of the parchment is directly connected to the size of the animal. Thus, 
small animals, such as gazelles, could only furnish small pieces of parchment. 
Most parchment codices have a rectangular format, rarely square. 

Parchments were also reused as supports for other texts. Known as — » 
palimpsests ( tirs , tils), a number of these reused parchments have survived. 

The quality of the parchment depends on the skill of the parchmenter. In 
some cases the finished product can be so good that it is difficult to distinguish 
between the two sides (the hair side and the flesh side), but even then they 
may be distinguished by their curvature: the flesh side is convex (n), while 
the hair side is concave (u) (Bischoff 1990: 9). In most cases this distinction 
is visible to the naked eye. The hair side may contain some remnants of hair 
and the flesh side may contain scratches done by a scraper. Furthermore, the 
flesh side is usually whiter (often milky white), smoother to the touch, paler 
and perhaps shinier. On the other hand, the hair side is often more yellow, can 
be rougher and takes the ink better (Deroche et al. 2006: 47; Abbott 1939: 53). 
Finally, Arabic tradition informs us that special inks were made for parchment 
and that carbon-based inks were not recommended as they tended to easily 
peel off the surface (— » Ink). 

Apart from its regular use as writing surface, parchments were also used in 
— » bookbinding as — » doublures, guards or protection (reinforcement) of the 
backs of quires and even in the making of pasteboards (— » Bookcovers) (Dero- 
che et al. 2006: 46). Parchment was also used as a soft cover for the protection 
of individual — » quires or booklets (juz) (Deroche et al. 2006: 266). 


Paste — » Adhesives (pastes) 
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Pasteboards — » Bookcovers 


Pastedown endpapers (pastedowns) — » Endpapers (endleaves) 


Patronage 

See also Commissioned and non-commissioned manuscripts, Ownership 
statements 

Primarily, and in the majority of cases, manuscripts were copied for private use. 
This is often indicated in — » colophons by the expression: katabahu li-nafsih 
( c he copied it for himself 5 ). Many well-executed and decorated manuscripts, 
however, were produced for patrons. The involvement of a patron ( muhtamm , 
mutanin ) is introduced by such phrases as (Cureton and Rieu 1998: 134, 264, 
335; Gacek 1991: nos. 8, 39, 90, 96/2, 258): 

• istaktabahu 

• istansakhahu 

• bi-rasm 

• bi-(hasaba) isharah 

• bi- indy ah 

• bi-hukm 

• bi-himmah 

• bi-amr 

• hasaba al-amr ( al-famudah , al-khwahish) 

• hasaba (bi-)al-farmayish 

• c ala dhimmah 

• li-khizanah , etc. 




Fig. 141: Detail of the colophon in ISL 14 (Iran, 
1225/1810) reading: wa-katabahu min nuskhat 
al-mu allif wa- istaktabahu 



Fig. 142: Detail of the colophon in OL 7571 (Egypt, 1078/1668) giving the name of 
the patron Muhammad al-Wafayl 
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Patrons were usually rich private 
individuals or people in author- 
ity. They were often rulers and 
court officials but could also be 
scholars or religious figures who 
wanted to promote a given text. In 
Ismaili manuscripts, for instance, 
we encounter the expression bi-ba- 
rakat (with the blessing of) the dal 
of the time (Gacek 1984: 44, 128). 

Fig. 143: Detail of the last page of 
Kitab al-Shafi al-alll by Fakhr al-DIn 
al-Najri, d. 877/1472 (ISL 226), 
penned for its owner Husayn ibn 
Ahmad al-Hayml in 1113/1701; see 
Gacek 2002) 


Although found in colophons, these statements may also be inscribed on 
the front of the — » textblock and in illuminated manuscripts in medallions, 
panels or other decorations placed on — » title pages, or even as part of a — » 
doublure decoration (Ohta 2004: 273). Rulers 5 names were often followed by 
the takhlld , i.e. the supplication khallada Allah dawlatahu ( mulkahu , mam- 
lakatahu, sultanatahu) (Cureton and Rieu 1998, 134, 335, 367, 546; Munajjid 
1960: 44, 66-69, 71-79). 


Penbox — » Calamus (reed pen), Writing case, Writing implements and 
accessories 


Penmanship — » Calligraphy and penmanship 


Peregrination and origination 

Scholars, students, and manuscripts travelled quite easily and extensively in 
Islamic culture. This was due to the idea that one should undertake a journey 
for the sake of religious knowledge ( rihlahfl talab al-ilm) in order to seek out 
the best transmitter ( rawl ) or teacher. People were also encouraged to travel to 
famous places of pilgrimage and naturally there was also migration of scribes 
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due to various political/economic reasons. However, the fact that a manuscript 
was discovered in a given town or was bequeathed to a given institution does 
not necessarily mean that it was copied there (Deroche 2004: 68). 

Peregrination had an impact on manuscript making and therefore caution is 
advised when dealing with issues of origin/origination, that is, dates and places 
of the original manuscript production, and assigning styles of handwriting to 
different regions. Simply put, the fact that a given manuscript was copied in 
such and such a place or town does not mean that it necessarily represents the 
style of that region. A good example here is a copy of al-Mu alajat al-Buqratiyah 
by Abu al-Hasan al-Tabari (4/ 10th) copied in Marv (northern Khurasan, 
today Turkmenistan) in 611/1215 in a hand which exhibits features common 
to the — » Maghrib l script (Gacek 1991: 134-135). Another example is a copy 
of al-Rawdah al-bahlyah by Zayn al-Dln al- c AmilI (d. 966/1550) copied in — » 
nastallq script by an Iranian scribe Muhsin al-Tuysirkani during his stay in 
Najaf (Iraq) in 1267/1851 (Gacek 1991: 157). 


Pointing — » Letter-pointing 


Popular culture in manuscripts 

See also Kablkaj, Magic squares, Seal of Solomon, Secret alphabets 

One of the features of many Arabic manuscripts is the presence of talismanic 
inscriptions ( tilsam , pi. talasim) containing mysterious letters and numbers 
representing magical formulae and serving as amulets. Among these we find 
the — » seal of Solomon, invocations against worms and insects, — » magic 
squares, circles, and the like. Some of these formulae are written in — » secret 
(cryptographic) alphabets and the others in numbers and letters or mixed let- 
ters and numbers using the — » Arabic alpha-numerical notation ( abjad ). They 
are known as: hujub (sg. hijab ), awfaq (sg. wafq or wifq), jadawil (sg. jadwal) 
hamail (sg. hamllah ), taawldh (sg. tawldhah ), tahawit (sg. tahwltah ), huruz (sg. 
hirz ), tamaim (sg. tamimah) (El, s.v. “Buduh”, suppl. 3-4: 153-154, “Djadwal”, 
II, 370; “Taawwudh”, X, 7; “Tamlma”, X, 177-178, “Tilsam”, X, 500-502 and 
“Wafk”, XI, 28-31; see also Canaan 1937 and 1938; Winkel 1930). 
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Prefaces (of compositions) 

See also Composition (text) 

The introductory section of the Arabic composition (work) often consists of 
the initia ( khutbah or khutbat al-iftitah, dlbajah , fatihah , i.e. exordium or 
proemium) and the preface proper, that is, the text which comes after the 
expression ammd (or wa-) badu , known as al-badlyah or in epistolography 
fasl al-khitab. The khutbah , often composed in rhyming prose ( saj c ), consists 
of all or some of the following — » textual formulae: 

• basmalah ( tasmiyah ) 

• hamdalah ( tahmld ) or sabhalah ( tasblh ) 

• salwalah ( tasliyah ) 

• shahadah ( tashahhud ) or kalimat al-tawhld (which in the early codices 
could have been supplied by a copyist). 

One of the most characteristic features of Arabic codices is that the large 
majority of them begin with the propitiatory and doxological formulae, bas- 
malah and hamdalah respectively. The basmalah , except in poetry (where it 
was not obligatory), almost invariably opens the first lines of the manuscript 
(Gacek 1989C). It is usually inscribed one-third of the way down the verso of 
the first folio, thus leaving a wide upper margin ( turrah ) which in illuminated 
manuscripts may be filled in with a — » headpiece ( c unwan , sarlawh). This line is 
known as satr al-tasmiyah (Tibi 1971: 151). The basmalah may be surrounded 
by such pious invocations as: 

• wa-bi-hi thiqatl 

• wa-bi-hi astaln 

• Rabbi yassir 

• wa-bi-hi al-ianah 

• wa-bi-hi al-iftitah wa-al-tatmlm 

• yd Fattah 

• huwa al-Muwaffiq (al-Munim, al-Fayyad , al-Mutn) and the like. 



Fig. 144: Detail of ISL 31, f.234b (Iran, dated 993/1583), reading: bi-sm Allah 
al-Rahman al-Rahim wa-bi-hi al-iftitah wa-al-tatmlm 
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Fig. 145: Detail of ISL 83 (Turkey, early 12/18th century), reading: bi-sm Allah 
al- Rahman al- Rahim wa-bi-hi thiqatl) 

In Maghrebi manuscripts the basmalah is followed by the salwalah (on the 
same line) and the salwalah is often repeated in the khutbah. The basmalah is 
sometimes (especially in India) replaced with its numerical value 786. In Shiite 
manuscripts we may also encounter in the head margins the abbreviation £ ^ I 
(= Allah Muhammad c AlI) (see e.g. ISL, 9, 124, 171; Perho 2003: 147). 


fti 'A i' 1 ’ ^ *, 



Fig. 146: Preface to al-Rawdah al-bahiyah fl sharh al-Lumah al-Dimashqiyah by 
al-Shahld al-Thanl, copied in Najaf in 1267/1851 (ISL 9) 
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Doxological statements invariably form the — » incipit of the manuscript and 
can vary from the regular al-hamd li-Llah to hamdan li-man, laka al-hamd , 
nahmaduhu , subhana Allah , subhana man and the like. Other expressions 
which begin the khutbah are: bi-smika Allahumma , Allahumma, yd man, inna , 
as well as amma bad hamd Allah. Quite often between the basmalah and the 
hamdalah is found a statement of authorship introduced by qd/a or yaqulu 
or an ascription in the form of a chain of transmitters ( sanad , riwayah) intro- 
duced by the expressions akhbarana or haddathana (Gacek 1989C) (— » Book 
ascription). It is worth observing here that the choice of words for the incipit 
is often indicative of or alludes to the subject matter of the composition. In 
rhetoric this is known as baraat al-istihlal or husn al-ibtida (El, s.v. “Ibitida 
Qalqashandi 1963: VI, 274-8). 

Here are some examples: 


• al-hamd li-Llah alladhi anzala al-furqan (ulum al-Qur an) 

• al-hamd li-Llah alladhi akramana bi-kitabih al-karim (ulum al-Qur an) 

• al-hamd li-Llah alladhi khalaqa al-samawat wa-al-ard film al-hay’ah) 

• al-hamd li-Llah alladhi qayyada al-riwayat bi-salasil al-asanid (ijazah) 

• al-hamd li-Llah alladhi hadana ila usul al-furu wa-furu al-usul (usul al-fiqh) 

• al-hamd li-Llah alladhi khalaqa al-da wa-al-dawa bi-hikmatih (tibb) 

• al-hamd li-Llah alladhi rafaa bi-fadlih tabaqat al-ulama (tabaqat) 

• al-hamd li-Llah alladhi faddala sinaat al-kitabah (khatt) 


lA'Vr 


% 





Fig. 147: Incipit of the ijazah of the calligrapher 
Hasan al-Rushdl (RBD AC 156 - detail) 


The hamdalah is usually followed by the salwalah and the shahadah. To this 
can be added other prayers and invocations such that the khutbah almost 
becomes a composition on its own. 

In early compositions the preface proper was sometimes introduced by 
hadha kitab (perhaps in imitation of surat al-Baqarah) and later almost 
invariably by the badiyah. This formula appears to be pre-Islamic (Pedersen 
1984: 22-23). It is usually followed by a statement of authorship even though 
the author’s name may have already been mentioned before the hamdalah. 
The preface in most cases contains an exposition of the reasons for which the 
author embarked on the composition, summary of research in the given field, 
dedication ( ihda ) - usually to a wealthy patron such as a ruler or prince - a 
list of — » abbreviations ( rumuz , c alamat ), the title of the book ( tasmiyah ) and 
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a list of contents ( tartlb , tabwlb). The title and the list of contents are usually 
introduced by such expressions as wa-sammaytuhu(ha) or wa-tarjamtuhu(ha) 
and wa-rattabtuhu(ha). 

The whole preface may be rounded off by a prayer for the successful comple- 
tion of the work, the standard phrase being: wa-bi-Allah al-tawfiq. 


Pricking and ruling 

See also Page layout (mise-en-page), Ruling board 

Before thes text was penned on a — » writing surface, the individual leaves 
were often pricked using a dry point such as a stylus or awl (Lt. punctorium). 
Pricking was usually done on the four corners of the justification so as to 
delineate the body of the text. When ruled with a dry point either all four 
lines or just the verticals (single or double) were drawn either on the recto 
or on the verso. Sometimes the top line was not used but served as a lintel (a 
horizontal beam) (Deroche 1987/89: 355). In the Maghreb, however, the two 
vertical lines marking the block of text were often the only aid employed by 
copyists (Deroche et al. 2006: 162). 

The ruling of the main area of the page which was destined to receive the 
text was done either by means of a dry point (a stylus), lead plummet (early 
form of a pencil), — » ink, a — » ruling board or frame ( mistarah ) or even a 
fingernail, usually the thumbnail ( tazfir ) (Ibn Jamaah 1934: 172). Naturally, 
for aesthetic reasons, the ruling which left only blind lines (indentations) was 
greatly preferred. There is no evidence that several stacked sheets were ruled 
folded or flat - a common practice in Europe (Deroche et al. 2006: 165). 

Ruling was employed by Muslim copyists as early as the lst/7th century, 
although on most Qur ans from the early Abbasid period the ruling marks (or 
any traces of them) are absent (Deroche et al. 2006: 164). However, not all 
manuscripts were ruled and in many codices the traces of ruling are so faint 
as to be difficult to detect. Laid lines in Arab/Middle Eastern — » laid paper 
were often very clearly visible and they may have been used by the copyists 
to guide their hand. 

When the leaf was ruled with a dry point or a ruling board the blind lines 
produced on the paper are embedded (sunk) on one side or raised in relief on 
the other. The sunken line is called a Turrow’ and the one in relief, a ‘ridge’. 

In order to describe the ruling pattern, the use of angle (obtuse) brackets 
(< and >) is suggested. Thus < indicates the presence of a furrow on the recto, 
and > its presence on the verso of the leaf. 
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• For example, in a quinion (quire of 5 folded sheets) the notation might be 
(reading from the left to the right) >>>>>/>>>>>. In this case the furrows are 
on the verso throughout the quire. To describe a quinion where the furrows 
are on the recto in the first half of the quire and on the recto in the second 
half, the notation will read: >>>>>/<<<<< (Deroche et al. 2006: 167). 


The ruling was most probably done leaf by leaf; the scribe having copied one 
leaf would then proceed to rule another one. Sometimes the ruling embraced 
the —> margin. Our knowledge of the manner in which the page was ruled in 
Arabic manuscripts is very sketchy. 

Ruling with the — » ruling board ( mistarah ) was done quite early, most prob- 
ably at the beginning of the 6/ 12th century, if not earlier. Although the number 
of lines per codex and even per page varied considerably, there was a tendency 
to use uneven (odd) numbers for each page. This proved to be a great advantage 
for the purpose of — » layout (mise-en-page) as the middle line could be used as 
“a strong organizational axis for the entire page” (Deroche et al. 2006: 177). 

In some manuscripts margins were also ruled especially in order to accommo- 
date — » glosses. This also applies sometimes to — » colophons, which are inscribed 
in various geometrical forms, the triangle being most often preferred. 

Since not all manuscripts were ruled, a distinction has to be made between 
ruled lines and the actual block of text. Because copyists normally wrote on the 
topmost line of ruling, and because descenders on the last line extend below 
the line, the written area is effectively greater than the ruled area. “Hence when 
it comes to measuring the written area, it is recommended that the following 
method be applied: the distance separating the base lines of the first and the 
last lines of a page should be recorded, and this number should be stated first, 
before the width” (Deroche et al. 2006: 161). The advantage of this method 
is that by dividing the height of the total area by the number of lines (-1) we 
arrive at the height of individual lines. This figure constitutes the ‘ruling unit’. 
For instance, if the written area consists of 1 1 lines and its total height is 25 
cm, the ‘ruling unit’ is 2.5 cm (Deroche et al. 2006: 162). 


Primitive codicology and palaeography 
See also Manuscript age 

The Arabic literature on or relative to manuscripts is quite extensive. Apart from 
numerous references scattered in Hadith, biographies, and historical accounts, 
complete compositions, chapters in books as well as numerous references to 
titles of compositions on various aspects of bookmaking and — » calligraphy 
from the earliest times to the 13/ 19th century have survived (Gacek 2004). 
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This corpus of literature includes what, for all intents and purposes, can be 
called primitive — » codicology and — » palaeography. Traditionally, the field of 
Arabic manuscript studies was divided into a number of disciplines ( ‘ulum ). 
The most eminent of these was Him al-kitabah ( Him al-khatt ), that is, — » cal- 
ligraphy and penmanship. The Mamluk author al-Qalqashandl (1963: I, 470), 
for instance, mentions Him qawdnin al-khatt and ranks it as the 9th discipline 
of Him al-adah (philology). 

In the Ottoman period, Tashkupri-zadah and Hajji Khalifah (Katib Celebi) 
mention the following: 


Him adab kitabat al-mushaf 

Him rasm kitabat al-Quran ft 

al-masahif 

Him khatt al-mushaf 

Him adawat al-khatt 

Him tahsln al-huruf 

Him tarklb al-midad 


Him al-tashlf 
Him al-khatt 

Him rumuz aqwal al-nabl 

wa-isharatuh 

Him qawdnin al-kitabah 

Him marifat marsum al-khatt 

wa-adab kitabatih. 


The first manuals that appeared on the scene were produced for the benefit of 
secretaries ( kuttab ). They provide us with a wealth of information on penman- 
ship, — » scribal etiquette, and — » writing implements and accessories. Here 
mention should be made of the following titles: 

• Kitab al-kuttab of c Abd Allah al-Baghdadl (fl. 3rd/9th) 

• Risalat al-khatt wa-al-qalam of Ibn Qutaybah (fl. 3rd/9th) 

• Adab al-kuttab of al-SulI (d. 335/946) 

• Kitab al-kuttab of Ibn Durustawayh (d. 347/956) 

• Maalim al-kitabah of Ibn Shith al-Qurashl (fl. 6/12th), and 

• Subh al-asha , the great middle period encyclopaedia by al-Qalqashandl 
(d. 821/1418). 

In addition, at least 33 works on, or containing information about, penman- 
ship have survived. Here, in particular, mention should be made of important 
works on calligraphy from the Mamluk period composed by 

• Ibn al-Wahld (d. 711/1312) 

• al-Nuwayri (d. 733/1333) 

• Husayn al-Katib (fl. 8/ 14th) 

• al-ZiftawI (d. 806/1403 or 04) 

• al-Qalqashandl (d. 821/1418) 

• al-Athari (d. 828/1429) 

• Ibn al-Sa igh (d. 845/1441 or 42) 

. al-Hiti (d. 891/1486), and 

. al-Tayyibi (Tibi) (fl. 908/1502). 
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The question of proper transmission of Hadith is the topic of many early works 
that deal with — » collation and — » scribal errors and — » textual corrections. 
Mention should be made here of such names as: 

• al-Ramahurmuzi (d. 360/970) 

• al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl (d. 463/1071) 

• al-Qadi ‘Iyad (d. 544/1149) 

• al-Sam'ani (d. 562/1166) 

• Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazuri (d. 643/1243), and 

. Ibn Jama ah (d. 733/1333). 

This process of formulating the correct procedures in transmitting texts cul- 
minated in the most comprehensive chapter on the topic, composed by Badr 
al-Dln al-GhazzI (d. 984/1577) and included in his al-Durr al-nadld fl adab 
al-mufid wa-al-mustafid. 

In the area of the arts of the book mention should be made of a number 
of works that provide us with information on — » bookbinding, papermaking, 
writing materials and implements: 

• c Umdat al-kuttab wa-uddat dhawi al-albab attributed to al-Muizz ibn 
Badis (d. 454/1062) 

• al-Mukhtara fl funun min al-suna by Yusuf ibn 'Umar al-Malik 
al-Muzaffar (d. 694/1294) and its abridgements, in particular al-Nukhbah 
al-madhkurah fl al-suna al-mathurah 

• al-Azharfl c amal al-ahbar by Muhammad ibn Maymun al-Marrakushl 
al-Hamiri (fl. 649/1251) 

• Tuhfat al-khawass fl turaf al-khawass by Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
al-Qalalusi (d. 707/1307) 

• al-Nujum al-shdriqatfi dhikr bad al-sanai al-muhtaj ilayhafl Him al-llqat 
by Muhammad ibn Abi al-Khayr al-Dimashql al-Urmayunl (fl. 10/16th) 

• Urjuzahfi alat dawat al-katib by Nur al-DIn 'All ibn Muhammad al-'Usayll 
(d. 994/1586) 

• Qatf al-azhar fl khasais al-maadin wa-al-ahjar by Ahmad ibn A. wad 
al-Maghribl (fl. 1 l/17th) 

• Risalahfl sinaat al-hibr (anon.) 

• al-Abzar fl bary al-qalam wa-amal al-ahbar (anon.) 

To this we should add three compositions almost exclusively dedicated to 
bookbinding: 

• al-Tayslrfl sinaat al-tasflr by Bakr ibn Ibrahim al-Ishbill (d. 628/1231) 

• Tadblr al-saflr fl sinaat al-tasflr by Ibn Abi Hamidah (fl. 9/15th), and 

• Sinaat tasflr al-kutub wa-hall al-dhahab by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Sufyani (fl. 1029/1619). 
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The question of ethics and etiquette was also dealt with in numerous publica- 
tions. Of special interest her are three works: 

• Kitab al-Masahif by c Abd Allah ibn Sulayman al-Sijistani (d. 316/928) 

• al-Madkhal by Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Hajj al-FasI al- c AbdarI 
(d. 737/1336), and 

• Taqrir al-dalil al-wadih al-malum ‘alajawaz al-naskhfl kaghad al-Rum 
by Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Marzuq (d. 842/1439). 

Furthermore, we find compositions on numerals, — » dates and dating and 
— » chronology and calendars, for example: Manzumah fi asma al-shuhur 
al-Rumiyah by c Abd Allah ibn As c ad al-YafTl (d. 768/1367) and an anonymous 
Risalahfi asami al-shuhur (Mach 1977: nos. 5015, 5024). 

Other compositions include the following on dating by fractions: 

• Sharh tarikh ibn Kamal Pasha by Sadr! Afandi (Gacek 1985: no. 211) 

• Risalahfi al-tarikh by Ahmad Afandi al-Qarlnabadl 

• Risalahfi hall al-tarikh by Mawlana Tawflql (Mach 1977: nos. 5019-20), 

• as well as a commentary by Sukayrij on — » FasI/RumI numerals entitled 
Irshad al-mutaallim wa-al-nasi fi sifat ashkal al-qalam al-Fasi. 

Among other possibly lost works of potential interest to manuscript studies are: 

• Ihsa al-maqasid wasifi al-kutub fi kutubihim wa-ma yattabi dhalika 
min al-manaft wa-al-madarr by c Abd al-Latlf al-Baghdadl (fl. 6/12th) 

• Nuhzat al-khatir wa-nuzhat al-nazirfi ahasin ma nuqila min c ala zuhur 
al-kutub by c AlI ibn Yusuf al-Qiftl (d. 646/1248), and 

• Tanwiq al-nitaqah fi c ilm al-wiraqah by c Abd al-Rahman ibn Ahmad 
ibn Misk al-SakhawI (d. 1025/1616). 

The existence of numerous and well-stocked libraries necessitated the compila- 
tion of catalogues. Two such extant catalogues are known to us: Sijill Maktabat 
Jami al-Qayrawan and Fihrist Khizanat al-Turbah al-Ashrafiyah (Sayyid 1997: 
526-530). To this should be added an inventory of — » book loans from the 
library of c AlI ibn Yusuf of Marrakesh. 


Primitive critical apparatus 

See also Abbreviations and abbreviation symbols, Conjectures, Glosses 
and scholia, Scribal errors, Textual corrections, Textual variants, Tran- 
scription marks 

The term critical apparatus ( apparatus criticus ) applies to both manuscripts 
and printed editions. In manuscripts the critical apparatus was usually placed 
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in the — » margins or sometimes between the lines (—> Interline and interlinea- 
tions) and is referred to as ‘primitive critical apparatus 5 (West 1973: 12). The 
primitive critical apparatus is an attempt on the part of scribes and scholars at 
establishing the transmitted text. This was usually accomplished in the process 
of — » collation ( muaradah , muqabalah) of the freshly penned copy with the 
model (exemplar), as well as any other copies of the same work which may 
have been available to the collator/corrector ( musahhih ). This process could 
involve one or a number of people at different times. The involvement of two 
or more scholars is often easily detectable due to different styles of writing 
present in the manuscript. 

As a result of this process of collation — » scribal errors are detected and — » 
textual variants are brought to light. In some cases, informed judgement is 
exercised by having recourse to — » conjectures and perhaps marginal com- 
ments (— » Glosses and scholia). In the process of constructing the ‘critical 5 
apparatus the scholar/scribe may also have recourse to — » abbreviations and 
abbreviation symbols and correction signs (— » Signes-de-renvoi) linking the 
words in the text with the marginal or interlinear apparatus. 


Probatio pennae (pen trial) 

Pen trials or doodles are scribbled letters or strokes done in order to test the 
newly nibbed — » calamus (reed pen). They are usually found on the front of 
the — » textblock or flyleaves (— » Endpapers). They can also be seen on paper 
re-used for book covering (Deroche et al. 2006: 266). 


Professions and specializations 

Apart from the authors and — » scribes various other professions and specializa- 
tions were involved, directly or indirectly, in the production of manuscripts. 
For instance (AMT; AMTS): 

• Writing surfaces and implements : papermaker ( kaghghad , kaghidi, 
kawaghidi ), parchmenter ( raqqaq , ruquql ), papyrus maker ( qaratisi ), 
polisher/burnisher ( saqqal ), writing case and inkwell maker ( dawwa , 
dawati ), ink maker ( habbar , hibri ), knife maker ( sakkan , sakkak) 

• Bookbinding : bookbinder ( mujallid , musaffir, saffar, musahhifor sahhaf, 
mughallif, c arram, habbak, tabbaq, natta ), slip case maker ( zarraf ), 
needle maker ( abbar , ibari), sewer of leather ( sarid , sarrad, kharraz ), 
leather maker ( addam ), tanner ( dabbagh ), dyer ( sabbagh ) 

• Text : vocalizer ( dabit , naqit or naqqat ), rubricator ( muhammir ), colla- 
tor/corrector ( muqabil , mu arid, musahhih ), glossator ( muhashshi ) 
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• Decoration and illustration : designer ( rasim , rassam, tarrah ), illuminator/ 
limner ( mudhahhib or dhahhab, lawwah, mutarjim ), decorator ( zawwaq , 
muzakhrif, qati\ wassal ), outliner ( muharrir ), ruler/frame maker 
(: mujadwil ), illustrator ( musawwir , naqqash ), calligrapher and decorator 
of the Qur’an ( mushifi ) 

• Other : keeper of the box of the Qur’an ( sunduql , ndzzr or khadim al-raV ah 
or al-mushaf ), bookseller ( kutubi , warraq ), restorer ( murammim ), forger 
( muzawwir ), maker of signets (seals) ( khawatimi ). 


Proportioned scripts 

The term 'proportioned scripts’ is used in reference to those scripts in which 
the principle of proportionality or proportioned writing (khatt mansub, kitabah 
mansubah , aqlam mansubah ) applied (AMT, 42). Proportioned writing, accord- 
ing to Arabic tradition, was introduced by — » Ibn Muqlah, most probably to 
regularize the — » New Abbasid Style ('broken cursive’). It was later applied 
by — » Ibn al-Bawwab and subsequent calligraphers in the Islamic East to the 
'new’ round scripts used by the secretaries in the chancery (the — » thuluth 
family) and by scribes involved in transcribing religious and literary texts (the 
— » muhaqqaq family). They include the so-called — » Six Pens, which estab- 
lished themselves as the dominant scripts in the tradition traced to — » Yaqut 
al-Musta'simi. The proportionality of — » letterforms ( tanasub al-huruf) was 
to be measured by rhombic dots of the — » calamus, with the — » a/// (enclosed 
in a circle) as the main unit of measurement (Qalqashandi 1963: III, 41-43). 
This proportionality of letterforms was later applied to other regional scripts, 
notably — » nastaliq and — » dtwant. 


Provenance — » Ownership statements 



Qirmah script — » Siyaqah (siyaqat) script 


Quarter-bound books — » Half-bound books 
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Quaternion — » Quire (gathering) 


Quinion — > Quire (gathering) 


Quire (gathering) 

See also Codex, Collational notations (formulae), Folium (folio), Sewing 
of quires, Textblock 


‘Quire’ is a gathering of a number of 
usually (but not always) folded sheets 
of — » papyrus, — » parchment or — » 
paper in a — » codex. The smallest quire 
is a bifolium, i.e. a sheet folded once, 
hence known as a £ single bifolium’. 

Fig. 148: Sequence of five bifolia 
forming a quire (quinion) 

The codex, in turn, consists of one or a number of quires, each containing one 
or a number of bifolia. In Arabic a quire is usually known as kurrasah or juz\ 
although both terms can be used to mean also a codex (AMT, 23, 124). 

The etymology of the word hurras (from karrasa , 'placing one thing within 
the other’) implies a nesting process as opposed to multiple folding of the 
original sheet. 

When the original sheet is folded once (the first folding, = 2 leaves/folia) it 
is known as in folio; when subjected to a second folding it is called in quarto 
(= 4 leaves), while a third folding produces in octavo (= 8 leaves) (cf. Fig. 65). 

These three types of foldings 
result in three distinct — » book 
formats, namely, folio, quarto 
and octavo. 

Quires can be either normal 
or anomalous and normal quires 
are either nested or folded. Most 
quires in Arabic manuscripts of 

Fig. 149: Bifolium with an added 
leaf (singleton) affixed with a stub 
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the middle period were formed by folding the original sheet once and placing 
it (nesting it) within another folded sheet or by stacking cut bifolia in groups 
of five or four and folding them in half. In a normal quire all leaves are con- 
jugate (zawj) (—> Folium (folio)). 

An anomalous quire has either 
one leaf, singleton (half- sheet), or a 
number of single disjunct or double 
leaves (bifolia) as part of its original 
make-up or added to it later. The 


Fig. 150: Bifolium with an added leaf 
(singleton) affixed by means of a guard 

singleton can be of the same size as the other leaves or slightly wider. In the 
latter case its stub is pasted onto the quire, usually in the middle or at its end. 
When the singleton is of the same size as the rest of the leaves a guard is used 
to keep it secure in the quire (Deroche et al. 2006: 67-69). 

As mentioned earlier, quires can consist of a single centrally folded sheet, 
known as ‘single bifolium 5 (or ‘singulion 5 , mostly French usage). The existence 
of codices made up of single conjugate bifolia (zawj) appears to be implied 
in a passage from Kitab al-tayslr fl sinaat al-tasflr by al-Ishblll (d. 628/1231) 
when he says: “If the whole book consists of azwaj , (that is) without its quires 
being nested ( mukarras ), and if it is made up of parchment leaves, they are 
sewn with silk threads” (Ishbill 1959-60: 14; Gacek 1990-91: 107). 

The other possibilities are: 

• binion = 2 bifolia or 4 leaves 

• ternion = 3 bifolia or 6 leaves 

• quaternion (or quaternio) = 4 bifolia or 8 leaves, also known as a standard 
quire 

• quinion (or quinternion or quinio) = 5 bifolia or 10 leaves 

• senion (or sexternion ) = 6 bifolia 

• septenion = 7 bifolia 

• octonion = 8 bifolia 

• nonion = 9 bifolia. 

Not all quires were sewn and bound. Some codices were produced unbound 
with the quires contained inside a loose case binding, reminiscent of the West- 
ern system of pecia (Flumbert 1988). 
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Papyrus quires 

In order to make papyrus quires the original roll was cut into sheets of the 
same dimensions. These sheets were then stacked, with the horizontal fibres 
facing outward, and subsequently folded in half down the middle. In such a 
quire a page with vertical fibres always faces a page with horizontal fibres, 
with the exception of the double page in the middle of the quire (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 76). 


Parchment quires 

In the West if a book were made of parchment, it was a common practice to 
position the sheets in such a way that the hair side faced another hair side and 
likewise the flesh side faced the flesh side. This was done for aesthetic reasons 
by folding the original sheet several times. If therefore a sheet of parchment 
is folded three times beginning with the hair side on the outside, to form a 
quaternion, the following picture will result: 

• hair/flesh - flesh/hair - hair/flesh - flesh/hair (first half) 

• hair/flesh - flesh/hair- hair/flesh- flesh/hair (second half). 


Fig. 151: Three types of 
parchment quires: ternion, 
quaternion and quinion 

The two pages facing each other are thus always either flesh-flesh or hair-hair. 
This way of folding the sheet is known as the — » Rule of Gregory. 

The overwhelming majority of parchment quires in Arabic manuscripts 
consist of quinions (i.e. 5 bifolia, 10 leaves). They cannot therefore be arrived 
at by simple folding of the original sheet. Such quires are usually made up of 
bifolia with the hair side forming the recto of all the leaves of the first half. 
Furthermore, the parchment quires were often anomalous. Thus, in a quinion 
one can find several inserted singletons. In the Islamic West, however, quater- 
nions and ternions (even binions) were used and the Rule of Gregory was, on 
the whole, respected (Orsatti, 1993: 297-299; Deroche et al. 2006: 78-79). 
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Paper quires 

Arab authors when describing a given codex often mention the number of 
quires within a volume as an indication of its size. For example: kitab kabir 
akthar min c ishrin mujalladan kull mujallad Hshrun kurrasan (Yaqut 1936-38: 
IX, 47). The same method is used in many — » collational memoranda. An average 
paper quire numbers from eight to twelve leaves, i.e. four to six folded sheets 
(bifolia), although much more voluminous quires are sometimes encountered. 
This is for instance the case with a copy of Kitab al-riddah wa-al-futuh by 
al-Tamlml (1995: 9), in which one quire ( juz ) consists of 39 folia. 

In general, in the Arab world and the Ottoman Empire the most common 
paper quire was a quinion, although senions do occur in diverse places, includ- 
ing the Islamic West (Maghreb and Andalusia). On the other hand, quaternions 
predominated in the Iranian world, and in India (especially from the 1 l/17th 
to the 12/ 18th centuries) (Deroche et al. 2006: 54, 86). They are also common 
in Ismaili manuscripts, which mostly date back to the 13/ 19th century and are 
written on — » European paper (Gacek 1984: xii). 

According to a 7/ 13th century Yemeni recipe for papermaking the paper- 
maker, after having burnished the paper, would fold five sheets at a time (= 10 
folia, dast) and stack them in this way ready to be sold (Gacek 2002A). This 
method of buying/selling paper (this time of Italian origin) by “tens” ( c asharat ) 
was still practiced in Egypt in the 13/ 19th century (Walz 1985: 39). 


Mixed quires 

Mixed quires are a combination of papyrus and parchment or parchment and 
paper leaves. As far as is known, the papyrus and parchment combination in 
Arabic manuscripts has not yet been encountered. By the same token, a number 
of Arabic manuscripts using the combination of parchment and paper have 
survived. The most common arrangement was: parchment on the outside and 
paper on the inside or parchment on the outside and in the middle of the quire. 
Placing parchment bifolia on the outside of the quire gave it better protection 
and durability (Deroche et al. 2006: 81-83; Schacht 1962: 272-273, 277). 


Quire signatures (numbering) 

In order to ensure the correct sequence of — » quires and leaves, quire signa- 
tures (numbering), — » foliation (numbering of leaves) and/or — » catchwords 
were used. The method of numbering quires has existed from Antiquity and 
is older than the use of catchwords (Lemaire 1989: 61). 
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It has to be noted at the outset, however, that — » parchment Qur ans copied 
in the ancient scripts never have quire signatures and that the numbering of 
quires appears to have been less common in Maghrebi manuscripts (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 90, 92). 

Originally the quires were marked using the — » Arabic alpha-numerical 
notation ( abjad ) (until the end of the 6/12th century) or the — » Graeco-Coptic 
numerals (huruf al-zimam), but later (second half of the 5/1 1th century) the 
number of the quire was spelled out in full letters. In manuscripts of the early 
Islamic and middle periods the words juz and/or kurrasah (for ‘quire’) with 
a numerical digit were also used (Deroche 1987/89: 355). 




Fig. 152: Quire signa- 
ture no. 9 placed in the 


, 1^1 t Ltr uj middle of the head 



margin with a subscript 
basmalah (ISL 3, f. 63: 
Iran, 13/ 19th century) 


The usual position of the signature (starting from the second half of the 6/ 12th 
century on) was the left-hand (outer) corner of the first folio of each quire 
and in the case of multi-volume sets the signatures often included the volume 
number. Other places where quire signatures can be found include the bottom 
or top inner corner, as well as various positions in the upper margin (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 90-91). It was also not uncommon to find in signatures complete 
or shortened titles of books and author’s names. Thus, for instance, we find 
such expressions/combinations as: 

• al-kurras al-awwal (Gacek 1991: 96/2) 

• kurras + no. (placed on the verso of each opening folio) (Gacek 1991: 227/ 5) 

• al-kurrds6min “Nuzhat al-arwahfi al-jirahah” sahha (Gacek 1991: no. 160) 

• al-juz al-ashir min kitab . . . (Mashukhi 1994: 151-152) 

• al-juz ...min Kitab al-azhar (Gacek 1984: xi, 36, 40, 78, 111). 




Fig. 153: Quire signature (left- 
hand upper corner) reading: 
tasiah tasf, i.e. quire 9 of volume/ 
part 9 (Ibn Samajun 1992: III, 159) 
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Fig. 154: Quire signature 
(left-hand upper corner) 
reading: al-khamis c ashar 
min al-rabi c (= quire 15 of 
vol. 4) (FiMMOD, 260) 

An interesting example is a copy of al-Mu alajat al-Buqratlyah from Marv, 
dated 611/1215, which is made up of quaternions, signed using words but 
additionally with leaves 2, 3 and 4 of each quire identified using numerals 
(Gacek 1991: no. 141). Another example from McGill collections (ISL 3) has 
quire numbers inscribed in the middle of upper margins, accompanied by a 
subscript basmalah (Fig. 152). 



Fig. 155: Quire signature 
(left-hand upper corner) 
reading: khamisah sadis 
min al-Sihah, i.e. quire 
5 of vol. 6 of al-Sihah 
(FiMMOD, 347)’ ’ 


Quire signatures were often overlined or written in red ink or in smaller 
characters, and when spelled out they were sometimes written horizontally or 
diagonally (upwards or downwards). 

The word juz\ as opposed to hurras or kurrasah , although used in middle 
period manuscripts, is commonly encountered in Ismaili manuscripts. Both 
the juz and kurrasah are found sometimes abbreviated as kaf or jim (initial 
or isolated forms) (Gacek 1984: xii; Gacek 1985: x, 189). This practice is very 
similar to the one encountered in Latin manuscripts where the letter Q (for 
‘quaternion was used (Thompson 1912: 54). 

When copying from the exemplar it was also not uncommon in the middle 
period to indicate the original layout of the text in the model copy. A good 
example of this practice is al-Mughnlfl ahkam al-nujum by Ibn Hibinta (1987: 
II, 258, 306), where the original division into quires ( ajza ) is marked in the 
margins: hadha ibtida al-juz ..., awwal al-juz ... Another example is found 
in a copy of Kitab al-riddah wa-al-futuh by al-Tamlmi (1995: 7). Here the 
ends of quires in the model copy are indicated as, e.g. akhir al-juz al-thamin 
c ashar awwal al-juz al-tasi c ashar , akhir al-juz al-hadl wa-al-ishrln wa-awwal 
al-thani wa-al-ishrln min al-asl (see also Ibn al-Axpl 1996: 23). 
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Qur an (Koran)* 

According to Arabic tradition the Qur anic text was originally stored in peoples’ 
memories ( hifz , dhakirah ) or physically recorded on palm leaves, bones and the 
like. — » Leather, — » papyrus and — > parchment leaves and — » rolls (scrolls) were 
also used for this purpose. Referred to as suhuf ', these somewhat vague carriers 
of the revelation were eventually collected together to form a — » codex ( mushaf, 
mashaf, mishaf) canonized under the Caliph ‘Uthman (23/644-35/656). The 
‘Uthmanic Quran (al-mushaf al-Uthmani or al-mushaf al-imam) became 
the standard authorized text of the Qur an. The Qur anic codex ( al-mushaf 
al-sharif al-khatmah al-sharifah , al-rab'ah al-sharifah , al-jami al-mubarak ), 
by virture of its sacred nature in Islam, was the most copied Arabic text in 
the manuscript age. 

Except for the first Muslim century or so, Qur ans were richly decorated 
with vegetal and geometric motifs and were characterized by their polychrome 
nature. The use of gold and silver, although originally frowned upon, had, by 
the early Abbasid period, become a wide-spread phenomenon. — » Chrysog- 
raphy, — » rubrics (rubrication), and the use of other coloured inks flourished 
throughout the subsequent centuries. Rubrication was used in particular for 
chapter-headings, — » vocalization, the superscript alif of prolongation, and for 
— » abbreviations of pause marks and the names of established reciters. 

In the early period under the Umayyads (44/661-132/750) the Qur an was 
copied not only by Muslims (often converts) but also by Christian scribes 
(Gacek 2006: 240). Exquisite — » calligraphy, — » painted decoration (illumina- 
tion), and — » bookcover designs accompanied the production of many middle 
and late Islamic period Qur ans, and Qur anic production had a profound 
influence on the making of non-Qur anic manuscripts. 

From the point of view of the history of the Qur anic text, the most impor- 
tant manuscripts of the Qur’an are those from the earliest period until the 
end of the 4/ 10th century, i.e. the end of the early Abbasid period, when the 
fully pointed and vocalized text ( scriptio plena) of the Qur anic text was finally 
established (El, s.v. “Al-Kuran”, V, 408-409). 

As far as is known, manuscripts of the Qur an attributed to the rightly-guided 
(orthodox) caliphs and other early personalities are not authentic but rather 
‘pious’ — » forgeries. All the examined so-called cc Uthmanic Qur ans’ were made 
posterior to the reign of the caliph and most of them have been established on 
palaeographical grounds to have originated at least a century after his death 
(Deroche 2004: 33). 

There are no specific dates associated with the Umayyad and early Abbasid 
group of manuscripts. Only some thirteen codices are datable to the 3rd/9th 
century. Most of the codices and fragments of this period have no colophons, 
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Tab. 37: Qur ans from McGill collections: a) RBD A19 (Turkey, dated 1237/1822); b) 
RBD A20 (Hyderabad, dated 1289/1872 or 3); c) RBD A29 (India, 10/ 16th century); 
d) RBD A18 (Turkey, 1284/1867-8); e) RBD A21 (Maghreb, 1144/1731); f) RBD 
A28 (West Africa, 13/ 19th century) 
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and even — » bequest statements ( waqf ), which act as termini ante quem , are 
rare. In most cases, their dating is based, therefore, on palaeographical and 
art-historical grounds. The oldest extant Arabic manuscripts are — » Hijazl 
script Qur ans dating from the second half of the lst/7th century (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 72). The majority of them are single leaves and bifolia, and only a 
small number constitute substantial fragments. Among the better-known pub- 
lished fragments are the ones preserved in the British Library (BL Or 2165), 
Bibliotheque nationale de France (arabe 328a), and the Institute of Oriental 
Studies, St. Petersburg (E-20). 

With the exception of perhaps one fragment on papyrus, all the early known 
fragments are written on parchment. The exclusive use of parchment as a 
writing surface for the Qur anic text may have its roots in the Jewish tradi- 
tion. The Talmud, for instance, required that a copy of the Torah scroll (Sefer 
Torah) be written on kosher parchment. Parchment remained the preferred 
writing surface for Qur anic codices for a number of centuries, so much so 
that Ibn Khaldun (d. 808/1406) (1967: II, 392) commented that its use “was 
an expression of respect for what was to be written down, and of desire that 
it should be correct and accurate.” The earliest Qur ans on — » paper appear 
only in the 4/ 10th century and are associated with a group of scripts known 
as the — » New Abbasid Style or ‘broken cursive’. 

Although early Qur ans were mostly written in codex form, there are surviv- 
ing early fragments in parchment rolls of the type known as a rotulus, which 
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is unrolled vertically (as opposed to a volumen - such as the Jewish Torah - 
which is unrolled horizontally) (— » Roll(scroll)). The earliest codices of the 
Qur'an associated with the Umayyad period were most likely made in single 
large volumes. This can be judged from the large fragments mentioned above. 
By contrast, many of the early Abbasid manuscripts were copied in a number 
of volumes. This is evident from the large scripts employed and the smaller 
number of lines per page. It is estimated that the making of these codices neces- 
sitated the slaughter of a large number of animals. Thus, for instance, during 
the 2nd/8th century a complete manuscript of the Qur'an required between 
500 and 700 parchment skins. 

Originally the format of the codex was vertical but changed to horizontal at 
the beginning of the 2nd/8th century (— » Book formats). The preference for 
horizontal formats and thick/heavy-looking, hieratic scripts may have been 
dictated by, on the one hand, a desire to show the superiority of the Qur'anic 
revelation, and, on the other, to distinguish the Islamic from the Jewish and 
Christian traditions of using rolls and vertical formats for their scriptures. 
The change in script and format (from vertical to horizontal) coincides with 
the Christian-Muslim polemic of the first Abbasid century. It is, therefore, 
possible that the early Abbasid Qur'ans had an apologetic dimension. They 
effectively proclaimed the superiority of the Qur'anic revelation over Jewish 
and Christian scriptures. 

Although it is likely that by the end of the 1st Muslim century a fully devel- 
oped system of — » letter-pointing and — » vocalization was already in place, it 
was not necessarily used systematically, especially the vocalization. Indeed, the 
scripts of these manuscripts exhibit a sporadic use of diacritics (in order to 
distinguish homographs), the absence of the — » alif of prolongation, as well as 
a total lack of vocalization. Vocalization in the form of multi-coloured dots, a 
hallmark of many manuscripts of the early Abbasid period, was often added 
by later scribes and/or scholars. Likewise, the alif of prolongation was often 
added or inscribed (even in the late middle period) superscript in red ink. 

In the earliest manuscripts chapter (surah ) -headings were not indicated. 
Instead a blank space was left at the end of one surah and the beginning of 
another. This blank space (originally one line) was subsequently filled in by 
very primitive (crude) panels, with geometrical or vegetal designs, most likely 
borrowed from architectural and textile forms and patterns. These panels 
often had, at one or both ends, devices resembling the shape of the writing 
tablet (— » Tabula ansata). Verses were originally separated by means of slanted 
(oblique) strokes, and dots arranged in various forms, either clustered or in 
groups of three, four, six and the like. Other features included words cut at the 
end of the line, different surah arrangements (e.g. the end of 27 followed by 
37), and different verse-counts. Moreover, when the surah - headings began to be 
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introduced, their appellations were far from standardized (see Appendix III). 

With the coming of the Abbasids, a completely new set of scripts gradually 
emerged, currently known as — » Early Abbasid scripts. The old scripts - origi- 
nally inelegant and irregular - were, in the space of a few decades, transformed 
completely. The best example of this transformation may be seen in the inscrip- 
tions of the Dome of the Rock constructed in 72/691-2. During the 3rd/9th 
century the large scripts reached a high degree of perfection and complexity, 
although at the cost of separation from current practice. It was this separation 
that led to their being almost completely abandoned after the 4/ 10th century. 
The main characteristic of these newer scripts was again their ductus. This time, 
however, it was the heavy-looking relatively short and horizontally elongated 
strokes that found favour. The slanted isolated form of the alif completely dis- 
appeared and was replaced by a straight shaft, with a pronounced right-sided 
foot, set at a considerable distance apart from the following letter. 

The manuscripts written in Early Abbasid scripts, unlike their HijazI prede- 
cessors, are often richly illuminated in gold and colours. Surah - headings are 
frequently clearly marked and enclosed in rectangular panels with marginal 
— » vignettes or — » palmettes protruding into the outer margins. Elegant discs 
and rosettes separate individual, as well as groups of five and ten, verses. Here 
we encounter the use of the — » Arabic alpha-numerical system ( abjad ) placed 
within discs or circles to indicate verse-counts (e.g. ya - 10, kaf - 20, lam - 
30). A typical device to mark the end of a group of five verses was the letter 
ha (numerical value five), and its stylized versions in the form of tear drops 
or pear-shaped devices, as well as an alif executed in two or more colours. On 
the other hand the groups of ten verses were indicated by means of elegant 
— » roundels. 

During the early Abbasid period, in the 3rd/9th century, there began to 
appear manuscripts written in a different style, which in earlier Western lit- 
erature is variously referred to as £ semi-Kufic’, Tent Kufic 5 , 'Eastern Kufic 5 , 
'Persian Kufic 5 , and the like. This new script represents a dressed up version of 
the — » Abbasid bookhand. Known as the New Abbasid Style (NS) or ‘broken 
cursive 5 , it was used for the copying of the Qur'an until the 6/ 12th and even the 
7/ 13th century. Unlike manuscripts copied in Early Abbasid scripts, the New 
Style (NS) manuscripts had vertical formats. By the 7/ 13th century however 
the New Style had been relegated to book titles and surah- headings, and other 
ornamental purposes. Quite a number of extant codices and fragments written 
in the New Style are on paper, as opposed to parchment. 

At the same time as the New Style began to be used in the production of 
Quranic manuscripts in the East, Maghrebi scribes developed their own style 
of handwriting based on the Abbasid bookhand. This development was already 
clearly visible at the beginning of the 4/ 10th century. Maghrebi Qur'ans of 
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the middle period, with their characteristic square-like formats, followed the 
old Abbasid tradition of using multi-coloured vowel and orthoepic signs (— » 
Vocalization), and a path of development unaffected by the — » proportioned 
scripts of the Islamic East. A fine example of a late 10/ 16th century Maghrebi 
copy is the Sultan Muley Zaydan Qur'an preserved in the Escorial Library, 
Madrid (ar. 1340) and recently published in facsimile. 

It appears, from surviving evidence, that single volume Qur'ans had no — » 
title pages and that the recto of the first folio was usually left blank. It was only 
when the Qur'an began to be copied in a number of volumes that we begin 
to see an introduction of statements relating to the volume number, without 
however specifying the nature of the work. Reference to the nature of the 
work (i.e. the Qur'an) is sometimes found later on double-page illuminated 
— » frontispieces, the most common inscription being the quote from ch. 56: 
77-80: c It is surely a noble Qur'an, in a preserved Book, none shall touch it 
but the ritually pure, sent from the Lord of all beings. 5 

Around the turn of the 4/ 10th century a completely new set of formal round 
scripts appeared. These new scripts, known from later Arabic literature as 
proportioned scripts, are associated in Arabic tradition with — » Ibn Muqlah’s 
reform of writing. Their use for the copying of the Qur'an is attested already by 
the end of the century. The best surviving example is a medium size copy of the 
Qur'an executed in Baghdad in 391/1000-01 by the celebrated calligrapher — » 
Ibn al-Bawwab. This codex (MS 1431), preserved in Chester Beatty Library 
(Dublin), was reproduced in facsimile in Graz (Austria) in 1983. 

Although referred to as — » naskh or naskhi in earlier Western writings, 
the main text of the Qur'an of Ibn al-Bawwab was copied in a script, that is, 
either a type of old naskh or most probably a script mentioned in later Arabic 
sources as — » masahif, that is, a script from the — » muhaqqaq family used for 
medium size Qur'ans. The text is fully- vocalized and the — » unpointed letters 
are distinguished from their pointed counterparts by a superscript £ v 5 and a 
miniature version of the relevant letter (e.g. ha and 'ayn). The codex opens 
with six preliminary pages of illumination, four of which contain inscriptions 
relating to the computation of suras , verses, words, letters, and diacritical 
points, given on the authority of the caliph c Ali ibn Abi Talib (d. 40/661). Other 
full-page illuminations include a — » tailpiece and two double-page finispieces. 
The last two pages give an alphabetical listing of individual letter-counts in 
the text. Following an earlier tradition, Ibn al-Bawwab used a stylized — » 
c Kufic 5 ha for groups of five verses and the alpha-numerical system ( abjad ) 
for verse-counts. 

The Quranic production in the post-Ibn al-Bawwab period is associated 
with famous names of calligraphers and patrons, the most celebrated of which 
was — » Yaqut al-Musta c simI (d. 698/1298), whose extant Qur'ans are however 
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notoriously difficult to authenticate. A number of these lavish Qur ans are 
now (fully or partially) available in facsimile or on CD-ROM. They include: 
the British Library large seven-volume Sultan Baybars Qur an (Add 22406-13), 
calligraphed by Ibn al-Wahld in 705/1305-6; a small but exquisite copy executed 
by — » Hamd Allah al-AmasI (d. 926/1520), preserved in the Ankara Etnografya 
Miizesi; and the largest Ottoman Qur an made for Sulayman the Magnificent in 
the 10/ 16th century by Ahmad Qarahisari (Ahmed Karahisari) and preserved 
in the Topkapi Palace Library, Istanbul (H.S. 158). The text of this Qur an is 
executed in four scripts: muhaqqaq, — » rayhan, naskh , and —> thuluth. 

Like the early Abbasid Qur ans, these Qur ans continued to be richly deco- 
rated in gold and colours. The — » letterforms in such scripts as muhaqqaq , 
thuluth and — » tawqi were often outlined and the text was vocalized. The — » 
outlines (outlining) and vocalization were often done in a colour different from 
the colour of the main letter shape (often in blue or black if the main script 
was in gold). In many extant copies we encounter the writing of the superscript 
alif of prolongation in red, as well as verse-counts and prostrations indicated 
in exquisite marginal roundels. 

In contrast with the often large and deluxe copies, Qur ans were also made 
as amulets in the form of rolls and small octagon-shaped books (see Fig. 26). 
Miniature octagonal Qur ans are usually between 3.5 and 7.5 cm. in diameter. 
A number of these Qur ans have survived from the 10/ 16th to the 13/ 19th 
centuries. Both the roll and octagonal Qur ans are written in micrography, in 
either a miniature naskh or — » ghubar scripts. 


* This lemma is based on my article “Manuscripts and the Qur’an” in QE, 384-389. 


Qur anic scripts 

‘Qur anic scripts 5 ( khutut al-masahif) is an appellation which appears to 
have been first used by Ibn Durustawayh (d. 347/956) and Ibn al-Nadlm 
(d. 380/990) to designate a group of scripts primarily associated with the copy- 
ing of the Qur'an (AMT, 42). These included in the first place, — » Hijazl script, 
— » Early Abbasid scripts, and — » New Abbasid Style, and later, — » muhaqqaq , 
—> masahif, — » rayhan , and — » Biharl. 
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Rayhan script* 

Rayhan script ( qalam al-rayhan) came onto the scene along with — » muhaqqaq 
as its smaller version. According to Mamluk literature it had more or less the 
same relationship to muhaqqaq as hawashl to — » naskh or — » ghubar to — » 
riqa (AMT, 61; EALL, III, 309). All the letters in this script were the same as 
in muhaqqaq but finer and the script was also seriffed. Furthermore, unlike 
muhaqqaq , its vocalization was done with the same pen, because of its small 
size (Gacek 1989: 146; TayyibI 1962: 17, 73-77). 

Rayhan does not seem to have been used widely as a script of the — » Qur an 
in Egypt and Syria in the Mamluk period. On the other hand, a combination 
of muhaqqaq and rayhan on the same page was common in Iran and the 
Ottoman world (James 1988: 20-21). 

In the later Ottoman period and in Iran the term rayhanl was often used 
for, or as a variant of, muhaqqaq (Soucek 1979: 12; Gacek 2003). 


jli 

— ' * "* * ^ 

Fig. 156: Rayhan script penned by Hamd Allah al-AmasI, TSM E.H. 2086 - detail 

(Serin 1992: 184) 


Extracted from my article “Muhaqqaq”, EALL, III, 307-311. 
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Reading notes — » Study and reading notes 
Reed pen — » Calamus (reed pen) 

Reference marks/signs —> Signes-de-renvoi 
Riqa script 

Riqa script (qalam al-riqa) is a smaller version of — » tawqi script (AMT, 58; 
Gacek 1989B: 146; EALL, s.v. “Tulut”, IV, 261-262). It was finer, more ligatured 
and more curvilinear than tawqi . Although many surviving examples of riqa 
have — » head-serifs, according to some major sources their use in this script was 


optional. Other features 
may include the alif 
slightly inclined to the 
right ( al-mumalah ild 
jihat al-yamin) (Gacek 
1989: 146, Gacek 2003). 
In the Iranian context 



Fig. 157: Colophon in 
riqa script by Hamd 
Allah al-Amasi, TSM E.H. 
2086 (Serin 1992: 189) 


riqa and tawqi were difficult to distinguish and for QadI Ahmad, the author 
of Gulistan-i hunar , an early 1 l/17th century Persian treatise on calligraphers 
and painters, the terms are virtually synonymous (Soucek 1979:12, 14). 

Roll (scroll) 

See also Paper, Papyrus, Parchment 

Generally speaking, books were made in two different forms, rolls and codi- 
ces (— » Codex), with the oldest form of the book being the roll (scroll). There 
were two kinds of rolls: ‘volumen 5 (pi. volumina) and ‘rotulus 5 (pi. rotuli). The 
volumen, used from Antiquity, is the type of roll that unfolds horizontally, 
whereas the rotulus unfolds vertically. In the volumen the lines run parallel 
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to the fibres (or parallel to the length 
of the roll) and perpendicular to the 
joints of the sheets. To the best of 
our knowledge, the volumen is not 
known in the Islamic context. The 
type of roll that we do encounter is 


Fig. 158: Volumen 

the rotulus, in which the writing of the text runs perpendicular to the length 
of the roll. 

Physically, the roll consisted of a number of rectangular pieces ( wasl , pi. 
awsal ) which were glued together end to end. The first segment of the roll was 
preceded by a preliminary piece (of poorer quality and added later) called a 
‘protocol’ (as opposed to ‘eschatacol’), whose original function was to protect 
the roll, and which bore an introductory text known by the same name (Dero- 
che et al. 2006: 29). In the middle period rolls consisted of some 20 sheets and 

were sold as such or in segments called 
tumar (from the Gr. tomarion ), con- 
stituting about l/6th of the roll (Khan 
1995: 10-16; Khan 1993: 15-18). The 
complete roll (rotulus) was known by 
the name of darj (also mudraj , sahifah , 
tumar , qirtas , majallah) (AMT). 


Fig. 159: Rotulus 

These terms were, however, very vague and can mean a — » sheet of writing 
material of any kind (papyrus, parchment, paper) which is not yet rolled up. 
The term majallah is interesting because of its Hebrew/ Aramaic origin ( magillah 
= scroll, e.g. Magillah Esther ), and indeed its other meanings are: composition 
(work) and booklet (AMT). 

The text of the roll was normally written on the inner side only (‘anopisto- 
graph’) but sometimes both sides were used (‘opistograph’), especially when 
the original side was no longer deemed of any value to the user. 

Although most of the Arabic papyri containing literary texts are leaves or 
fragments from codices, rotuli were also used as a vehicle for their copying from 
the earliest time. A good (and the only known) example here is the 3rd/9th 
century copy of the work ( Sahifah ) of Abd Allah ibn Lahiah (d. 174/790), made 
in roll form (189 x 23 cm.) and preserved in Heidelberg (Germany) (Guesdon 
and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 35; Deroche et al. 2006: 30). 
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Furthermore, even though parchment was used more often in the codex, 
there are some early rotuli fragments of the Qur'an on parchment that have 
survived (Ory 1965). The paper rotulus was moreover used in the later period 
for pilgrimage certificates (Sourdel 2003), and amulets (containing sometimes 
the complete text of the Qur an) (Cureton and Rieu 1998: 57, 385; Gacek 1991: 
no. 90; Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 51; Vernoit 1997: 46-47; Islamic 
calligraphy , 150; Rebhan and Riesterer 1998: no. 28; Splendeur et majeste , 
72-73), as well as the making of calendars (Maddison and Savage-Smith 1997: 
I, 280-281). The only type of book form that resembles the volumen is the 
— » accordion book used in later centuries for albums of calligraphy and min- 
iature painting ( muraqqaat ). On the other hand, the oblong format of the 
codex ( safinah ), as used in the Iranian world, by opening vertically recalls that 
of the rotulus (cf. Fig. 25). 



Fig. 160: Amulet in the form of a rotulus containing al-Jawshan al-kabir ( Jawshan-i 
kabir) and other prayers (RBD A 12: Iran, 13/ 19th century) 


Roman numerals — » Arabic and Roman numerals 


Rotulus — > Roll (scroll) 


Roundel 

See also Ansa, Palmette, Vignette 

The roundel is a circular medallion ( shamsah ), with or without inscription, 
and varying in size from small discs to large circles. Roundels were used in 
illuminated manuscripts for a variety of purposes, including that of recording 
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— » patronage. In deluxe Qur ans, medium size or large 
roundels were often placed in the margins outside 
of the text area or frame to mark verse-counts and 
to indicate bowing ( ruku ) and prostrations ( sajdah ) 
during recitation. Their use is beautifully illustrated 
in the Chester Beatty Quran (MS 1431) penned by 
— » Ibn al-Bawwab in 391/1000-01. 


Fig. 161: Detail from the Chester Beatty Qur an showing 
two overlapping roundels with the inscription: sittun 
wa-huwa sajdah (Koran 1983) 


Rubrics and rubrication 

The text in Arabic manuscripts was usually written in black or black/brown 
— » ink. But the fact that there was no distinction between upper and lower case 
letters meant that the scribe had to resort to other means of distinguishing 
beginnings of sections, headings and the like. The obvious answer lay in the use 
of bold characters ( qalam ghallz ), different (usually larger) script, — » overlines 
(overlinings) and rubrics (rubrication) ( tahmlr , al-kitabah bi-al-humrah). One 
of the earliest uses of rubrication in manuscripts is attested in some Umayyad 
fragments of the — » Qur’an. Here the basmalahs and/or the beginnings and 
ends of chapters are penned in red ink (Deroche 2002: 634; Deroche [2004] 
A: 134). The use of red ink for headings in manuscripts goes back at least to 
late Antiquity. The use of rubrics is sometimes attested in colophons. Thus, for 
instance, in the colophon of a copy of Qawaid al-ahkam by Ibn al-Mutahhar 
al-Hilli we read: tammat al-humarah al-mubarakah ) (Gacek 1991: no. 164). 
An interesting point here is that the rubrication of this manuscript was done 
one month after the main text was penned in black ink. 



Fig. 162: Rubricated statement reading: tammat al-humarah al-mubarakah yawm al-ahad 
shahr Jumdl [sic] al-awwal sanah 1035 yawm 17 wa-sallama tasllman (ISL 7) 
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The practice of using different sizes and styles of scripts on the same page 
apparently goes back to the time of — » Ibn Muqlah (Safadi 1978: 25). Although 
originally rubrication was in red, other colours, notably blue and green, were 
also used for this purpose. Here again this practice seems to go back to the 
early Umayyad period. 

The use of colour in the text was originally disapproved of by early theo- 
logians, and not only in reference to the copying of the Qur’an. Al-ZarnujI 
(1986:61), in his work Tallm al-muta allim, states that there should be no 
red ink in manuscripts as “this is the work of philosophers and not the work 
of early generations”. He goes on to say that some of his own teachers even 
disliked the use of red ink ( al-murakkab al-ahmar). 

Rubrication nevertheless became a standard feature in manuscripts. In 
Qur’anic manuscripts of the early and later period it was used for — » chapter 
headings, — » vocalization, variant readings ( qiraat ), and in tajwld (see e.g. 
Gacek 1991: 225). Apart from chapter headings other parts of the text most 
often rubricated were such salient words and phrases as badly ah, tasmiyah , 
tartlb ( tabwlb ) (— » Prefaces (of compositions)). 

Red was also used for — » ruler-borders, key words, lemmata, and overlinings 
(Gacek 1991: fig. 45, p. 143 or fig. 67, p. 215). Moreover, we see it employed 
for filling in the counters of letters (— » Letterforms), retouching (retouchage) 
or outlining elongated horizontal strokes, and for — » textual dividers or para- 
graph marks (Gacek 1991: no. 141). 

The category of literature which especially attracted the use of rubrication 
was the commentary (shark) and gloss (hashiyah). There were several ways of 
distinguishing between the original text (matn), i.e. the text commented upon, 
and the commentary or gloss. In comment-text books (shark mamzuj , shark 
mazji), the matn was almost invariably written in red and the shark in black. 
Another practice was to rubricate the sigla j> (for matn) or ^ (for asl) and 
J* (for shark) or the words qala (abbrev. j>) and aqulu (abbrev. j\) or qawluhu 
(abbrev. as) and aqulu or qala al-mus (= al-musannif) and al-sharh (or qala 
al-sh = qala al-sharih) or qala al-muh (= qala al-muhashshl) (—> Abbreviations 
and abbreviation symbols). 





The passage commented 
upon or glossed was quoted 
either in full or in a shortened 
form. Thus the end of a quo- 
tation was indicated by a 


Fig. 163: Lemmata in al-Jurjanis 
Tarifat (ISL 100: Turkey, 
976/1569) 
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(various forms) or j* (all abbreviated forms of the verb intaha or ^ (= ila 
akhirih )), whereas the gloss could be introduced by the word ay ( c that is 5 ). 

Since rubrics were usually filled in by the rubricator ( muhammir ) (for this 
term see Redhouse 1974: 1767), after the main text was penned in ink. It is 
therefore not uncommon to find codices where they are wanting or had been 
supplied haphazardly. 


Rule-borders and frames 
See also Borders, Margins 

The rule-border is a single line or several parallel lines (rules) drawn around 
the main text, either in black or (more often) in different colours (Tab. 38d-f ). 
The frame, on the other hand, is a band drawn around the text area or the 
central panel in — » bookcover decoration (cf. Fig. 24), usually having the space 
between parallel thin lines filled with gilt (gilded frame) or some other colour 
or an elaborate design. 


Tab. 38: Various types of rule-borders and frames: a) ISL 31 (Iran); b) RBD A4 (Turkey); 
c) BWL 221 (India); d) ISL 226 (Yemen); e) RBD A21 (Maghreb); f) ISL 44 (Turkey) 
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In well-executed manuscripts the text was enclosed in rule-borders or frames 
to prevent it from being confused with — » marginalia, but sometimes in vain 
(Gacek 1981: fig. 5; Khatibi and Sijelmassi 1976: 214-218). Thick frames 
with rope-work or plaited motifs appear already in early Qur anic fragments 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 241). The most common word used in this connection 
is jadwal, but we also encounter jadwalah, tajdawil, jadllah (pi. jadail), itar , 
mustatiU and sharxt (AMT; Dusuql 2002: 351). Jadwala as a verb is attested in 
the colophon of a Turkish MS dated 859/1455 (FiMMOD, X/2, no. 359). 

The rule-borders and frames were often provided after the page or manuscript 
was copied and could have been done by a ruler/frame maker ( mujadwil ), i.e. 
a person specializing in this type of decoration (AMT, 21). We can deduce 
this from manuscripts for which ruler-borders or frames were intended but for 
whatever reason were not drawn. In such cases one may see the final portion 
of a word at the end of the line inscribed in the outer margin, as opposed to 
being suprascript, in order to create space for the vertical part of the frame that 
would otherwise run through it. Frame making developed into an art form, 
especially in Iran, where it was called jadwal-kashl and held in high esteem 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 241). 

Sometimes an outer rule-border was added to prevent marginalia from being 
written too close to the edge and perhaps shaved during the process of bind- 
ing. Margins were also sometimes ruled using a — » ruling board ( mistarah ). 
Marginal — » glosses and corrections are often written in the form of rectangles, 
triangles, crescents, and the like, obliquely or upside down, in order not to 
confuse them with the text proper (see e.g. Gacek 1991: 44, 64, 94; Gacek 1996: 
49, 53, 142, 189, 192). 


The Rule of Gregory (named after 
a ninetheenth-century German 
scholar Caspar Rene Gregory) refers 
to the manner of folding a — » parch- 
ment sheet which results in an 
arrangement where the facing pages 
in a — » quire are always either flesh 

Fig. 164: Quaternion following the 
Rule of Gregory 


Rule of Gregory 

See also Quire (gathering) 
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side or hair side. As far as we know, this rule was applied, generally speaking, 
only in Maghrebi manuscripts (Deroche et al. 2006: 76, 78). 


Rules of blazon (blazonry) 

In order to properly describe — » watermarks with heraldic devices the rules of 
blazon (or blazonry) are used (Elvin 1969; see also descriptions of watermarks 
in Gacek 1984: 176-179; Gacek 1985: 249-253, Gacek 1991: 288-289). Blazonry 
uses a very fanciful medieval language. For instance, in order to describe an 
animal as part of a heraldic design the following words are used: 

• rampant (on hind legs) • dormant (sleeping) 

• rampant guardant (on hind legs • sejant (sitting) 

but full faced) • trippant (at trot, with one foot 

• regardant (looking back) raised) 

• passant (walking) • statant (standing). 

• combattant (fighting) 

• couchant (lying down) 

And in the description of field divisions the following are used: 

• quarterly (per cross) • per saltire (per X) 

• per pale (right and left halves) • harry (horizontal bars) 

• per f ess (upper and lower halves) • paly (vertical bars), etc. 

Ruling — » Pricking and ruling 
Ruling board 

A ruling board (also referred to as a ‘ruling frame 5 , hence frame-ruled) 
( mistarah ) was a pasteboard or wooden board (or later cardboard) consisting 
of threads (silk or otherwise) or cords attached at regular intervals to guide the 
hand in writing (Deroche et al. 2006: 165; Huart 1908: 13). The threads were 
arranged according to the desired pattern consisting of one or several columns 
and a given number of lines per page. Some ruling boards also included a 
pattern of obliquely arranged threads for ruling margins in order to accom- 
modate — » glosses (Fig. 165). Other ruling boards, such as the one preserved 
in the Beinecke Library (Yale University) also had a number of holes punched 
in them to allow for various layout patterns (Greenfield 1998; Shailor 1991: 
16-17). The ruling board was used for manuscripts written on paper by placing 
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it beneath a leaf or bifolium and then (using 
a thumb) pressing on the threads, and thus 
creating a pattern of blind lines (furrows 
or ridges) (— » pricking and ruling). The 
mistarah was introduced quite early, most 
probably at the beginning of the 6/ 12th 
century, if not earlier. A number of ruling 
boards have survived in various other col- 
lections (see e.g. Orsatti 1993: 311; Derman 
1998: 13-14; Schimmel 1984: 43; Beit-Arie 
1976: 81-83). 


Fig. 165: Ruling board with lines for the 
main body of the text and the margins (after 
Acar 1999: 40) 


Ruml/FasI numerals 


These numerals originated from 
the — » Graeco-Coptic forms in 
their Mozarabic (Toledan) ver- 
sion. They were later adopted in 
Morocco and became known as 


Fig. 166: Table of Fez numerals 
(Tazi 1983) 

Ruml or Fasl (Fez) numerals (al-qalam al-Ruml , al-khatt al-Fasi). They were 
used in the law of inheritance and dating of manuscripts (AMT, 42). 
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Ruqah script* 

Ruqah is a script which developed from the Ottoman Turkish — » dlwanl in 
the 12/ 18th century. It is known in Turkish as rik'a or rika , and is not to be 
confused with — » riqa , a script belonging the — » thuluth family. 
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&J.. *. J.a i... 


Fig. 167: Alphabet in ruqah script (Mitchell 1953: 106) 


It became a standard script used for 
private correspondence and other pur- 
poses. Ruqah is a small script, rarely 
used as a bookhand, with straight and 
short ascenders, and mostly without 
serifs (EALL, s.v. “Ruqa”, IV, 98-100; 
AMT, 57). 

According to Derman (1998: 20), 
ruqah was always written with a reed 
pen whose nib was less than 1 mm 
wide, and was always devoid of — » 
vocalization. The spaces between letters 

Fig. 168: Detail of ruqah script (Mitchell 
1953: 124) 

and words in ruqah are equal. Some letters in a word have a tendency to 
descend onto the baseline. Also, the two diacritical points (for ta, qaf and ya) 
are represented by a short horizontal line, and the three points (in tha and shin ) 
by an inverted tick. The sin and shin have no denticles. Furthermore, except 
for the final forms of mlm, jim/ha /kha, and c ayn/ghayn , other letters such as 
ra, qaf, lam , nun , and waw, with the traditional well-defined descenders, are 
written on the baseline. 

A number of letters have very different forms depending on their position 
in a word (initial medial, final). These include: shin , dad, kaf qaf, nun , and 
ha. Also, some letters in their final or isolated positions (e.g. shin, dad, qaf, 
nun) assimilate their diacritical points (one or two) into a final stroke ( c penon 5 ) 
attached to their tails. Finally, the numerals two and three in ruqah have spe- 
cific forms (Mitchell 1953: 107) — > j £ 




Li 




Jlii 


This lemma is based on my article “Ruqa” EALL, IV, 98-100. 
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Scribal errors* 

See also Cacography (cacographic errors), Cancellations (deletions), 

Metathesis, Omissions and insertions 

Scribal errors and corruptions in all manuscript traditions can be either involun- 
tary (unwitting) or intentional (deliberate). Most, but not all, scribal corruptions 
are involuntary. Involuntary mistakes are caused by a number of factors, not 
the least being a loss of concentration resulting in misreading or mishearing 
or even a lack of familiarity with a given script or the hand of the exemplar 
from which a copy is made. Generally speaking, the best manuscripts are those 
copied by scholars who are familiar not only with a given field or subject but 
also with various — » bookhands. A lack of familiarity with the subject of the 
work or the script (especially when a Maghrebi manuscript is copied by a scribe 
who is not familiar with it) is often a cause of major errors and unjustified 
emendations. Errors are also made due to the influence of the native tongue 
or dialect. For instance, a Persian scribe copying an Arabic manuscript may 
easily substitute the letter ghayn with the qaf ', as the latter is pronounced as 
‘ gK in Persian. Arab and foreign scribes may also mix similar sounding letters 
such as dad and za (for instance taqriz instead of taqrld). 

Intentional (deliberate) variations introduced by copyists occur when copy- 
ists ‘correct’ the text from which they are working (exemplar), thinking that it 
contains an error, or else introduce a variant reading, which in their opinion 
is more correct. These — » textual variants can be ‘linguistic 5 , where the copyist 
replaces one word with another or modernizes Middle Arabic features, or ‘doc- 
trinal 5 , where he changes the text to adapt it to the mentality of the reader. 

Among the most common scribal errors are: 

• — » Omissions. These are the most common errors in Arabic manuscripts. 
Here mention should be made of haplography, which is the error of writ- 
ing a sequence of letters (or a word) once, when they should have been 
written twice. A similar omission known as ‘saut du meme au meme 5 
occurs when a word or group of words is repeated at a short distance 
(proximity) from each other. The scribe then copies what follows the 
first occurrence after the second occurrence. Omissions also take place 
when two words in close proximity have the same ending or beginning. 
These mistakes are technically called homoioteleuton (homoeoteleuton) 
and homoioarcton (homoeoarcton) or homeoarchy, respectively. 
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• — » Cacography (or cacographical errors) . These errors occur when the word is 
written illegibly, or smudged due to too much ink at the tip of the calamus. 

• Tashlf Errors resulting from erroneous — » letter-pointing. 

• — » Metathesis or transposition of letters or words. These errors fall into 
two categories: tahrlf and al-taqdlm wa-al-takhlr. Tahrlf is an error result- 
ing from transposition of letters because of their close similarity or similar 
shape or spelling or bad vocalization. Taqdlm wa-al-takhlr , also known 
as al-qalb al-makanu is a transposition of words in a sentence. 

• Additions ( ziyadat ). These can be of two kinds: a repetition of a few 
letters or a word or a group of words (known as dittography or double 
writing), or interpolation, that is, the introduction of an extraneous 
element from elsewhere (e.g. variant tradition or version) or a more 
substantial segment of the text in the form of explanatory or illustrative 
matter (e.g. interlinear or marginal gloss). The extraneous elements can 
derive from a deliberate decision on the part of the scribe to emend the 
word or passage, which he thought difficult or corrupt. 

• Substitutions. Errors resulting from alteration of words by their substitution 
on the basis of — » conjecture or from a different tradition (especially 
when collating the text on the basis of a number of manuscripts). This 
action may result in the contamination of the text and prevent the 
establishment of a genealogical tree. 


* This lemma is based on Gacek 2007: 222-223. 


Scribal etiquette* 

See also Scribes and copyists 

Arabic books are fundamentally products of the 
religious culture. Their make-up, that is, their 
internal and external structure, clearly reflects 
Muslim piety. It is important to bear in mind 
that Arabic books, in the first place copies of the 
— » Quran, but also Hadith and jurisprudence 
(fiqh, al-ulum al-sharlyah ), were regarded as 
‘sacred’ objects. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the copying of books was an act of worship 

Fig. 169: Seated Mughal scribe copying from a 
model placed on his right thigh (after Schimmel 
1970: after p. 34) 
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(' Hbadah ) and that the attitude of the scribe came to be governed by a well- 
defined set of rules, the adab, religious etiquette. 

Reverence towards books, but especially copies of the Qur’an, is also reflected 
in the way worn-out books were disposed of (Sadan 1986). Religious etiquette 
demanded of the scribe, for example, a pure intention ( nlyah ), ritual purity 
( taharah ), observing the qiblah , a clean body and clean clothes. It appears 
however that an exception was made for — » ink stains. Indeed, the wearing 
of ink stains was a mark of manliness. To the Kufan traditionist and lawyer 
Ibrahim al-Nakha‘1 (d.ca. 99/717), for instance, is attributed the following say- 
ing: “an aspect of manliness is to see ink stains on man’s clothes and lips” (Ibn 
c Ardun 1936: 1, 56). And to the vizier c Ubayd Allah ibn Sulayman (d. 288/901) 
is attributed the following dictum: “saffron is the perfume of young maidens, 
whereas ink is the perfume of men” (MawardI 1987: 65; Rosenthal 1961: 18). 

The copyist or calligrapher was instructed always to begin his work by 
writing the basmalah , followed by hamdalah and tasliyah , even if these 
— » textual formulae were not in the exemplar (Rosenthal 1947: 12; Gacek 1989C: 
52; Ibn al-Hajj 1929: IV, 79-92). Murtada al-Zabidi (1954: 115), for example, 
included in his work on calligraphy a statement to the effect that whoever 
writes the basmalah elegantly will have his sins forgiven ( man kataba bi-sm 
Allah . . .fa-hassanaha ghafara lahu). 

Unlike the Western scribe, who worked behind a desk, the Muslim scribe 
sat with one leg folded under and the other bent. He held a sheet of paper (or 
a — » quire) on his right or left knee (Deroche et al. 2006: 200). For a support, 
he may have used the palm of his left hand or a pasteboard. His — » calamus, 
when not in use, rested behind his right ear or on a support, and he often fol- 
lowed the ancient custom of keeping his — » writing case stuck in his girdle. 

The scribe tried to reproduce the arrangement of the original text and even 
imitate his teachers’ handwriting. The imitation of the handwriting of holy 
people and scholars carried with it an inherent blessing. His attitude was 
expected to be marked by humility and reverence towards books, knowledge 
and teachers. 


* Based in part on my article “Scribes, copyists” in MIC, 2, 704-706. 


Scribal hands — » Bookhands 
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Scribal verses 

Beneath or around the colophon the scribe might sometimes add a verse or 
two in the form of a prayer or some dictum which have their equivalents in 
Latin, for example, ars longa, vita brevis or errare humanum est, scriptori vita , 
and ora pro scriptore (Bischoff 1990: 44). Frequently encountered are the fol- 
lowing scribal verses: 

• sa-yabqa al-khatt badl fl kitabl * wa-yafna al-kaff minnl ft al-turabi 

• wa-in tajid c ayban fa-sudda al-khalala * jalla man la c ayba flhi 
wa-ala. 

For more examples see: Weisweiler 1935; Gacek 1984: 9, 69; Gacek 1985: 61, 
62, 93, 94; Gacek 1991: 57; Koningsveld and al-Samarrai 1978: 11; Schoeler 
2001: 574-576). 



Fig. 170: Scribal verse reading: yakun al-khatt fl al-qirtas 
dahran * wa-katibuhu ramlm fl al-turabi (ISL 23: Karbala 5 , 
1245/1830) 


Sometimes these verses are written in Persian or Ottoman Turkish and this 
fact is a good clue as to the origin/provenance of the manuscript (Gacek 1991: 
132; Gacek 1985: 67). 




Fig. 171: Scribal verses reading: fa-in tajid ayban fa-sudda al-khalala fa-jalla man la 
c ayba flh wa- c ala fa-ayyu alimin la yahfu wa-ayyu sadimjn la yanbu wa-ayyu jawadm 
la yakbu III wa-ayyu al-rijali al-muhadhdhabu wa-man dha alladhi yuta al-kamala 
fa-yakmalu 111 (Arberry 1955: II, pi. 37) 
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Fig. 172: Scribal verses reading: ya nazir flhi sal bi- Allah 
marhamatan III * ala al-musannif wa-istaghfir li-sahibih 
111 thumma utlub li-nafsika min hajah turld bi-ha 131 
* min badi dh<a>lika ghufranan li-katibih /4/ (BWL 174: 
penned in Samarqand, 958/1551) 


See also Scribal etiquette 

Scribes and copyists played a central role in the transmission of works in the 
manuscript age. And although most of them were men, women were also and 
sometimes heavily involved in this profession. There is a variety of terms used 
for scribes and calligraphers and copyists, and the nuances are not always clear 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 185-188). The most common term for a copyist is nasikh 
(nassakh and muntasikh). 

The earliest term, however, associated with scribal activity, bookselling and 
the like was warraq ( muwarriq ). But it is precisely because of this multi-task 
aspect of the word that it is sometimes difficult to be certain if the actual 
copying was involved. Professional scribes often specialized in other aspects 
of bookmaking such as illumination (especially — » painted decoration) and 
even — » bookbinding. 

The terms katib and muharrir , originally designating a secretary or cal- 
ligrapher in the state apparatus, also came to be associated with the copying 
of books. Some of the old terms include zabir ( zabur ), safir , and other terms 
such as (AMT): 

• khattat • naqil 

• mashiq • naqish 

• musawwid • raqim ( muraqqim ), and 

• namiq (munammiq) • satir (musattir). 

Normally, the scribe was responsible for the copying of the text itself. However, 
sometimes this function was shared with those who specialized in orthography 
and — » vocalization. This practice goes back to the early period of copying 
Qur ans and is evident in the later periods. On the other hand, this and other 
functions were often done by the same person. The most common phenom- 



Scribes and copyists* 
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enon encountered in illuminated books is one where the scribe was also the 
illuminator/limner. Quite often, indeed, the scribe was a C jack of all trades 5 . 

The scribe’s name is usually preceded by such expressions as c ala (bi-, fi) 
yad , c alayaday , bi-qalam, bi-banan, bi-khatt , bi-khatt yadih (Cureton and Rieu 
1998: 55, 87, 138, 214, 284; Gacek and Yaycioglu 1998: 42; Gacek 2002: 648; 
Deroche et al. 2006: 320). 

These expressions may be followed by the word specifically relating to his 
function as scribe. For example: ‘ ala yad katibih ( nasikhih , raqimih, musattirih 
and the like). 

An important part of the traditional name was a nisbah indicating the per- 
son’s origin and affiliation, whether in terms of birth or settlement or belonging 
to a particular school or Sufi order. 

Here we encounter such words as (Sellheim 1976-97: II, xiii): 

• asl • madfan 

• muhtid • watan ( mawtin ) 

• mawlid • madhhab 

• dar • mashrab , and 

• sakan ( maskan ) • tariqah. 

The association with a place of residence or birth is sometimes indicated not 
by a nisbah but by such words as sakin and nazil (diving in’, ‘of’) (Gacek 1984: 
xiii; Gacek 1991: no. 258/2). 

Other revealing aspects of the name are additional or sometimes the main 
occupations of those who also engaged in the copying of books. Apart from 
scholars who copied books for personal reasons and use we also encounter 
an imam, qadi, khatib, muadhdhin , naib , mufti, mudarris, mulla and the like 
(Schmidt 2004: 350). 

All throughout the — » manuscript age there was a tendency on the part of 
the scribe to introduce his/her name by adjectives and phrases indicative of 
humility. And thus we find the following words and expressions: 


• al-abd, al-faqir , al-haqir, al-mudhnib, al-daif al-lahif al-asif al-asi , al-miskin , 
al-nahif, al-dhaltl, al-jani , al-athim, al-khatV, ahqar al-ibad ( al-nas ), turab aqdam 
al-fuqara, aqall al-khaliqah bal la shay fi al-haqiqah , etc. 


Various elements of the scribe’s name can be of importance in determining the 
origin of a given manuscript. For example, the compound name ( ism murak- 
kab ), such as Muhammad Salih, is typical of a Shiite milieu and a name with 
a nisbah such as Malik! points to the Maghreb. Furthermore, quite revealing 
are names of copyists from various Mamluk barracks ( tabaqah ) (Fleming 1977: 
249-260). On the other hand, the presence of a nomen profession is (such as 
warraq or katib) can be helpful in judging the quality of the copy. 
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The name of the scribe can be hidden 
in a phrase which has a numerical value 
(— » Arabic alpha-numerical notation). For 
instance, tuhfat al-faqlr (= 92) represents the 


Fig. 173: Group of scholars and scribes: detail 
of an illustration from a 10/ 16th century copy 
of Shama il-namah, Istanbul University Library, 
T.Y. 1404 (Sezgin 2004: IV, 28) 

name Muhammad (MashukhI 1994: 173). The name can also be written in a 
— » secret alphabet. This is for instance the case in some Ismaili manuscripts 
where the scribe’s name and the name of the dal may be written in this way 
(De Blois 1984: 3). 

The name is usually followed by pious invocations, such as: aslaha Allah 
ahwalahu , latafa bi-hi , tala baqaahu , etc. Asking for forgiveness (a/d c anhu 
or ghafara lahu) is often a standard element of these prayers, for example: 
ghafara Allah zalalahu wa-aslaha khalalahu , Allahumma ighfir man yaqul 
amlna (Munajjid 1960: pi. 56; Gacek 1991: 132). 

Arabic literature provides many accounts of the daily or lifetime output of 
famous scholar-scribes and calligraphers. Even though some of these accounts 
may be exaggerated or embellished, they certainly give us a picture of great 
activity consistent with the prevailing preoccupations in literary and scholarly 
circles. Thus, Ibn al-jawzl (d. 597/1200), one of the most prolific authors in the 
Arab world, is said to have written or recopied, according to his own account, 
2000 volumes in all, that is, 50-60 volumes per year (4 quires per day = 40 
folia = 80 pages). The great calligrapher — » Yaqut al-Musta'siml (d. 698/1298) 
is reported to have copied two sections ( juz ) of the Qur’an every day, two 
Qur’ans every month and 1001 Qur’ans in his lifetime. 

Although some scribes certainly enjoyed a good standard of living, espe- 
cially when working for wealthy patrons, many others were underpaid to say 
the least. Abu Mansur ‘Abd al-Malik al-Thaalibl (d. 429/1038), for instance, 
included the following passage in his Kitab khass al-khass : 

A scribe ( warraq ) was asked, £ what is pleasure ? He answered; parchments, papers, 
shiny ink and a cleft reed pen. And when asked about his condition, he replied, 
my livelihood is narrower than an inkwell, my body more slender than a ruler, 
my rank (standing) more delicate than glass, my face darker than vitriol, my lot 
more concealed than the slit of a nib, my hand weaker than a reed, my food comes 
from gall nuts, and bad luck clings to me like gum arabic. 

*Based largely on my article “Scribes, copyists” in MIC, II, 704-706. 
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Scripts and hands 

See also Bookhands, Chancery (secretarial) hands, Display script, Letter- 
forms (allographs), Proportioned scripts, Qur anic scripts, Six Pens 

A ‘script’ is the model that the scribe has in his mind’s eye when he writes, 
whereas a ‘hand’ is what he actually puts down on the page. G. Khan (1992: 
39) speaks of “ideal” forms of letters and falling short of realizing the ideal. The 
ideal forms constitute script ‘competence’ and the actual result script ‘perfor- 
mance’. Every hand has a characteristic ‘aspect’ and ‘ductus’. The aspect is its 
general appearance (e.g. its tendency towards roundness or angularity) and by 
the ductus (or ‘duct’) is meant the general shape of the letters or a distinctive 
manner in which strokes are traced on the — » writing surface: it represents 
the combination of such factors as the angle at which the — » calamus was held 
in relation to the way it was cut, the degree of pressure applied to it, and the 
direction in which it was moved. In other words it is the manner of tracing 
a stroke. By a ‘cursive’ (or ‘current’) hand is meant one in which the pen is 
not lifted during or between letters (Parkes 1979: xxvi; Denholm- Young 1964: 
6-7). Moreover, a ‘slant’ is a script’s departure from the vertical. Since most 
of the Arabic scripts are cursive by nature, the use of the term ‘cursive’ is not 
helpful in the context of script analysis. 

Writing by hand was done on hard surfaces (stone or metal, the domain of 
epigraphy and numismatics) or soft surfaces (— » papyrus, — » parchment, — » paper). 
Writing on soft surfaces was usually done to satisfy three categories of needs: 

• private business and correspondence 

• official, state documents and correspondence (the domain of papyrology 
and diplomatic where — » chancery (secretarial) hands (khutut al-kuttab) 
were used) 

• copying of books, where — » bookhands were used. 

Generally speaking, writing styles/scripts are either ‘formal’ (calligraphic) or 
‘informal’ (personal). In between the formal and informal, one may speak of a 
‘semi-formal’ style or hand. Although handwriting is always individual, it can be 
‘controlled’ by a scribe who tries to arrive at a certain measure of consistency in 
his production. On the other hand, ‘personal’ writing is “fluent, ordinary, auto- 
matic” and “performed without undue attention to the morphological results” 
(Sirat 2006: 429-434; 314-315). An informal hand can be very idiosyncratic, 
that is, it does not follow any established rules or freely mixes them. A formal 
hand tries to adhere to established calligraphic rules for a given script. 

F. Deroche suggests dividing all formal scripts into two main categories: 
‘composed’ and ‘chirodictic’. The difference between the two lies in the obser- 
vation of the line of ligature which, in the first case, shows no traces of the 
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hand movement from one letter to another, and in the second case, makes 
them apparent (Deroche et al. 2006: 215). The composed scripts (also known 
as c set scripts’ - Brown 1994: 115) are rectilinear in relation to the baseline, 
and embrace all — » Early Abbasid scripts. The chirodictic scripts are ‘cursive’ 
or ‘current’, animated by ascenders and descenders and include the — » Hijazi 
script, some — » ‘Abbasid bookhands and a whole range of later scripts. 

Here are some of the elements that should be taken into consideration in a 
palaeographical analysis of scripts/hands: 

• The line of writing; whether straight, with all words sitting on the base- 
line, descending onto the baseline (as in — » nastaliq ), curving upwards 
towards the end (as in — » tawqi and — » taliq ), or having a slant (as in 
—> Hijazl). 

• The ascenders vs. descenders; whether the ascenders are vertical, slanted 
or curved; whether the letters sit on the baseline or descend below it 
and their descenders are rectilinear, curvilinear, or drooping. 

• The relationship between the thickness of the nib of the pen, the size of 
the script, and the size of the written surface. In general, small scripts were 
used for small surfaces and large scripts were employed for large surfaces. 

• The presence or absence of shading, that is, a contrast between thin and 
thick strokes. The relationship between the cut of the nib (square, oblique 
or pointed) and the penstroke. For instance, pens nibbed obliquely 
produce thin strokes ( farakat ) at the point where the pen curves. 

• The presence or absence of — » outlines (outlined vs. non-outlined), as 
well as — » vocalization (vocalized with the same or a different pen, as 
is the case with — » rayhan and — » muhaqqaq , respectively). 

• The presence or absence of counters: open versus closed ( maftuh/matmus ). 
In general, the smaller the script the greater the tendency to closed counters. 

• The presence or absence of ligatures: conventional vs. unconventional 
(‘abusive’) joining of letters; the presence or absence of hairlines ( tastiirat ) 

• The presence or absence of assimilated/contracted forms ( idgham , taliq ), 
e.g. ra\ sin , nun. 

• The presence or absence of serifs, in particular the — » head-serif. In 
the case of the presence of head-serifs, indication should be made of 
the frequency of the head-serif’s occurrence (whether all-seriffed or 
partially seriffed), its position (whether right- or left-sided or right- or 
left-sloping), its length, and its shape. 

• The presence of various characteristic — » letterforms (allographs) (see 
Appendix II). For instance: 

- The free standing — » alifi whether straight, wavy, slanted, with a 
straight or obliquely cut head, seriffed or sans serif, with a terminal 
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or curved or hooked at its base (tail/ foot) or not, and in which direc- 
tion (right or left), etc. 

- The alif of prolongation; whether with or without a tail/spur 

- The — » lam alif; whether warraqiyah - X muhaqqaqah , or mukhaffafah - ^1) 

- The final or isolated lam; whether with its foot on the baseline or 
descending below the baseline 

- The kaf; whether muarrah or mashkulah ( mashquqah ) 

- The ha; whether muarrah , murabba ah, mulawwazah , etc. 

- The final mim; whether musbalah , maqlubah , etc. 

- The final ya; whether muhaqqaqah or rajiah ( mardudah - 


Seal of Solomon 

The seal of Solomon or Solomon’s ring ( al-khatim 

al-Sulaymani) is a typical talisman on which is 

inscribed the greatest name of God ( al-ism al-azam) - 

la ilaha ilia huwa (Dawkins 1944; Iskandar 1984: pi. 

8; Amini 1409, 1: 244). It is sometimes seen along- 

m . side a — » kabikaj invocation (Gacek 1991: 171). 

Fig. 174: Seal of Solomon J v y 

(Amini 1409, 1: 544) 



Seals and seal impressions 

See also Ownership statements 


Fig. 175: A large seal with a handle (after 
Islamic calligraphy , 173) 


Ownership statements are often accompanied with impressions of private seals/ 
signet-rings and stamps ( khatam , tabi) of different shapes and sizes: circular, 
oval, rectangular, square, hexagonal, octagonal and the like (Gacek 1987 A: 90; 
Deroche et al. 2006: 335-344; El, s.v. “Khatam, Khatim”, IV, 1102-1105; El, 
s.v. “Muhr”, VII, 472-473; DA, s.v. “Seals”, XVI, 542-543). 
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The study of seals is the domain of sigillography and sphragistic. Islamic 
seals follow pre-Islamic, particularly Byzantine and Sasanid traditions, espe- 
cially in the choice of materials (such as gemstones). According to whether 
the legend on the seal is in intaglio (i.e. having an incised design) or in relief, 
the inscription ( naqsh ) on the impression can either be black or white. The 

majority of seal impressions that one can see 
in Arabic manuscripts have the inscriptions in 
white on a black background. Signet-rings were 
usually made of silver or copper, as the wearing 
of gold by men was prohibited and brass and 
iron rings were disapproved of in Islam. 

Fig. 176: Signet-ring 



Tab. 39: A selection of seal impressions: a) Najlb Ahmad, 1250? (RBD A8); b) ‘Uthman, 
[1]257(ISL 44); c) al-Sayyid Lutf Allah Ahmad, 2 (?) (ISL 44); d) motto: al-haqq ma‘a 
‘All wa- c AlI ma‘a al-haqq, 1232? (ISL 89); e) Muhammad Tahir, 1182 (ISL 38) (for other 
illustrations cf. also Fig. 200, Tab. 4b, Tab. 34b, Tab. 34c, Tab. 34f) 



Inscriptions on Arabic seals are usually simple. They can consist of the name 
of the owner (shortened version, without titles), the name and motto ( c alamah ) 
or a motto itself. Like the ownership note, the legend on the seal very often 
expresses the owner’s humility in relation to God. Names are frequently pre- 
ceded by the simple c abduhu , i.e. ‘his servant’, that is to say, the servant of 
Allah. Most often the inscription on the seal is read starting from the bottom 
line and proceeding upwards to the top line. 

Other phrases or mottos are: 


• al-mutawakkil c ala Allah 

• tawakkaltu bi-Allah 

• al-mutasim bi-Allah 

• ufawwidu amrl ila Allah 

• itasamtu bi-Allah 

• itimadl c ala Allah 

• istaantu bi-Allah 


• itadadtu bi-Allah 

• Allah hasabl 

• Allah amall 

• Allah wall 

• al-minnah li-Llah 

• Allah mufattih al-abwab. 
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If the owner bears a name that can be traced back to the — » Qur'an, the relevant 
phrase may be chosen for the motto. For example, “ idhajaa nasru Allahi 55 (ch. 
110, v.l) would be suitable for a person called Nasr or Nasr Allah. 

Sayings and invocations are also selected for this purpose, for example: 

• al-Mumin hayyfl al-darayn 

• c abduhu al-rajl Lutf All 

• Muhammad wa-al-itrah al-tahirah shaft Yahyafl al-akhirah 

• adriknl All ihn Ahl Talib 

• al-sayyid Ahd al-Salam yarju husn al-khitam. 

In the oldest seals, from the 1st /7th to the 3rd/9th centuries, a simple 
— » “KufI” script is used. The use of this script is also attested in later seals “in 
order to add magical power to the usual, signatory function of the seals” (DA, 
s.v. “Islamic art: Seals”, 543). During the 4/ 10th century some letters became 
more rounded. Thus, for example, the letter nun in the word ihn at first became 
deeper and rounded, and later, most probably in the course of the late 4/ 10th 
and 5/1 1th centuries, it became a long oblique stroke which descending below 
the baseline. From the same period we observe certain ‘tails 5 and ‘loops 5 that 
climb towards the top of the engraved space. 

The date, especially from the 9/ 16th century on, is also often part of the legend 
of the seal. The date indicates the year in which the seal was made. The dates 
are sometimes difficult to read as they are incorporated in the overall decora- 
tion. The first digit in the date, representing a thousand, can be omitted. 

The use of seals was wide-spread in Iran, Muslim India and the Ottoman 
Empire. Ottoman sultans used seals bearing a tughra , while in India seals often 
bore the name of the owner and the phrase fadv-i shah (‘servant of the king 5 ), 
followed by the name of the monarch and the year of his reign (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 339). Large seals and stamps were also used to indicate that a given 
manuscript was made a waqf (— » Bequest statements and documents). 


Secret alphabets 

See also Popular culture in manuscripts 

The use of cryptography in Arabic manuscripts is not uncommon. Perhaps 
the best-known secret alphabets are those which are to be found in the work 
attributed to Ibn Wahshiyah (fl. 3rd/9th) and entitled Shawq al-mustaham fl 
marifat rumuz al-aqlam (Matton 1977). It contains many occult, cryptographi- 
cal alphabets of the ancients. Represented are alphabets attributed to Hermes, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Dioscorides and the like. The alphabet 
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of Dioscorides, aptly called al-qalam al-mushajjar (‘branched’, ‘based on the 
shape of a tree’), is quite distinct and easily recognized, although it is found 
in a number of versions (cf., e.g. Hilmi Efendi 1986: 194 and Amini 1409: I, 
192). Secret alphabets can also be found in Kitab al-Uyun by Abu c Abd Allah 
al-Maghribl (Amin! 1409: 1, 180-198 - see Tab. 40), Mabahij al-alamfl manahij 
al-aqlam by c Abd al-Rahman al-Bistaml (d. 858/1454) (Witkam 1983: fasc. 2: 
210) and c Uyun al-haqaiq wa-idah al-taraiq by Abu al-Qasim Muhammad 
al- c Iraqi al-SimawI (fl. 7/ 13th) (Casanova 1921). 

They were used mainly but not exclusively in magical formulae or incan- 
tations. Cryptic alphabets were employed to conceal personal names, as is 
the case with the name of a copyist inscribed in the above-mentioned qalam 
mushajjar (Perho 2003: 337) or to pronounce a curse. In Ismaili manusripts, 
for instance, in order to safeguard esoteric knowledge, two different types of 
secret writing ( al-kitabah al-sirrlyah ), based on Nabataean, and South-Arabic 
scripts, and sometimes used for complete works, are found (De Blois 1984; 
De Smet 2002; Gacek 1984: xiii; Ibn Mansur al-Yaman 1952). Finally, there 
is at least one known case of the text of the Qur an written in cipher (Gacek 
1981: no. 265 and fig. 4). 


Tab. 40: Two types of secret alphabets: a) qalam al-tayr (Amini 1409: I, 196) and 
b) al-qalam al-mushajjar (Amini 1409: I, 192) 
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Serif — » Head-serif 


Sewing of quires 

In most codices a link-stitch (also known as chain-stitch or Coptic) technique 
using two sewing stations was employed. Sewing stations are the points in the 
folds of the bifolia made by the needle during the process of sewing quires 
(— » Quire (gathering)). Four sewing stations are however also encountered. 
The counting of leaves between sewing stations and the stitches of the sewing 
found in the fold in the middle of a quire is one of the most accurate ways of 
establishing the composition of the — » textblock. 

Tab. 41: Two examples of sewing of quires: a) four sewing stations (ISL 145); b) two 

sewing stations (RBD AC 157) 


a b 


.L 


■ \ 





Fig. 177: Link-stitch sewing (two stations) 



Fig. 178: Link- stitch sewing 
(four stations) 


“The principle of link- stitch (. . .) sew- 
ing is that, in order to connect the 
gatherings, at each sewing station 
the needle and the thread are passed 
from the inside of the spine fold 
through to the outside and down so 
as to loop around the thread protrud- 
ing from the corresponding sewing 
station of the gathering immedi- 
ately below it, or penultimate to it 
in the sewing sequence. The rows 
of stitches connecting the quires 
(gatherings) on the spine of the book 
resemble the links of a chain after 
the sewing is completed” (Bosch et 
al. 1981: 46; see also Deroche et al. 
2006: 274-275). 

Coloured threads, such as blue, 
red or gold, were sometimes used. 
This practice may be associated with 
the subject of the book. Jacobs and 
Rodgers (1996: 84), for instance, 
report the use of a green thread for 
the life of the Prophet and red for 


Islamic law. The use of a blue thread is attested, e.g. in a 10/ 16th century copy 
of the well-known dictionary Tarifat al-Jurjani (Gacek 1991: no. 244). 

When thin threads were used (often made of silk), they easily cut through 
the paper. In order to diminish this unwanted effect they were polished with 
beeswax ( sham al-asal) (Muruwah 1997: 51). 
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Sheet 

See also Atlas books, Folding of sheets, Folium (folio) 

‘Sheet’ is an unfolded piece of — » papyrus, — » parchment or — » paper as 
originally produced by its maker. When folded down the middle, it becomes 
a ‘bifolium’, that is a unit consisting of two folia (leaves) (cf. Fig. 66). 


Shikastah script* 

Shikastah (originally shikastah-nastallq or nastallq-i shikastah , ‘broken 
nastaliq) is a Persian script which originated at the beginning of the 1 l/17th 
century as a result of writing — » nastaliq rapidly. It combines the forms of 
both nastaliq and — » tallq. 

Just like nastaliq , it is a sans serif script. Some of the other salient features 
of shikastah include: the free use of ligatures, assimilation/contraction of let- 
ters, and logographs, many of which have to be learned individually, as well 
as a scarcity and often misplacement of diacritical points. 


Fig. 179: Detail of a MS in 
shikastah script (Gacek 1985: 170) 

In terms of — » letterforms, there is, for instance, the characteristic final nun , 
with its reversed (re-curved) loop, and the long, un-curved final ya (Hanaway 
and Spooner 1995). Shikastah had its epistolary variants, known as khatt-i 
tarassul and khatt-i tahrlrl ( khatt-i tahrlr) (AMT, 30, 79). 


Oj >/$%?, /tiu 


Tab. 42: Selected expressions from Gacek 1985: 170 


^ a 

b 

C 

d 

sifah min sifat 

an yakun . . . 

fi al-hawashl . . . 

. . . shay’ minhima 


Extracted from my article “Nastaliq” EALL, III, 336-339. 
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Sigillography — » Seals and seal impressions 


Sigla — > Abbreviations and abbreviation symbols 


Signatures — » Quire signatures (numbering) 


Signes-de-renvoi* 

Signes-de-renvoi are reference marks or correction signs known in Arabic as 
khatt al-takhrij, c alamat al-takhrij, takhrljah , kharjah and c atfah (AMT). They 
are placed in the body of the text over the word to be corrected or glossed or, 
in the case of omissions, between words. The latter practice is almost always 
respected. In some manuscripts the reference mark in the text can be repeated 
next to the word in the margin. In middle period manuscripts the most often 
used mark is a curved line: ( or ^ or — ■ or i— (‘ atfah). It was used predomi- 
nantly, but not exclusively, for — » omissions. Omissions were also indicated by 
a continuous or a dotted line linking the place of omission with the omitted 
word (insertion) inscribed in the margin. The inverted caret (Lt. ‘it needs 5 , 
‘is lacking 5 ), i.e. a mark in the shape of v (sometimes with its extended arm 
pointing to the margin in which the omission is placed), is another sign used 
mostly for omissions, but also for corrections, — » textual variants and — » glosses. 
Sometimes it is seen with a dot in the middle. The numeral Y ( ba Hindiyah ) 
is used for omissions, corrections and variants. The deliberate use of Y for a 
variant ( nuskhah ukhra , i.e. ‘another copy 5 ) is a natural choice. The other signs 
include a cross (+), x or |-, a horizontal or slightly slanted line, a horizontal 
line with a small loop or circle at its one end (^or^°), or even abbreviations 
used for a particular correction, e.g. j or ^(both for nuskhah). 

Glosses are often introduced either by numerals 0, Y, V, etc.), often sup- 
ported by a stroke or line, or letters of the alphabet (e.g. lap, _p, ap). 

The abbreviations p and ap are usually understood as c alamat al-ra f ila 
al-hamish. The oj (joined together), which is used as a support for a numeral, 
is most probably an abbreviation of either rajihu (‘look it up 5 ) or numrah 
(‘number 5 ). 
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Tab. 43: Various types of signes-de-renvoi: a) v (ISL 31); b) Y (ISL 31); c) v (with a 
superscript dot) (ISL 85); d) i— (pointing to the right margin) (OL 7571) 


1 W 

a 

4 r* * * 

b 

f*. L. 

C 

d 


* This lemma is almost entirely based on Gacek 2007: 221-222. 


Silhouetted paper — » Decorated paper 


Silver-sprinkled paper — » Decorated paper 


Six Pens 

The ‘Six Pens’ ( al-aqlam al-sittah , Pers. shish qalam ) is a reference to a group 
of scripts that established themselves as the dominant scripts in the Islamic 
East, most probably in the 7/ 13th century during the lifetime of the third 
major figure in calligraphy — » Yaqut al-Musta c simI. They were typically paired 
in three sets: 

• — » thuluth/^naskh 

• — » muhaqqaq/^rayhan , and 

• —>tawqi/—>riqa. 

This manner of pairing them continued to be practiced later by Ottoman cal- 
ligraphers (Derman 1998: 15) (cf. Fig. 33 and 130). — » Hamd Allah al-Amasi 
himself penned an album of scripts under the title al-Aqlam al-sittah (Serin 
1992: 184-189). It is interesting to note, however, that the Mamluk texts on 
calligraphy speak of either ‘Five Pens’ ( al-aqlam al-khamsah ) or ‘Seven Pens’ 
(al-aqlam al-saVah ), the ‘Five Pens’ being: thuluth, tawqi, riqa, muhaqqaq and 
naskh ; and the ‘Seven Pens’ being these same five with rayhan and — » asK ar 
in addition (Gacek 1987B). 
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Siyaqah (siyaqat) script 

Siyaqah was a script used apparently from the Umayyad period onwards in 
the financial registers and aqwaf- offices, mostly for accounting purposes. In 
manuscripts it is seen used occasionally in the Ottoman period for short texts 
(OM, 27), — » ownership statements and other notes (Gacek and Yaycioglu 1998: 
45). A variety of this script under the name of qirmah was used in Ottoman 
Egypt (AMT, 74). It is characterized by numerous unconventional ligatures 
and logographs. 



V v 



Fig. 180: Letters of the alphabet in siyaqat script (Zayn al-DIn 1972: 733 - detail) 

Size — » Adhesives (pastes) 

Spacing — » Textual dividers and paragraph marks 

Sphragistic — » Seals and seal impressions 

Stamping 

See also Tooling 

Stamping or block stamping is one of the most common decorative techniques 
in — » bookbinding, having come into use in the Islamic world from the early 
9/ 15th century most probably as a Persian innovation (Bosch et al. 1981: 
68). Before the introduction of block-stamping, bindings were decorated by 
— » tooling or by creating the design in relief using cords. The cords were most 
likely pasted onto the wooden boards (in a desired pattern) and covered by 
the binder with a piece of damp leather. In the process of drying, the leather 
shrank and absorbed the design formed by the cords beneath it (Deroche et al. 
2006: 283). 

Stamping, as opposed to tooling, uses panel stamps, which have whole 
decorative designs engraved in relief or in intaglio. They are impressed on 
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the surface of the leather by blows with a mallet or by means of a hand press 
(Deroche et al. 2006: 276). Bindings can be blind-stamped or gold-stamped, 
and gold- stamping implies the use of gold applied at the time of impressing 
the stamp. Panel stamps were made for certain fixed elements of the design 
such as — » borders, centre-pieces, medallions, pendants, finials, corner-pieces, 
and quarter-medallions. 


Tab. 44: Panel stamps for a border (a) and pendants (b) (Haldane 1983: 194) 


r 


r V* 

' > 
^v>> 


o' • a; 

A 

i s 

' '• ' 

>0?/' 

L 



.dm 


W 


a 



Stemma codicum — » Textual criticism and editing 


Stichometrical memoranda 

According to OED, stichometry is “[t]he measurement of a manuscript text 
by stichoi or lines of fixed or average length into which the text is divided.” 
The counting of verses was very common among the Greeks and the Romans. 
Probably the earliest example of this practice in Arabic manuscripts can be 
found on the Chester Beatty Library copy of the Qur’an executed by — » Ibn 
al-Bawwab in Baghdad in 391/1000-01. Ibn al-Bawwab includes this infor- 
mation on two double-page illuminated — » frontispieces. According to the 
inscription the Quran contains 114 chapters, 6236 verses, 77460 words, 321250 
letters, and 156051 diacritical points. Another example of this type of sticho- 
metrical notation can be seen on the autograph copy of al-Durr al-farld by 
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Muhammad ibn Aydamur (fl. 7/ 13th century), who computes the number of 
verses in each letter sequence, along with the information on the number of 
quires and/or folia ( qaimah ) (Aydamur 1989: III, 3 77; see also III, 190, 283, 
327 and V, 354). 


^l> 


Fig. 181: Marginal note giving 
the number of verses in the sin 
sequence, as well as the num- 
ber of quires, folia, and pages 
(Aydamur 1989: III, 377) 

Yet another example is a note on a copy of al-lqd al-farid by Muhammad 
al-MaqdisI where the number of verses (50) is given in verse in the — » Arabic 
alpha-numerical notation ( abjad ) ( abyatuha kdfwa-ldmfi al- c adad...) (Jubah 
2001: 224). Apart from the counting of verses we also find statements giving 
the number of hadiths, as for instance in the case of Jalal al-DIn al-Suyutl’s 
al-Jami al-saghir which, according to a note on a 10/16th century MS, con- 
tained 10, 934 hadiths (Jubah 126). 

An interesting example of the counting of lines 
is also given in a statement at the end of a copy 
of the ijazah entitled Lulu at al-bahrayn by Yusuf 
al-Bahranl, dated 1265/1849. It runs as follows: 

Fig. 182: (see the text above) 

‘adad abyat hadhihi al-ijazah khamsat alaf III wa-khams mi’ah wa-arbaln 
baytan 5540 111 (Gacek 1985: 87). 
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Storage boxes and cabinets 

Storage boxes or chests ( tabut - AMT, 16) were used mainly for copies of the 
— » Qur an. The box was normally divided into a number of compartments 
(most commonly 7 or 30). There were two types of boxes used in the middle 
period: square ( raVah ) and rectangular ( sunduq ) (Salameh 2001: 69-71, 
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142-143; James 1988: 33). In Ottoman times we encounter tall Qur an cabinets 
surmounted with dome-like structures (see e.g. Atil 1987: 169-172). In charge 
of its contents was the keeper of the box ( sunduqi , khadim or nazir al-rab c ah, 
nazir al-mushaf ) (AMT, 52, 86; Deroche 2004: 32-33). 



Fig. 183: Square storage box (chest) 
(■ rab'ah ) (after Salameh 2001: 143) 



Fig. 184: Rectangular chest ( sunduq ) 
(after Salameh 2001: 69) 



Fig. 185: Ottoman Qur an cabinet 
(after Soliman, 111) 
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Study and reading notes 

Closely related to — » ownership statements are study and reading notes 
(. mutalaah , nazar). These are usually statements (of varying lengths) to the 
effect that such and such a person read/studied a given book or a part thereof. 
These notes usually begin with such expressions as: 

• qaraa , talaafl 

• nazarafi 

• waqafa ala 

• taammalahu ( taammala ma aniha, faragha min taammulih ) 

• istaw'abahu and istanara minhu (see e.g. MashukhI 1994: 97-100; AminI 
1409: 350, 462, 539; Gacek 1991: no. 145/1). 

Study notes, besides being very important for the history of a given manuscript 
copy (— » History of manuscripts), are a source of often invaluable information 
on scholars, their teachers, and the books they read. They can also be helpful 
in determining the quality of a given witness. 

Tab. 45: Examples of study and reading notes 


Transcription 

tammat qira<a>tuna ala sayyidl Fakhr al- Islam wa-al- 
Din /I / Muhammad bn c Abd Allah bn al-Husayn bn 
Amir al-Mu<’>minm hamahu Allah 
/2 / fi ghurrat Sha'ban sanah 1113 khatamaha Allah 
bi-al-khayrat /3 / bi-mahrusat Sana / 4 / al-mahmlyah 
/5 / wa-salla Allah 16 1 c ala Muhammad wa-<a>lihi 
/7 / k(ataba) al-faqir /8 / Husayn bn Ahmad al-Hayml 
/9 / ghafara Allah lahu /10/ (ISL 226). 


Transcription 

qaraa 'alayya hadhihi al-risalah al- 
shaykh Zayn al-DIn Abu Bakr bn 
Muhammad bn Ayyub III al-Sufl 
nafa ahu Allah bi-al-'ilm wa-nafa a 
bi-hi qira<’>at fahmin wa-itqanm 111 
wa-marifatin bi-jami c ma ishtamalat 
alayhi min al-amal wa-katabahu 
mu’allifuha 131 Muhammad bn Ahmad 
bn c Abd al-Rahim al-Mizzi al-Malikl 
afa Allah ta ala anhu bi-karamih /4/ 
bi-ta<’>rikh thani 'ishrin [sic] Sha'ban 
al-mubarak sanat khams wa-arba m 
wa-sab c imi<’>ah /5/ (King 1986: 324). 
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Transcription 



tammat III al-mutalaah ala yaday al-katib 111 
bi-hamd <Al>lah taala fi yawm al-ahad 
al-tasi c a(shar) /3/ min Jumada al-<a>khirah 
li-sanat ihda wa-sittin wa-sittimi<’>ah /4/ 
(Benouniche 1995: pl.B). 


c 


In the Ottoman period some of these reading notes appear to have acquired the 
value of an authoritative pronouncement by a qadi. This type of a statement, 
called an imda (‘signature 5 ), can be seen, for example, on a copy of Defter-i 
sukuk , dated 1109/1697 (ISL 154). It reads: 

lamma urida hadha al-kitab ilayya nazartu wa-taammaltu bi-ma yahwlhi III 
fa-wajadtuhu mutabiqan lil-sawab fa-hakamtu bi-sihhatih wa-amdaytuh 111 nam- 
maqahu al-faqlr ilayhi azza sha<’>nuhu Ahmad al-Qadl bi-madlnat NIkdah 131 
afa bi-hi /4/ (Gacek and Yaycioglu 1998:46). 

Substitutions — » Conjectures, Scribal errors 

Sudani script^ 

Sudani script is a general term for scripts employed in sub-Saharan Africa 
(western Sudan and West Africa). They are off-shoots from — » Maghribi , 


possibly coming from Tunisia 
(mainly Qayrawan), but also per- 
haps touched by influences coming 
from Egypt (Stanley 1999). 



Fig. 186: Detail of a 13/ 19th century 
West African Qur an (RBD A28) (for 
another illustration cf. also Tab. 37f) 


The history of these scripts is not well-known due to the fact that there are few 
dated manuscripts and not enough data regarding their origin. Furthermore, 
they greatly differ in style; some being very coarse and heavy in appearance 
while others are more delicate and flowing. 
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The strokes are often irregular in 
length and thickness (Abbott 1939: 
43). The oldest specimens of this 
script do not appear to be earlier 
than the 11/ 17th century and most 
come from the 12/ 18th and 13/ 19th 


Fig. 187: Detail of a 13/ 19th century 
leaf from a West African Qur an 
(RBD AC191) 


centuries. The oldest manuscript we know of was copied as late as 1080/1669 
(Deroche 2004: 86-88; Bivar 1960: 203). 


* Extracted from my article “Magribl” EALL, III, 110-113. 


Superscription and subscription 

These two terms (Lt. superscriptio and subscript io) are used for the beginning 
of a manuscript (— » ‘incipit’) and the end (^‘explicit’ or ‘finit’) (Bischoff 1990: 
44). In the Arabic context, these concepts usually correspond to the initial 
— » textual formulae such as the basmalah and hamdalah , and the final expres- 
sion ‘tamma(t) al-kitaV that often introduces a —> colophon. 


Suspensions — » Abbreviations and abbreviation symbols 


Syntax clarification marks 
See also Conjunction marks 

Syntax clarification marks are superscript or subscript numerals and/or letters 
(e.g. c ayn, ha, ha, mlm and sin) supplied for the purpose of linking various 
parts of the text together in order to make it more intelligible (Barabanov 1945; 
see also RBD A34, dated 1080/1670). These marks (written often in red) appear 
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here and there in passages in manuscripts and refer to groups of words and 
show their syntactical relationships. They are encountered mainly in manu- 
scripts from the Ottoman period and penned mostly by non- Arabs. 

According to Lane (1984: II, 1761), this process, called tadblb , “signifies 
the putting the numeral Y or T etc. over each of two words to indicate that the 
latter of those words is connected with or refers to the former of them.” The 
letters in this context should not to be confused with — » signes-de-renvoi 
(reference marks), especially the 'ayn and ha commonly used in manuscripts 
of Ottoman Turkish origin. 


T 


Tables of contents 

Some manuscripts, apart from the enumeration of chapters in — » prefaces, have 
tables and lists of contents (fihris, fihrist) either on the front of the — » textblock 


' dJBL. 

jLuu 


or directly preceding the main text (see 
e.g. ISL 15, 17, 111, 127, 133). Tables of 
contents are also found in composite vol- 
umes containing a number of different 
works. The inclusion in codices of tables 





* 1 


Fig. 188: Table of contents of one of the 
volumes of Masalik al-ifhdm fl shark 
Sharai al-Islam signed by ( harrarahu ) 
Muhammad Rida ibn 'All al-Kukadl 
(GugadI) al-Kulpaykanl (GulpayganI) and 
dated 1251/1835-6 (ISL 15) 


of contents at the beginning of the work was recommended by such scholars 
as al- c Almaw! (Deroche et al. 2006: 318). These tables are often divided into 
compartments and executed in red ink (Jubah 2001: 333, 374, 396). 
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Tabula ansata 


The Tabula ansata 5 is a tablet, having 
either a horizontal or vertical format, 
with one or two keystone-shaped handles 
(ansae) at either side or on top that 
served in affixing the tablet to the wall. 


Fig. 189: Tabula ansata with two keystone- 
shaped handles 

Its shape was used in epitaphs on buildings and tombstones. Indeed, many 
early Egyptian tombstones have inscriptions enclosed in a decoration mimick- 
ing the vertical format tablet. Here the original key- stone ansa is often seen 
transformed into various geometrical and vegetal shapes. 

The single-handle tablet was used since 
Antiquity as a writing tablet or amulet 
and later evolved in the West into what 
is known as a horn book. 


Fig. 190: Tabula ansata with one 
keystone-shaped handle 

The use of writing tablets is portrayed in a number of illustrated manuscripts, 
for instance, in the Maqamat of al-Harlri (‘Ukashah 1992: 143). It is also worth 

noting here that one of the illustrations 
from the Maqamat shows the compart- 
ments in the library also in the shape of 
the tabula. 


Fig. 191: Pupils with writing tablets: a 
detail from the Maqamat of al-Harlrl 

The tabula ansata has traditionally been regarded as a source of early decoration 
in manuscripts, especially the decorated bands with — » vignettes used in the 
chapter division of early Qur ans. This view, however, has recently been chal- 
lenged by F. Deroche, who believes that the origin of this type of decoration 
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may be Sasanid, perhaps later influenced by the Coptic tradition of marking 
paragraphs (Deroche 2004: 118). 

The shape of the single-handle tabula was however imitated in the later 
periods. The earliest known representation of the tabula ansata as a marginal 
device comes from the Qur an of Ibn al-Bawwab (dated 391/1000-01) and 
contains the omitted 100th verse of ch. XVII (f. 137v). Other later examples 
include a number of instances of verse-counts in middle period copies of the 
Qur an ( Splendeur et majeste , 66-67; James 1992: 45; Lings 2004: 31), as well 
as a design of a — » carpet page from a 9/ 15th century Qur’an from Egypt pre- 
served in Bibliotheque nationale de France (Smith-Lesouef 220). 


Tab. 46: Four decorative elements using the shape of the tabula ansata for an 
omitted verse and verse-counts in the Qur an: a) Chester Beatty Library, MS 1431 (Koran 
1983); b) Splendeur et majeste , 66-67 ; c) James 1992: 45; d) Lings 2004: 31 



There is an uncanny resemblance between it and many decorated pages, whether 
single- or double page decorations. Some full-page decorations surmounted 
by a — » headpiece (placed outside of the frame) look almost like replicas of 
the above- mentioned Egyptian tombstones (see e.g. James 1981: 42). Other 
elements of the codex to consider in this context are the envelope — » flap and 
triangular shapes of the — » colophon. 


Tahrlf — » Metathesis 


Tahrlrl script — » Shikastah script 


Tail of the text — » Colophon 
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Tailband — » Endbands 


Tailpiece 

See also Finispiece, Headpiece, Titlepiece 

A ‘tailpiece 5 is a decorated page or area or panel around the end of the text 
and/or the — » colophon, sometimes aptly referred to as the ‘tail of the text 5 (see 
e.g. James 1988: 35, 55, 198; Pages of perfection, 83). The decoration of the last 
page carrying the text is quite an early phenomenon and can be seen already 
in a copy of the — » Qur'an from the 2nd half of the 3rd/9th century (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 244). Some illuminated manuscripts but particularly copies of the 
Qur'an have not only tailpieces but also — » finispieces. An interesting example 
of a tailpiece in the form of a — » roundel can be found in a Mamluk copy of the 
Qur'an (RBD A22) carrying the inscription ‘ khitamuhu mis\i (ch. 83, v. 26). 


Tab. 47: Three tailpieces: a) medallion with the inscription ‘khitamuhu misk’ (RBD 
A22, Egypt, 8/ 14th century); b) the tasdlq - statement and a colophon enclosed in a circle 
(RBD A18, Turkey, 1284/1867-8); c) end of the Quranic text with an ijazah surrounded 
by a floral design (RBD AC157: Turkey, 1183/1769-70) (for other illustrations cf. also 

Fig. 34 and 117) 
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Tallq script 

Tallq is a Persian chancery script, par excellence, which most probably origi- 
nated from or was influenced by — » tawqi . Known in Iran as tallq-i qadlm or 
tallq-i asU it emerged in its definitive form in the 7/13th century. 

In manuscripts it was sometimes used in — » colophons. It has a character- 
istic aspect/ductus in which words descend onto the baseline and the end of 
the line curves upwards. Just as in tawqi , this script is found in its seriffed 
and sans serif forms; when seriffed, the letters alif and lam have left-sloping 
— » head-serifs. The foot/tail of the alif bends leftwards often joining with the 
next letter. From this script developed Ottoman — » dlwanl. Furthermore, in 
the Ottoman world this label {tallq) was used for a variant of — » nastaliq 
(AMT, 101; Gacek 2003: 27). 

Tab. 48: Colophon in tallq script in a copy of Rumis Mathnavl dated 871/1466-7 
(Koningsveld and al-Samarrai 1978: 79) 

Transcription 

tammat al-kitab al-MathnawI al-manawl al- 
mawla mawlana Muhammad bn Muhammad 
bn al-Husayn al-Balkhl quddisa sirruhu 
III ala yad al-abd al-da'if al-nahlf al-raji 
ila rahmat Allah al-Malik al-al-Khallaq 
111 Ahmad bn Mawlana Ishaq fi salkh 
Jumada al-<a>khar sanat ihda wa-sab c in 
wa-thamanimi< 5 >ah / 3/ ghafara Allah lahu 
wa-li-walidayhi wa-li-jaml c al-mu< 5 >minin 
wa-al-mu< 5 >minat /4/ bi-rahmatika ya arham 
al-rahimin / 5/ m (= tammaj 161 871 111 



Tashlf — > Scribal errors 


Tawqf script^ 

Properly known as qalam al-tawql\ this chancery script is also referred to in 
its plural forms, al-tawaqi or al-tawqiat. The tawqi is a smaller version of 
the — » thuluth script characterized by an even more liberal use of hairlines 
{tasKlrat). 
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Fig. 192: Tawaqi script 
penned by al-Tayyibl (Tibi) 
in 908/1502 (TSM K.882, 
f.22 - detail) 

Depending on the size of this script some sources used also such appellations 
as qalam al-tawaqi al-riqalyah and qalam al-tawaqi al-thuluthlyah , to indicate 
its position between thuluth and riqa scripts (AMT, 152-153; Gacek 1989B). 


% 




4b.'^ 






Fig. 193: Detail of Tas'hll 
al-sabll (p. 531; see the text 
below) 

According to Mamluk authors, the tawqi script was to be seriffed or mostly 
serilfed, although in practice, we find this script also serifless (sans serif). 

A highly ligatured version of the tawqi was musalsal (‘chained’ or ‘chain- 
like’), with its lam alif looking like links in a chain. It was difficult to read, 
though, and Jalal al-Dln RumI (d. 672/1273), complained in one of his poems, 
“You wrote to me in Musalsal , that means you do not want me to read it!” 
(Schimmel and Rivolta 1992: 15). 

Like its larger version thuluth , tawqi was rarely used for full texts. Instead, 
we encounter it quite often, as a — » display script, in chapter headings in elegant 
Qur’anic but also non-Qur anic codices. An excellent example, however, of the 
text fully penned in tawql\ with thuluth for chapter headings, is appropriately 
a copy of the manual on the art of letter writing, Tas'hll al-sabll ila taallum 
al-tarsil by Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad al-Humaydl (d. 488/1095), penned in 
the 7/ 13th century and published in facsimile in Frankfurt am Main in 1985 
(Fig. 193). 


, , , ^ Ah*, s 
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Fig. 194: Musalsal script 
penned by al-Tayyibi 
(Tibi) in 908/1502 (TSM 
K.882, f.30 - detail) 


* Extracted from my article “Tulut”, EALL, IV, 560-562. 


Ternion — » Quire (gathering) 


Text — > Composition (text) 

Textblock 

See also Codex, Quire (gathering) 

The textblock is the body of the — » codex, made up of quires (gatherings) that 
receive the text and that can later be sewn and attached to protective covers. 
This term is also sometimes used for a block of text on the page (the body of 
the text). In the textblock made up of quires it is not unusual to have the first 
and last quires different from the rest. Sometimes the scribe, in order to finish 
the work, needed only one leaf or bifolium and therefore opted for making the 
last quire bigger or smaller, depending on the circumstances. Even in more 
regular situations it is possible to find an odd quaternion among the otherwise 
prevalent quinions. Sometimes different types of quires (such as quinions and 
quaternions) alternate within the same codex (Deroche et al. 2006: 84-85). 

The order of the quires in the textblock is normally ensured by the use of 
— » quire signatures (numbering). 


Textiles 


Textiles (especially silk and silk brocade) were used for book covering from an 
early period and the first attested usage goes back to the 4/10th century (Dero- 
che et al. 2006: 267). A good example from the 6/ 12th century is recorded by 
Abu Shamah al-MaqdisI (1997: II, 280), who reports that in the year 569/1174 
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Saladin sent to Sultan Nur al-Dln Mahmud a copy of the — » Qur'an covered 
with blue satin ( atlas azraq). 

The use of textiles for book covering was quite extensive under the Ottomans, 
who used among other fabrics silk and velvet. Gold-embroidered silk was used 
in the Ottoman world as well as in Safavid Iran (Deroche et al. 2006: 267). 

The use of both — » leather and textiles on bookbindings (often produced in 
Egypt) is another well-known phenomenon especially in the period 8/ 14th to 
9/ 15th centuries. In this combination leather filigree were placed on the silk 
background (— » Filigree decoration). 


Textual bibliography — » Codicology 


Textual corrections* 

Corrections were either made in the body of the text ( matn , asl , umm ), if the 
— » interline was wide enough, or in the — » margins, or both. When a copy 
was collated with the exemplar, the scribe tried to locate the involuntary mis- 
takes he committed (— » Scribal errors). He could also indicate any difficult or 
unusual words and lacunae found in the text he copied from. He might also 
use other manuscripts to emend his text (— » Conjectures). This would result 
in a — » primitive critical apparatus, and if the — » textual variants recorded in 
this kind of apparatus were incorporated in a copy made from this exemplar, 
it would inevitably yield a contaminated tradition. 


* Extracted from Gacek 2007: 219. 


Textual criticism and editing 

The object of textual criticism “is to ascertain the genuine text and meaning of 
an author” (OED). In other words, it is the technique of restoration of texts, 
as far as possible, to their original form through scholarly editing (see here 
also comments on textology by Akimushkin 1995: 22). 

In order to do this, the editor must base himself/herself, first of all, on the 
extant manuscripts of the work. All surviving manuscripts (as far as possible) 
should be carefully identified, located and described, though not all have to 
be used for a critical edition (West 1973). 
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The best manuscript ( codex optimus) is the one written wholly in the author’s 
hand (holograph) or signed by him (autograph) (— » Autographs and holo- 
graphs). Autographed manuscripts are those which bear the author’s signature 
embedded in — » collation notes, — » certificates of transmission and the like. If 
both the draff ( mubayyadah ) and the fair copy ( musawwadah ) have survived, 
it is naturally the fair copy that, from the author’s point of view, represents 
the best text. The draff should be consulted but should not be used for the 
reconstruction of the text. 

Another important category of manuscripts includes those which have an 
established tradition ( riwayah ), were copied from the author’s original or col- 
lated with it, or were copied in his lifetime. Most, but not all, contemporane- 
ous and old manuscripts contain a superior text. One has to bear in mind the 
principle recentiores non deteriores , which stipulates that a later manuscript is 
not necessarily worse than an older one. 

Even if the author’s original, or a copy based on it, has survived, it is still 
necessary to consult other extant manuscripts as they may contain glosses that 
might elucidate a difficult word or passage. 

Earlier printed editions can also be consulted. They should be evaluated and 
even taken into account if, for example, the manuscripts on which they were 
based are no longer extant. Examination should likewise be made of any exist- 
ing abridgements ( mukhtasar , khulasah, talkhis, tahdhlb ), excerpts ( mukhtar , 
muntakhab ), as well as commentaries (shark), and glosses ( hashiyah ) of the 
work. Then there is the secondary or indirect tradition of a text. This applies 
to quotations of one author by another which may on occasion be of help in 
clarifying a reading. 

If the work is preserved in more than one version (shorter or longer), it is 
usually advisable to take the longer text as the basis of the edited text. If, on 
the other hand, a given work has survived in only one manuscript ( unicum ), it 
is necessary to transcribe it, showing, as far as possible, all its palaeographical 
features and peculiarities (— » Diplomatic edition). 

The process of restoring the original text traditionally falls into two stages: 
recension ( recensio ) and examination (examinatio). The object of the first stage 
is to reconstruct from the surviving manuscripts the earliest recoverable form 
of the text, while the process of determining the authenticity of the transmitted 
text is known as examination. 

If, after examination, the text is deemed not entirely authentic, the edi- 
tor should try to emend it ( emendatio ), that is to attempt to restore it to its 
authentic state. 

It is thus necessary (1) “to establish, if possible, the relationships of the surviv- 
ing manuscripts to each other (2) to eliminate from consideration those which 
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are derived exclusively from other existing manuscripts and therefore have 
no independent value ( eliminatio codicum descriptorum ) (3) to use the estab- 
lished relationship of those which remain (ideally expressed in the form of a 
stemma codicum or family tree) to reconstruct the lost manuscript or manu- 
scripts from which the surviving witnesses descend” (Reynolds and Wilson 
1974: 186). 

The aim of the stemmatic method is to establish how various manuscripts 
are related to each other and to reconstruct the reading of the archetype. This 
theory has limitations. It assumes that readings and errors are transmitted 
Vertically’, that is directly from the exemplar to the copies that are made 
from it. In some manuscripts, however, we find contamination or ‘horizontal’ 
transmission, that is, readings and variants from other manuscripts, including 
possibly those from other versions of the original work. A successful opera- 
tion of this method depends on the tradition being ‘closed’, that is, it can be 
traced back to a single archetype. Sometimes however the tradition is ‘open’ 
(Maas 1958; West 1973). 

The more open a tradition is, the less fruitful the stemmatic approach is likely 
to be and other methods must be tried. These will include empirical, common 
sense approaches which accept the necessities of an imperfect world (Reynolds 
and Wilson 1974: 212). In the field of Middle Eastern philology the theory of 
stemmatics or stemmatisation has come in for much criticism. Although, as 
J.J. Witkam points out, “the evaluation of variant readings is the philologist’s 
only instrument and cannot but remain so, it is hardly ever possible to establish 
in practice a carefree and unstrained stemma” (Witkam 1988: 98). 

When emending the text the editor is guided principally by his knowledge of 
the subject matter and the author’s way of thought and literary style. Emenda- 
tion should thus be based on informed conjecture and not the editor’s whim. 
Unusual, unique and dialectical expressions are particularly prone to distortion 
and corruption. The scribe may be tempted to replace such words by others 
which are current or more usual. The principle expressed in Latin, difficilior 
lectio potior (‘the more difficult reading, the more probable one’) should be 
considered but should not be applied indiscriminately. 


Textual dividers and paragraph marks 

Early Islamic and middle period Arabic was oblivious to both capitalization 
and punctuation ( tarqlm ), at least in the Western sense of the words. Even 
paragraphing was often ignored. The reason for this lack of a consistent code of 
punctuation may lie in the fact that “medieval Arabic scholarship concentrated 
more on the spoken than the written word, and the scholar normally became 
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acquainted with a text by having it read aloud by a teacher, and did not have 
to rely solely on the written text for his understanding of how a passage was 
to be phrased” (Beeston et al. 1983: 12, 24). 

Tab. 49: Various textual dividers from the Chester Beatty Quran, MS 1431, penned 
by Ibn al-Bawwab in 391/1000-01 (Koran 1983): a) three dots - single-verse division; 
b) letter ha - five -verse division; c) letter ya - ten-verse division; d) floret - marking 
a sajdah ; e) rosette - marking an omission 



However, paragraph marks ( fawasil ) were used from the earliest times. One of 
the earliest practices involved the use of blank space (bay ad) as a means of spac- 
ing. In some very early copies of the — » Qur'an oblique strokes (III) arranged 
in a single or double rows were used for the separation of single verses, as well 
as the groups of five and ten verses (khawamis and c awashir ). Here we also 
encounter three dots arranged in the form of a triangle (Deroche 1992: 21, 
22, 23). In fact, the use of various marks for spacing is attested also in early 
papyri (Grohmann 1952: 90-93). In the early codices of the Qur an we also 
see the use of a circle ( darah ), as well as the letter ha. The latter, because of 
its numerical value, was used especially for groups of five verses. 


Tab. 50: Textual dividers from non-Qur anic manuscripts: a) letter ha (ISL 10); 
b) three dots (ISL 44); c) one dot (ISL 111); d) inverted comma (ISL 83) 
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In Hadith compilations, the 10/16th century Shiite scholar Husayn al- c Amil! 
al-Harithl recommends drawing a large circle either in red or black as a mark 
of separation between each hadith. He goes on to say that the letter ha (ha 
mashquqah , a) be used to separate the hadith from the words of the author so 
that the two are clearly distinguished ( c Amili 1980: 194). 

Here one should also mention the abbreviation ^ known as c alamat al-tahwll 
or ha al-haylulah , used in Hadith to separate one isnad from another ( c AmilI 
1980: 200; AMT, 37). 
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Over the centuries the paragraph marks developed in shape and size and 
were favourite elements for decoration/illumination. Thus in non-Qur anic 
manuscripts the letter ha and its various forms was a favourite paragraph 
mark in that it was regarded as an abbreviation of the verb intaha or the 
verbal noun intiha . 

Other marks include: 

• round or rhomboid dots (arranged in triangles or horizontally) 

• discs 

• inverted commas 

• florets 

• stylized faqat 

• crosses and v-signs (Gacek 1991: no. 141; Gacek 1984: no. 19. For 
tables of illustrations of ornamental devices found in early Qurans see 
Deroche 1992: 22, 23, 25). 


Textual formulae 


One of the main features of a traditional Arabic prose composition Com- 
position (text)) is the use of a variety of textual formulae, the most common 
being the basmalah ( bi-sm Allah), also known as tasmiyah , the hawqalah 
or hawlaqah (la hawla wa-la quwwata ilia bi-Allah ), and/or the hasbalah 
(hasabuna Allah), which enclose most of the middle period and late Islamic 
period texts. The structural development of these compositions has its roots in 
the epistolary practices of the early chancery, developments in the presentation 
of the Qur anic text, as well as early Hadith works (Farmer 1940-41: 21). Quite 
early in its development a clear pattern of textual arrangement - ordinatio 
(nasaq, tanslq) - emerged and this model, with little change, survived until 
the end of the — » manuscript age and beyond. 

Apart from the above-mentioned formulae frequently encountered are: 


• hamdalah (al-hamd li-Llah) 

• badly ah (amma or wa-ba'du) 

• masWalah (ma sha a Allah) 

• tamln (amlna) 

• tafqlt (faqat) 

• tatmlm (tamma) 

• tasdlq (sadaqa Allah) 

• istighfarah (astaghfiru Allah) 


istiadhah (taawwudh) (audhu 
bi-Allah) 

istirja ( tarji ) (inna li-Llah wa-inna 
ilayhi rajiun) 

istithna (in sha 5 Allah) (for all these 
see AMT). 
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Textual variants* 

A common source of textual variations ( khlafat , ikhtilafat) are misreadings 
during — » transcription, as well as the introduction into the text of words, 
phrases or short paragraphs, which were only marginal notes (— » glosses and 
scholia) on the parent text; the new copyist, in doubt, would incorporate these 
notes into his text. 

Variant readings ( variae lectiones ) also result from the existence of several 
versions (recensions) of the same work ( nuskhah , riwayah) made either by the 
author himself during his lifetime or by the compiler/transmitter, who may have 
added material based on the author/teacher’s comments as the work was read 
back to the latter. In well-executed manuscripts these are listed in the margin 
and indicated by such expressions as fl al-sama\ asl al-sama or min famm 
al-musannif. Yet another source of variants are blank spaces in the works of 
scholars left for a later insertion by themselves or others, of data which were 
not known to them at the time of writing. 





Fig. 195: Variant reading in a copy of Manthur al-manzum lil-Bahai , dated 
592/1195-6 by Ibn Sad al-Nayramanl (1984: 110) 





Fig. 196: Variant reading in a copy of the Mujalasah by al-DInawarl, intro- 
duced into the main text (abbrev. with the original word indicated by the 
superscript asl and relegated to the inner margin (Dlnawarl 1986: 61) 

The author’s work could have a number of versions which he put out himself 
or recensions which came about as a result of dictating the original work and 
transmitting it through different reading sessions ( majalis ). In the case of dif- 
ferent versions of the same work, Arab scholars advocated the copying of the 
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text based on one particular recension, and in the case of variants, indicating 
the name of the transmitter and/or additions and omissions using red, green 
(or other coloured) ink or round brackets ( tahwiq ). This can clearly be seen 
in a copy of al -Jami by c Abd Allah ibn Wahb (d. 197/813). Here, for example, 
we find the following expressions: 

• muhawwaq c ala hadha al-hadlth fl kitab Tsa 

• kadhafl kitab Sahnun wa-Tsa haqa c ala hadha 

• laysa c alayhi tahwiq fl kitab Isa. 

It was common to employ sigla (— » Abbreviations) for various transmit- 
ters ( rawl ). Thus, for example, in connection with the Sahlh of al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870) we may find the following: 

• _~o = al-Sarakhsi 

• ^ = al-Hamawi 

• & = al-Kushmihani 

• and^ (sometimes suprascript) for both al-Sarakhsi and al-Kushmihanl. 
Other sigla are: 

• jb = Abu Dharr al-HarawI 

• = al-AsIlI 

• = Ibn c Asakir al-Dimashql 

• L = Abu al-Waqt 

• = al-Mustamli 

• = al-Hamawi and al-Mustamli 

• Ac*- = al-Hamawi and al-Kushmihani. 

Other examples may be found in the Kitab of Slbawayhi (d.ca. 180/796). Here 
among the sigla we find: 

• = nuskhat al-Mubarrad 

• jr = nuskhat Abl Ishaq al-Zajjaj 

• = nuskhat Abl al- Abbas 

• =fassartuhu and ( min kalam Abl All), and 

• o = min nuskhah kanat Hnda Banl Tahir. 

Non-specific variants (usually from another copy) may be indicated as fol- 
lows: nuskhah , nuskhah ukhra, fl nuskhah, fl nuskhah ukhra, fl ukhra. These 
expressions are very often abbreviated in a variety of ways and may be pointed 
or unpointed. 
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For instance: J-., j*, 76 , a^> and j (mainly India). Both and g often 

look like the letter p / ^or p / c while the initial form of k/zd 3 when unpointed 
may look like dal (j). 





Fig. 197: Three variants introduced by the word nuskhah (unpointed) and the 
letter /dm (= badal) (ISL 38, f. 122: Iran, dated 1037/1628) 

We notice also an interesting use of the word la (‘no 5 ) in conjunction with 
variants. Al-Mamaqani mentions for example the expression ^ ^ which means 
that a particular word or phrase is omitted in the copy of Ibn ‘Asaqir. Sellheim 
notes the existence of the combination JL..V ^ as meaning that the given 
passage is not in the riwayah of Ibn Abi Saqr. Also, in a copy of al-Khisal by 
Ibn Babuyah (d. 381/991), we come across an interesting note that illustrates 
another way of using this expression: 

It (the text) was collated with corrected copies, one of which was characterized 
by having been written in an ancient hand and containing numerous collation 
marks and statements. I selected this copy as my base-text ( asl ). And what was 
in other copies I transcribed by marking it with the sign of tashlh (i.e. ^) if two 
or more copies agreed on the same reading. And if the words were identical they 
were not marked. What was in the base-copy I marked repeatedly with sahha and 
what was in the base-copy but was not in most of the other copies I wrote above 
it V ^(Husaynl 1975: XXVI, no. 10010). 

Variants could also be evaluated by the teacher or corrector or scribe. When 
the variant was selected as the more correct and written in the body of the text, 
it was accompanied by the ^(for nuskhah ukhra ) and the rejected word was 
then written in the margin accompanied by the word asl or the siglum In 
manuscripts of Iranian/Indian origin we often see the word badal (‘substitute 5 ) 
or a] jo (most probably baddilhu , i.e. ‘replace it 5 ). This word can be abbreviated 
as J or sometimes as j. When standing on its own it represents an unspeci- 
fied variant which is preferred to the word in the text. In fact this letter often 
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accompanies evident mistakes such as cacographical errors. It often however 
appears with the ^(for nuskhah ukhra) i.e. J ^(sometimes ^ J) or J j. The 
combination Y^may stand either for a simple variant (Y = ukhra ) or a vari- 
ant, which is deemed to be more correct. In this case, the Y can be read as an 
unpointed and suspended ha (= badal). Similarly, JY might represent the word 
badal itself (with an unpointed ba) or the reference mark Y ( ba Hindlyah ) 
(MamaqanI 1992: 48-49) and J. The abbreviations £■, J and J £^are sometimes 
followed by the or ^ or ^>\ y in which case it is to be assumed that the 
word in the margin is thought preferable to the word in the text. Informed 
judgement may be the only criterion in this context. 


* This lemma is based on Gacek 2007: 227-230. 


Thuluth script* 

Thuluth script (properly qalam al-thuluth/thulth) is one of the ancient chan- 
cery scripts and although mentioned in a number of early sources not much is 
known about its salient features prior to the arrival of the new — » proportioned’ 
scripts on the scene towards the end of the 4/ 10th and the beginning of the 
5/1 1th centuries. Our theoretical knowledge about thuluth comes from the 
rich Mamluk literature on penmanship. Thuluth thus emerges as the principal 
chancery script with pronounced curvilinear features. It takes its appellation 
either from the fact that only one-third of its — » letterforms are rectilinear or 
because it was written with a — » calamus (reed pen) whose nib-cut was eight 
horse hairs, i.e. one-third of the size used for the ancient tumar script. The 
thuluth script was seriffed, with a pronounced right-sloping — » head-serif 
( tarwls ). Its — » alif (unlike the alif of — » muhaqqaq) was slightly bent and had 
a left-turned foot/tail. Some sources describe the shape of this alif as a “man 
looking at his feet”, and being either seven or nine rhombic dots in height 
(AMT 20; Gacek 2003). Just as in muhaqqaq , its most visible feature and 
the one that distinguishes the two scripts, lies in the shape of the descenders 
(sublinear strokes). Here most of the descenders, which fall quite far below 
the baseline, on such letters as jim, ra\ sin , sad , c ayn , min , nun , curve upwards 
( muqawwar ), while the tails of some of them are joined to the next letter by 
means of hairlines ( tashTrat ) (Gacek 1989). 
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Tab. 51: Thuluth letterforms from the muraqqa of c Umar al-Wasfl dated 1220/1805 

(RBD AC 159) 



Indeed, the use of hairlines is characteristic of the whole of the thuluth family 
of scripts, including — » tawqi and — » riqa. In thuluth , in contrast to muhaqqaq . , 
we find many assimilated/contracted ( mudgham , muallaq) letterforms. Here, 
for instance, the final ha often has the form of ha muhdawdibah , that is, the 
ha £ bowed upward’, as opposed to a ha with an open counter (ha mardufah, 

muhaqqaqah , <), which is typi- 
cal of muhaqqaq script. Also, 
again in contrast to muhaqqaq , 
thuluth , in the middle period, 
appears not to have favoured 
the use of the V-shaped kaf 
(kaf mabsutah ), in its initial 
and medial positions. Instead, 
we find proportionately more of 
the other type, the cross-barred 
kaf \ S (kaf maskhulah). 



Fig. 198: Calligraphic panel 
signed by 'Uthrnan al-Hafiz 
bi-al-Qur an (Hafiz Osman, 
d. 1110/1698) (RBD AC74) 


In the chancery thuluth was used for important documents, such as edicts, 
whereas in codices it was used, as a — » display script, mostly for — » book titles 
and chapter headings, especially in manuscripts of the Qur’an (Gacek 1989). 
It was also a favoured script for monumental inscriptions. 


This lemma is based on my article “Tulut” EALL, IV, 560-562. 
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Tinted (coloured) paper 

See also Decorated paper, Marbled paper 

Tinted (coloured) — » paper was used in 
the — » textblock as well as in — » book- 
binding. The latter use was especially 
known in paper — » filigree and as book 
covering. The use of coloured paper 
in bookbinding alongside — » leather 
(especially in — » half-bound books) is 
attested in Central Asia and Iran in the 
1 1/1 7th century and was quite common 
in Turkey in the 12/ 18th and 13/ 19th 
centuries. 

Papers from the eastern parts of the 
Islamic world are generally browner than 
ones from the Islamic West (Maghreb 

Fig. 199: Light-blue tinted Russian paper, 
dated 1810 (ISL 55) 

and Spain). The paper of Jativa ( al-waraq al-Shatibl) has a creamy appear- 
ance, perhaps because of a tendency to imitate — » parchment. The most often 
encountered tinted papers are yellow, ochre, rose, pale-blue and pink-brown. 
Other colours include red, purple, blue and yellow (Huart 1908: 11-12; Kara- 
bacek 1991: 60-64; Blair 2000). In a codex they were often used here and 
there to embellish its appearance. Although the practice of tinting paper is 
attested already in the 5/1 1th century, its use reached its apogee in Iran and 
the Ottoman Empire in the 9/ 15th century where it was used in anthologies 
and collections of poetry (Deroche et al. 2006: 60-61). 

The tinting of paper was done either when preparing size (paste) or by 
dipping sheets in various coloured solutions. Muhammad al-Dimashql (1928: 
46-47) reports that size ( ghira ) can be mixed with saffron ( zafaran ) to obtain 
orange colour ( naranjl ), indigo ( ntlah ) for blue ( azraq ) and henna ( hinna ) 
for red. When preparing solutions for dipping paper in them he recommends 
brazilwood ( baqqam ) for red, dates ( balah ) for green, indigo for blue, etc. 

According to al-Juburi (1962: 134-135), a reddish tint was obtained by 
using henna ( ma al-hinna ), yellow tint, by mixing egg yolk (. safar al-bayd) 
with gum arabic ( samgh c arabl ) and water and white by mixing white powder 
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( al-mashuq al-abyad) with gum arabic and water (see also Rahman 1975: 90). 
In the 13/ 19th century Russian paper produced for the Iranian market was 
often tinted blue (Fig. 199). 

The inlaying of one sheet in another of a different colour (know as vassal l) 
is a technique which appeared in Herat at the end of the 9/ 15th century and 
was very popular in Persia, India and Turkey in the 10/16th century. This 
technique allowed the use of a variety of colours for — » margins (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 61-63). 


Title page 

See also Book titles, Titlepiece 








Traditionally the title page in a 
book is the page which carries 
the title of the work and other 
information pertaining to its 
authorship and transmission. In 
Arabic manuscripts, however, 
this page (usually f. la) does not 
have to carry this information. 
Indeed, often this page was 
originally left blank and only 
later perhaps filled in with the 
pertinent information by sub- 
sequent owners. Furthermore, 
copies of the — » Qur’an were 
normally not identified by the 
title but by inscriptions con- 
sisting of selected verses (e.g. 
ch. 56, vv. 77-80; ch. 26, vv. 
192-197) or volume numbers 
(e.g. al-suV al-sabi). 

Fig. 200: ‘Title page of ISL 44 (Turky, 
12/ 18th century) - a composite 
volume - without the title of the 
work or works contained within 
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The text of the composition, in the large majority of Arabic, Persian and 
Ottoman Turkish manuscript codices begins on the verso (b-page) of the 

first folio, except when, in decorated 
manuscripts, the text is preceded 
by one or a number of — » frontis- 
pieces. Since titles of works (—> Book 
titles) were often embodied in the 
introductory matter (— » preface) of 
compositions and not infrequently 
rubricated, there was less need to 
repeat this information anywhere else. 
Nevertheless, these two large blank 
areas in the codex often ‘begged’ to be 
filled in with writing and decoration. 
Thus, apart from illuminated titles 

Fig. 201: ‘Title page’ of Kamil al-sinaah 
al-tibblyah by al-MajusI (4/ 10th cent.) 
(OL 7785/19) with the title of the work 
inscribed by a later hand and a bio- 
bibliographical note in the shape of a 
cypress tree or sword copied in nastaliq 
script with elements of shikastah (for 
another illustration cf. Fig. 81) 

(— » Titlepiece), authorship and — » patronage statements we may encounter 
here a variety of — » ownership notes, seal impressions, etc. 


r 





; . 
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Titlepiece 

See also Book titles, Headpiece, Title page 

“Titlepiece is a decorative panel or page carrying the title of a work, or a 
label on a binding” (Brown 1994: 121). The main decorative elements of 
the titlepiece are rectangular or square panels and/or a variety of circular 
(—> roundel), oval, rayed, and scalloped medallions. One of the earliest examples 
of a titlepiece is Kitab Khalq al-Nabi wa-khulqih by Abu Bakr Muhammad 
ibn c Abd Allah ibn c Abd al- c Aziz (Leiden Or. 437), executed ca. 1049-1052 in 
Ghazna (eastern Afghanistan) (Tab. 52a). This manuscript has a title inscribed 
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in the upper panels of the double-page opening decoration, while the front of 
the textblock (the — » title page) consists of a rectangular frame with an upper 
panel inscribed with the name of the patron. In this instance, the titlepiece 
serves also as a —> headpiece. 

Other illuminated manuscripts may have two large rectangular panels 
occupying the top and the bottom parts of the title page and separated by a 
medallion or rosette ( shamsah ). The title, in most cases, is placed in the upper 
piece but sometimes in the medallion. The medallion is more often used as 
an ex-libris, usually beginning with the expression bi-rasm ( c on the order of’, 
Tor 5 ), or it contains the authorship statement. Medallions may also enclose a 
portrait of the author or benefactor (Richard 2000). 

The rectangular panels occupying the large part of the title page were very 
popular from the 7/ 13th to the 9/ 15th centuries in Egypt, Syria and Turkey and 
Iran (see e.g. Munajjid 1960). In Maghrebi manuscripts the full-page panel car- 
ries the basmalah and tasliyah (upper portion) and the hamdalah and tasliyah 
(lower portion), the centre (usually a medallion) being occupied by the title or 
statement of authorship ( qalafulan ibnfulan ) (Sijelmassi 1987). 

Tab. 52: Three examples of titlepieces: a) the above-mentioned Kitab khalq al-Nabi 
(Leiden Or. 437); b) Nuzhat al-ndzir by Ibn al-Athlr, dated 787/1385 (Safadi 1979: 
upper cover, 14); c) Mamluk Quran having an inscription: al-sadis ashar III min 
al-rahah al-sharlfah 111 nafaa Allah bi-ha (RBD All) 
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Tooling 

See also Stamping 


'Tooling is a technique used in — » bookbinding whereby a design is made by 
various small tools, as opposed to a design made by — » stamping using panel 
stamps for certain fixed areas of vegetal and/or geometrical decoration. From 
the surviving evidence the earliest method employed in decorating bindings 
was blind-tooling, i.e. tooling without the use of gold. 

Gold-tooling, on the other hand, is a technique of pressing a design with 
heated tools upon gold leaf which is laid on the cover of a book (Glaister 1996: 
199) Gold-tooling may have originated in Morocco (most probably in the early 

7/1 3th century). The first 
examples of gold-tooling con- 
sist mainly in designs made 
with dot-punches. Possibly 
the earliest extant example 
is a binding made in Mar- 
rakesh ca. 654/1256 (Lings 
and Safadi 1976: 88). 




& *-r J 
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Fig. 202: Detail of a Mam- 
luk bookcover decorated with 
golden dots (RBD A22) 


Towns and localities 

Traditionally major cities of the Islamic world are referred to by the word dar 
('house 5 ). One of the earliest such appellations was Dar al-Salam, i.e. Baghdad. 
Furthermore, names of well-known towns are often preceded or followed by 
an honorific referring to a high position or function of that place (see e.g. EIR, 
I, 905ff; Quddusi 2004). 

Thus, for example, we find: 

• Dar al-dawlah (Slstan, Kirmanshahan) 

• Dar al-fadl (al-afadil) (Shiraz, Samarqand) 

• Dar al-fath (Qustantinlyah) 

• Dar al-hijrah (Madinah) 

• Dar al- c ibadah (Yazd) 

• Dar al- c ilm (Shiraz, Bukhara) 

• Dar al-aman (Qum, Qashan) 
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• Dar al-imarah (Slstan) 

• Dar al-irshad (Ardabil) 

• Dar al-khilafah (Baghdad, Tihran, Shahjahanabad) 

• Dar al-mulk (Marw, Balkh, Harat, Tus, Bukhara, Farghanah, Nishabur, 
Shiraz) 

• Dar or Baldat al-muwahhidin (Qazwln) 

• Dar al-sa‘adah (Istanbul) 

• Dar al-saltanah (or Maqarr al-saltanah) (Harat, Tabriz, Isfahan, etc.) 

• Dar al-surur (Burhanpur) 

• Qubbat al-Islam (Balkh, Shiraz). 

Among places of special distinction were: 

• Bayt al-Maqdis or al-Bayt al-Muqaddas (Jerusalem) 

• Makkah al-mukarramah (al-musharrafah, al-muazzamah) 

• al-Madinah al-munawwarah 

• Najaf al-ashraf or al-Mashhad al-gharawl or Mashhad c Ali (= Najaf) 

• Karbala 5 al-Mualla or Mashhad (al-) Husayn or Mashhad al-Hair or 
al-Mashhad al-Ha irl) (= Karbala 5 ) 

• al-Mashhad al-muqaddas or al-Mashahd al-Ridawi (= Mashhad) 

• al-Qahirah al-Mu izziyah. 

It was also traditional to include prayers of protection for a given town. The 
examples collected from colophons include: 

• mamurat Misr al-mahrusah 

• Misr 'ammaraha Allah bi-al-salihin 

• Qustantinlyah al-mahrusah 

• al-baldah al-mahfuzah Samarqand 

• Dimashq la zalat mahrusah mahfuzah 

• thaghr Jiddah al-mahrusah al-mahmlyah 

• al-Qayrawan mahhadaha Allah ta'ala 

• Isfahan sanahu Allah ta'ala 

• Hamah al-mahrusah sanaha Allah wa-hamaha 

• bandar al-mamurah al-Munba 5 I 

• Karbala 5 c ala raqidiha al-tahlyah wa-al-thana 

• baldat al-Najaf al-ashraf ala mushrifiha min Allah taala fl kull an alf alf tuhaf. 

As can be see from the above list, a number of verbs, such as sana, hafiza , 
hama and harasa , are used in this connection. They appear in such construc- 
tions as: 

• sanahu Allah ‘an al-hidthan (al-afat, al-awan, al-baliyat, tawariq 
al-zaman, ifna wa-al-talfan) 

• hafizahu Allah ‘an tawariq al-dahr 
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• hamaha Allah ta'ala c an al-afat (al-fasad, iwaz) 

• harasaha c an bawa iq al-zaman wa-tawariq al-hidthan. 


Transcription 

See also Colophon, Diplomatic edition, Scribes and copyists 

The term ‘transcription 5 has two meanings: a process of making a handwritten 
copy (copying) of a manuscript text or making a printed copy of the text based 
usually on a single surviving witness (as opposed to a critical edition based on 
a number of extant witnesses). This kind of typographical reproduction of a 
manuscript is known as — » ‘diplomatic edition 5 . 

Transcription in the sense of copying of manuscripts is expressed by a great 
variety of words which may carry specific meanings or have certain connota- 
tions. Among the most commonly used words for scribal copying are: naskh 
( naskhah , tanslkh, nasakhah, intisakh, istinsakh) and katb ( kitbah , kitab, 
kitabah, iktitab) (AMT). 

Other terms include: naql (intiqal), tahsll , tajhlz, mashq (tamshlq), namq 
(tanmlq), tabnlq , tanblq , raqm (tarqlm), rasm, tasdld , satr (tastir), zabr (tazblr), 
takhtlt, lamq , tarqlsh , zibrdj , zabrajah , tazwir, tazwirah , zakhrafah , qarmatah , 
qarmadah, qarsaah , and tanqlsh (AMT). 

A number of words may also mean either composition or copying. For 
example, kitabah, taqyld, tadwln, tasdld, taswld, tabyld, tastir, tahblr, tahrlr, 
and (AMT). 

Manuscripts were usually copied from the beginning to the end by one per- 
son. There are, however, some examples of manuscripts produced by a team. 
Some of the early surviving fragments of the — » Qur'an, for instance, were made 
by several scribes. A good example from a later period is a copy of al-Wiqayah by 
Muhibb ibn Sadr al-Shariah, transcribed by 25 copyists (Deroche et al. 2006: 198). 

As regards copying speeds, apart from some information coming from Arabic 
literature and the work done by F. Deroche (2002 A), very little research has 
thus far been conducted in this regard. 


Places of transcription 

Manuscripts were transcribed in a variety of locales, including private homes, 
libraries, madrasas, mosques, Sufi centres and workshops (ateliers). Informa- 
tion gathered from colophons also points to religious foundations and even 
fortresses as places of transcription (Deroche et al. 2006: 194-196). Libraries 
began to be formed under the Umayyads as a fundamental part of the first 
academies ( bayt al-hikmah) and in the early centuries of Islam three libraries 
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occupied a very important place in the transmission of knowledge. These were: 
the famous Bayt al-Hikmah of the Abbasids in Baghdad, the Fatimid library in 
Cairo and the Spanish Umayyad library in Cordova. At the end of the period 
of Fatimid rule, if we are to believe the estimates given in Arabic sources, the 
royal library is said to have contained 1.6 million books (Bloom 1999: 398). 

The library under the Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’mun was not only a major 
repository of books but a centre of learning where new works and translations 
were created, and the copying and correction of books was a regular activity. 
Indeed, libraries throughout the — » manuscript age were privileged places for 
the copying of books. By providing — » paper and pens for copyists, they were 
an important factor in the dissemination and transmission of texts. Major 
libraries also employed — » scribes and copyists to copy manuscripts for their 
own collections (Pedersen 1984: 113-130; El, s.v. “Maktaba”, VI, 197-200; 
Deroche et al. 2006: 193-194). Many commissioned extant manuscripts show 
their former affiliation to libraries (— » Patronage). In such, often illuminated 
manuscripts, the — » title page sometimes bears a medallion with an inscription 
usually beginning with the expression bi-rasm (H-) khizanah (Tor the library 
of’) (Munajjid 1960: passim). 

If the scriptorium in its strict sense, as a place where the copying of books 
was done in a structured way, did not exist, ateliers, on the other hand, bring- 
ing together painters, illuminators and calligraphers, flourished under the 
Il-Khanids, Timurids, Mughals, Safavids, and Ottomans. Suffice it to mention 
the famous ateliers of Rashid al-DIn in Tabriz (early 7/ 14th century) and 
Baysangur in Herat where the famous Timurid ruler surrounded himself with 
the best artists of his time (Blair 1995: 12-14; EIR, s.v. “Baysongor”; Akimush- 
kin 1997). In Istanbul the Ottoman palace was also a centre of attraction for 
many outstanding artists and calligraphers (Deroche et al. 2006: 191-193; El, 
s.v. “Nakkash-khana”, VII, 931-932). 


Transcription marks* 

The primary marks pertaining to the correct — » transcription of the text are 
C sic’ or Thus 5 , as well as question and exclamation marks ( sahha , kadha, dabbah). 
In order to show that a given word was copied faithfully, the scribe had at his 
disposal several devices. One of these methods, known technically as tashlh , 
involved the word ^ being inscribed above the relevant word in the text to 
mean ‘thus 5 or C sic\ The marking of the word with ^ in the text usually indicates 
that the reading of the word (as far as transcription is concerned) is correct even 
though there may be some doubt about it. Another, similar method was to use 
the word kadha (or hakadha ), known as takdhlyah (abbrev. £). The takdhlyah 
could be inscribed in the text or, as often is the case, in the margin. 
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Fig. 203: Two sahhas over the word al-Hasan and the correction (inner margin) 
sawabuhu al-Harith (DInawarl 1986: 45) 


4*Hl£» &$b4ut& 

Fig. 204: Dabbah or sa/z/za over the word c Abd and the correction (outer margin): 
sawabuhu ‘Ubayd Allah katabahu Muhammad Khalil al-Munsafl 
(DInawarl 1986: 168) 


r* - *** 

r 



Fig. 205: Takdhlyah (kadha fl al-asl) (outer margin) (DInawarl 1986: 384) 

Among the marginal takdhlyah- statements we find: 

• kadha fl al-umm wa-fl umm ukhra 

• kadha fl al-asl wa-al-sahlh 

• kadha waqaafl nuskhat al-sama wa-azunnuhu 

• kadha naqaltuhu min khattih 

• kadha wa-bi-khattih fl al-hashiyah 

• hakadha nuskhat al-Safadl 

• hakadha wajadna bi-khatt al-Safadl 

• hakadha bi-khatt al-Safadl al-qan c ala al-musannif 

The following is an example of a sama- note originally written by Muhammad 
al- c AmilI, known as al-Shahld al-Awwal (d. 782/1380), which mentions the use 
of the takdhlyah in the text. It reads as follows: 

(...) The afore-mentioned copy contained many misreadings ( tashlfdt ) marked 
with the word kadha and the copy made from it contained additional linguis- 
tic errors (ghalat fl al-Arablyah ) and these were also marked with kadha (...) 
(Amlnl 1409: I, 581). 
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Another way of marking uncertain or doubtful readings in the middle period 
was by using a sign called dabbah (also referred to as c alamat al-tadblb or 
al-tamrld or tashklk ), which resembles the initial form of the letter sad (^) 
(AMT, 87; AMTS, 42, 73). The word in the text marked with the dabbah was 
often repeated in the margin in the same form or a different form also accom- 
panied with the dabbah. This practice implied that doubt as to its corrected 
reading still persisted. Later the ^ came to be regarded as an abbreviation of 
7^ and people were instructed to add to it (i.e. the sad) the letter ^ (ha) if 
the reading was confirmed or the correct version was to be inscribed in the 
margin. Other scholars used as an abbreviation of dabbabtuhu. The use of 
the dabbah- mark is attested in many corrected middle period manuscripts. 
However, its use declined later, especially in Shfite manuscripts. The Shiite 
author Husayn al- c AmilI al-Harithi (d. 984/1576) tells us, for instance, that in 
his time the mark of tadblb in the form of a small sad was little used. As an 
alternative practice, scholars employed the figure Y ( ba Hindlyah ), both in the 
body of the text and in the margin next to the corrected word. Furthermore, 
some used three dots (. . .) for this same purpose. 

Correction of the words marked with sahha , kadha and dabbah was usually 
done in the margins, where the corrected forms were accompanied by such 
expressions as: sahha , sawabuhu , nuskhah, azunnuhu and laallahu. Some scribes 
and correctors, however, preferred to place the more correct word in the body 
of the text and relegate the rejected word from the exemplar to the margin. 
This is also often the case with variants, which are incorporated into the text 
and the rejected word (with the superscript asl or ^ ) placed in the margin. 

When copying from a faulty exemplar the scribe would normally draw 
the reader’s attention to the blank spaces or gaps in the text. Larger missing 
portions of the text are usually indicated by the word bayad or huna bayad. 
If the gap is there by mistake and nothing is missing the usual expression is 
(al)-bayad sahlh (corresponding to the Latin hie nihil defectus est) or sahlh 
al-bayad or hadha al-bayad sahw. Blanks often involve unfilled rubrics. This 
is for example the case with a Yemeni manuscript preserved at McGill (Gacek 
2002) where we find such expressions as bayad and taraka huna bayad Hshrun 
kalimatan. The last phrase estimates the size of the gap (20 words). Sometimes 
the abbreviation is used for bayad. 


This lemma is based on Gacek 2007: 225-227. 
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Transcription symbols (modern) — » Diplomatic edition 

Transmission certificates/licences — » Certificates of transmission 


Transmission statements — » Book ascription 
Transposition (of words/letters) —> Metathesis 



Unpointed letters 

See also Letter-pointing, Vocalization 

There are 13 unpointed letters (al-huruf al-muhmalah, al-muhmalat) in the 
Arabic alphabet. In order to clearly distinguish some of these letters (especially 
ha, dal, ra, sin, sad, ta, lam, c ayn , and ha) from their pointed counterparts 
(al-huruf al-mu jamah) (— » Letter-pointing), a variety of signs ( c alamat al-ihmal) 
were used in the — » manuscript age, for example (AMT, 147; Gacek 1989C: 57): 

• subscript miniature version of a letter (e.g. ha or c ayn) 

• superscript semi-circle (hilal or qulamat al-zufr) or a v-sign 

• one or several subscript dots (for such letters as dal, ra, and sin) 

• superscript hamzah (nabrah) (especially for the medial kaf). 

• superscript stroke (jarrah) (for the contracted/assimilated sin). 





Fig. 206: Example of 
muhmal - letters indicated 
by miniature c ayn, ha 
(subscript), superscript 
initial ha over the final 
ha, and the v-sign over 
the letter ra (penultimate 
word) (RBD AC 156) 
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Variant readings (variae lectiones) — » Textual variants 


Vellum 

Vellum is a very fine — » parchment made of stillborn calves (Glaister 1996: 499). 
It is common, but incorrect, to describe a finely prepared skin as vellum and 
the more ordinary sort as parchment. Since most parchments in the Middle 
East were made from goats and sheep, this term should be avoided. 


Vignette 

See also Ansa, Palmette, Roundel 

A vignette is usually a vegetal decoration enclosed in an — » outline (circular 
or oval) and attached to a chapter heading or a band of decoration. Vignettes 
were introduced into the text of the — » Qur'an around the end of the lst/7th 
and the beginning of the 2nd/8th centuries. Their function was to signal an 
important division of the text. Traditionally their introduction is explained as 
having its origin in the key- stone shaped handle, ansa of the writing tablet 
(— » tabula ansata); however, there is also a possibility that this type of deco- 
ration has Sasanid origin (Deroche 2004: 118). Examining early fragments 
of the Quran Deroche (1983-85: I, 31-32) divided vignettes into a number 
of categories: spear-shaped, with palms arranged in the form of an ‘X 5 , with 
arborescent decoration, with rinceau - like decoration, and circular. 


Tab. 53: Three types of vignettes from Deroche 1983-85: a) I, pi. IIA; b) I, pi. IIIB; 
c) I, pi. IVB (for another illustration cf. also Fig. 55) 
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Vocalization 

See also Arabic alphabet, Letter-pointing, Unpointed letters 

Vocalization (vowelization, orthoepy, orthography) is expressed in Arabic by 
a number of terms such as naqt, dabt, tahrlk, irab, shakl ( tashkll ) (AMT). 
Arabic script in its earliest form did not have signs for the short vowels, while 
the long vowels, the matres lectionis (a, i, u), were not always indicated. Vocal- 
ization by means of coloured dots ( naqt , tanqit, al-naqt bi-al-nahw , al-naqt 
bi-al-Arablyah ), according to Arabic tradition, was introduced by Abu al- 
Aswad al-Du all (d. 67/686) and later developed by Nasr ibn ‘Asim al-Laythl, 
and Yahya ibn Yamar (d. 129/746) (Abbott 1939: 39). The practice came into 
Arabic via Syriac and was used almost exclusively in Qur ans, perhaps as early 
as the 2nd/8th century. 

The vowel-signs in the early period were executed with red dots which were 
used as follows (Qalqashandl 1963: III, 160-162; Deroche et al. 2006: 222): 

• fathah - superscript dot 

• kasrah - subscript dot 

• dammah - dot before a letter or slightly to the left 

• tanwln - two dots. 



Fig. 207: Parchment leaf of an early Abbasid Qur'an with the text using red dots 
for vocalization and slanted strokes for diacritical pointing (RBD AC181: ch. 12: 
74-75: kuntum k<a>dhiblna qalu jaza //<’> uhu man wujida fl rahlihLfa-huwa // 

jaza<’>uhu kadhalika najzl) 
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Apart from red dots for vowels, other colours such as gold and silver may also 
be encountered (Deroche 1992: 11, 22). The use of coloured dots in vocalization 
was still practiced in the 6/ 12th century, and perhaps survived somewhat longer. 

Vocalization by means of coloured dots was often done by a trained vocal - 
izer ( naqit , naqqat ) as a second stage in the process of copying the text (Gacek 
2006: 238-239). It is sometimes difficult, therefore, to estimate the lapse of 
time between the consonantal copying and the adding of vocalization (Deroche 
et al. 2006: 222). 

In early Qur anic fragments, green, yellow, and blue colours were commonly 
used for orthoepic (pronunciation) and orthographic signs (Qalqashandi 1963: 
III, 160, 162-166; Deroche 1992: 146-151; Deroche et al. 2006: 223; Dutton 
1999; Dutton 2000). Thus, for instance; 

• shaddah ( tashdld ) was represented by a yellow, orange or blue dot, and later, 
a red mark resembling a small semi-circle or the shape of the letter shin 
(initial form and unpointed,-^) or 3 (dal) (both stand for shadld) or a circle. 

• hamzah ( nabrah ) was indicted by a green, red or yellow dot, and when 
combined with sukun it was in blue. 

• sukun ( jazmah ) - the sign of vowelessness - was rarely indicated by 
means of dots; instead, it was represented by a red horizontal line above 
a letter or a coloured (yellow, orange or blue) circle or semi-circle or 
the letter * (ha). 

• waslah was marked by a red stroke on the head of alif or its foot (if with 
kasrah ) or its middle, or + (if with dammah). Other practices included 
a reversed dal (dal maqlubah ) or a green or blue dot. 



Fig. 208: Line of writing from the Sultan Baybars Qur an penned by Ibn al- Wahid 
in 705/1305-06, with vowels in dark red and orthoepic signs (sukun and shaddah) 
in blue. Note the shape of the sukun and kasrah (Baker 2007: 55 - detail) 

The vocalization used in modern Arabic is said to have been introduced by 
al-Khalll ibn Ahmad al-Farahidl (d. 175/791), but it first appears in manuscripts 
of the 3rd/9th century. This type of vocalization executed in red ink is often 
seen in Qur anic manuscripts of the 4/ 10th century written in the — » New 
Abbasid Style. The use of red ink for vowels in this new system survived until 
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the 6/ 12th century (with some later exceptions, see Fig. 209) in the Muslim East 
and much longer in the Islamic West (Maghreb) (Deroche et al. 2006: 224). 

Apart from red, other colours (e.g. blue) were also used especially in Qur ans 
executed in — » muhaqqaq script. 







Fig. 209: Example of partial vocalization in red supplied after the original 
consonantal text was copied in black (ISL 7: Iran, dated 1035/1625) 


Volumen — » Roll (scroll) 



Wakf- statements — » Bequest statement and documents 


Watermarks 

See also Imitation watermarks, Impressed watermarks, Rules of blazon 
(blazonry), Zigzag paper 

Watermarks are images on — » paper, which can be seen when viewing a sheet 
against the light. The image is the thinner part of a sheet of paper formed as 
a result of the weight of the pulp pressing on the elevated wire design on the 
mesh of the mould. The wire design was originally placed in the middle of the 
mould and later in the middle of its right half. 

The countermark, which was introduced in the 17th century, was placed 
in the middle or in the corner of the left half of the mould. It consisted of 
papermaker’s initials and sometimes also the date and place of manufacture. 
In machine-made papers (19th century) watermarks are properly known as 
—> impressed watermarks (or press marks) for they were produced by roller 
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Fig. 210: A selection of watermarks 
found in Arabic manuscripts 

wheels. By contrast, — » imitation watermarks, which appear also in the 19th 
century, are made by using small blind stamps which are impressed on paper 
manually. These have a raised surface easily detectable by passing one’s fingers 
over them. 

The study of watermarks is the domain of filigranology. Considerable 
research has been done on European watermarks. The first major album of 
watermarks was Briquet’s Les Filigranes , later to be followed by other regional 
albums published in Holland in the series Monumenta Chartae Papyraceae. 
Another monumental work is Wasserzeichen by Gerhard Piccard (d. 1989) 
(for a list of albums and watermarks see AMT, 203-204; see also http://www 
.piccard-online.de). 

The earliest known watermark is the 1293 cross from Fabriano, Italy. Ital- 
ian watermarked papers began to be used in Arabic manuscripts in the main 
Arab lands and the Maghreb as early as the middle of the 8/ 14th century. By 
the early 10/ 16th century in the Ottoman Empire, roughly 50% of manuscripts 
were copied on European (mostly Italian) watermarked paper (Deroche et al. 
2006: 57). 

From the mid 10/ 16th century onwards Italy, with its paper-mills centred in 
the northern part of the country (regions of Fabriano, Venice and Bologna), 
became a major supplier of paper to the Ottoman Empire, France being later 
her only serious competitor. The Venetian papers of that period often bore the 
anchor watermark, which by the 2nd half of the 1 l/17th was supplanted by 
three crescents ( £ tre lune’) (also later inscribed as ‘3 lune’ or ‘3 luns’). Other 
characteristic watermarks of this period were crown-star-crescent and a trefoil 
(with or without initials) used often as a countermark. 

In the late 12/ 18th century and almost throughout the 13/ 19th century, the 
largest paper industries supplying paper to the Levant were in the hands of the 
Andreoli and Galvani families. The paper mills were situated in the province 
of Friuli (Pordenone/Pordenau, Cordenons, Codroipo and Rorai-Porcia). The 
watermarks of that period often consist of armorial motifs or coats of arms 
(— » Rules of blazon). 


<y> 


<y> 


Three 

crescents 

Two-headed Moon face 

eagle in shield 

Three hats 

Crown-star-crescent 
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Throughout this period we find a variety of initials as countermarks: 

• CFA (Cartiera Fratelli Andreoli) 

• FAC (Fratelli Andreoli Cartiera) 

• FB (Fratelli Bozoni) 

• AM or MA (Andreas Mafizzoli) 

• GF (Giuseppe Fedrigoni) 

• Fratelli Galvani (FG; i.e. Anton and Carlo) 

• Andreas Galvani (AG). 

Apart from Italian and French papers, English and Russian papers were also 
exported to the Middle East, especially in the 13/ 19th century. A good example 
here is Russian blue paper exported to Iran (cf. Fig. 199). Non- watermarked 
paper continued to be used, however, until the beginning of the 20th century, 
notably in India and Central Asia (Deroche et al. 2006: 58). 

Recent catalogues of Arabic manuscripts have begun to record these water- 
marks and some provide detailed indexes (Gacek 1984: 176-179; Gacek 1985: 
249-253; Gacek 1991: 288-289). The identification of the watermarks, although 
sometimes a difficult task, is very useful in dating manuscripts (see e.g. Irigoin 
1980; Bogdan 1982; Horst 1989). Although normally paper was used relatively 
quickly after its manufacture, the gap between the manufacture and the use 
of watermarked paper may be from 10 to 15 years and perhaps longer in the 
remote parts of the Middle East (Deroche et al. 2006: 50). 


Word transposition — » Metathesis 


Workshops (ateliers) — » Transcription 


Wove paper 

See also European paper, Laid paper, Paper 

Wove paper, unlike — » laid paper, is a type of paper in which no laid or chain 
lines are visible. In other words, it is pattern-less and when held up to light is 
seen to have an even or regular pattern of fine mesh but with none of the lines 
which distinguish laid paper (Glaister 1996: 521). European wove paper was 
extensively used in Arabic manuscripts of the 19th and early 20th centuries 
(Gacek 1984) and may have — » imitation watermarks. 
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Writing case 

Writing case ( dawah ) is a container consisting of at least two compartments or 
parts for ink and reed pens. Writing cases were usually of two types: for office 
use or portable. The office writing case was usually rectangular and contained 

compartments for inks, pens, and 
other implements of writing. 

According to al-Qalqashandi 
(1963: II, 440-443), the dawah in 
the Mamluk chancery contained 
compartments for reed pens 
( miqlamah ), pen knife ( mudyah , 
sikkln ), nibbing block ( miqatt / 

Fig. 211: Office writing case 

miqattah ), ink ( mihbarah ), stirrer ( milwaq ), sand ( mirmalah , mitrabah ), paste 
( minshah ), awl ( minfadh ), paper clip ( milzamah ), pen liner ( mifrashah ), pen 
wiper ( mimsahah , daftar ), water ( misqah , mawardlyah ), ruler/straight edge 
( mistarah ), burnisher ( misqalah ), a piece of paper ( muhraq , qirtas), and whet- 
stone (misann). 

A good example of a royal 
Mamluk writing case, made of 
brass incrusted with gold and sil- 
ver, is that of Sultan Shaban I (reg. 
1st half of the 7/14th century), 
preserved in the Bibliotheque 
nationale de France (Guesdon and 
Vernay-Nouri 2001: 76). 

Fig. 212: Portable writing case (after 
Derman 1998: 9) 




The case is 30.5 cm long and has four main compartments, the largest one 
being for long implements (such as pens, ruler, etc.), two round ones for sand 
and paste/ glue, and a semi-circular space for an inkwell (Fig. 211). 

Portable writing cases and their use dates back to Antiquity. Prophet Eze- 
kiel, for instance, describes ££ a man clothed in linen, with a writing case at his 
side” (Ezek 9:2). 
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The writing case was worn like a sword attached to a man’s waist belt even 
towards the end of the Ottoman period. Often made of silver, it consisted of 
two parts, a penbox and an — » inkwell joined together (Guesdon and Vernay- 
Nouri 2001: 83; see also El, s.v. “Dawat”, suppl. 3-4: 203-204). 

Some writing cases in the Ottoman period were decorated with — » gemstones 
and other precious materials. 


Writing implements and accessories 

See also Calamus (reed pen), Ink, Inkwell (inkpot), Ruling board, Storage 
boxes and cabinets, Writing case 

There is a substantial amount of information in Arabic literature relating to 
inks, instruments and accessories used by scribes, calligraphers and illumina- 
tors. Here in particular one should mention such works as: 

• c Umdat al-kuttdb attributed to Ibn Badis (d. 453/1061) 

• al-Azhar fl c amal al-ahbar by al-Marrakushl (fl. 649/1251) 

• al-Mukhtara by al-Malik al-Muzaffar (d. 694/1294) 

• Tuhfat al-khawass by al-QalalusI (d. 707/1307) 

• Subh al-asha and its abridgment Daw al-subh by al-Qalqashandl (d. 
821/1418) 

• al-Nujum al-shariqat by al-Dimashql (fl. 10/ 16th). 



Fig. 213: Calligraphars chest and an assortment of writing implements (McWilliams 

and Roxburgh 2007: 6) 
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Of special interest in this context is also a unique didactic poem ( urjuzah ) enu- 
merating 40 different writing implements (all beginning with the letter mini) 
and composed by Nur al-Dln c Ali ibn Muhammad al- c UsaylI (d. 994/1586) (for 
all these titles see Gacek 2004; see also Grohmann 1967: 117-128). 

The most important implements and materials were — » calamus (reed pen), 
pen knife ( sikkln , mudyah ), and — » ink. Metal pens were also known but none 
appears to have survived, and the Fatimid ruler al-Muizz is credited with 
designing a fountain pen (Deroche et al. 2006: 106-107). Also important were 



Fig. 214: Ottoman pen knife (Hoare 1987: 6 - detail) 


Fig. 215: Book cradle (after 
Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 21) 

brushes (made of animal hair), used mostly but not exclusively by painters and 
illuminators, sometimes referred to as qalam (or qalam al-shir) for reasons of 
piety (Deroche et al. 2006: 110), and quills ( rxshah ) (AMT). 

Among the other important implements used by scribes were the — » inkwell 
(inkpot), — » writing case, ruler/straightedge ( mistarah , mikhtat , qubtal ), — » 
ruling board ( mistarah ), — » burnisher ( misqalah , midlak , dastah ), and scissors 
(; miqass , miqrad, jalam). Arabic sources also mention a paper clip ( milzamah ), 
used both for a — » roll and a —> codex, and a compass or a pair of dividers 
( blkar , birkar, dabit). 

As supports for copying the misnadah , c ud al-nasakhah , mahmil ( mihmal , 
mahmal ), milzam could have been used. A writing desk, meant as a support 
for writing, was probably not used except in the Mughal period, if we are to 
believe a miniature painting (Schimmel 1984: after 76). In the Ottoman period 
small desks were used but not to write on; rather, they served only to house 
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writing accessories (see e.g. Guesdon and Vernay-Nouri 2001: 82). Books 
rested on book cradles ( kursl , rahl, mirfa, himar). Just as with the reading of 
the Jewish Torah, the reading/ studying of the Qur’an and other religious books 
was done with a wooden pointer. 


Writing surfaces 

See also European paper, Marbled paper, Paper, Papyrus, Parchment, 

Tinted (coloured) paper, Watermarks, Wove paper, Zigzag paper 

Although various writing surfaces were used by early Arabs, — » papyrus and 
— » leather (more specifically — » parchment) were employed quite extensively 
in the first centuries of Islam (Grohmann 1967: 66-117; Grohmann 1952: 
17-62; Pedersen 1984: 54-71). The use of leather or hides (jild, adlm , qadlm) 
is attested in numerous Arabic sources. The early sources also mention the use 
of muhraq , i.e. glazed silk (AMT, 137; Ragib 1980). 

In spite of the widespread use of papyrus and parchment in that period, 
there are only a small number of non-Qur anic codices written on either of 
these materials (Grohmann 1952: 47; Koningsveld 1977: 23-24). Furthermore, it 
seems that most if not all Qurans were copied on parchment, perhaps following 
the Jewish tradition of copying the Torah on kosher parchment. Nevertheless, 
it was the introduction of — » paper in the 3rd/9th century that launched an 
era of book production on an almost unprecedented scale. 


Writing tablet — » Tabula ansata 



Yaqut al-Musta siml (d. 698/1298) 

See also Calligraphy and penmanship 

Yaqut is the third major figure in Arabic calligraphy, after — » Ibn Muqlah, 
and — » Ibn al-Bawwab. Yaqut was celebrated for his skill in the — » Six Pens 
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(i al-aqlam al-sittah , Pers. shish qalam) and is said to have copied 1001 Qur ans. 
He established a school in Baghdad and had six famous students to whom he 
gave permission to sign their work with his name (El, s.v. “Yakut al-Mustasiml”, 
XI, 263-264; see also James 1992, 58-59). Consequently, it is very difficult to 
establish which of his works is truly authentic. The six pupils according to one 
tradition (Blair 2003: 44) were: 

• Ahmad ibn al-Suhrawardi 

• c Abd Allah al-Sayrafl 

• Muhammad ibn Haydar al-Husaynl 

• Arghun al-Kamill 

• Mubarakshah ibn Qutb, and 

• Pir Yahya al-Sufl. 

It is said that he used for all scripts a — » calamus (reed pen) nibbed obliquely, 
and that his — » head-serifs ( tarwls ) were longer and thinner (Gacek 2003). 
Numerous examples attributed to Yaqut have survived; however, a large number 
of them are — » forgeries. 



Zigzag paper 
See also Paper 

Many Spanish and Moroccan papers between 1166-7 and 1360 have a char- 
acteristic ‘zigzag’ mark, in ‘comb’ or diagonal cross form running from the 
upper to the lower margin. These were drawn with a brush or some other 
implement while the paper was still moist. They appear on laid paper with 
chain lines placed at regular intervals. This mark is also found on Italian 
watermarked papers (Vails i Subira 1970: 9; Deroche 2000: 58-59; Deroche 
et al. 2006: 52). Although there are some theories as to why the zigzag mark 
was applied (Esteve 2001), its function is yet to be conclusively established. 
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Fig. 216: Sheet of laid paper with a 
zigzag placed slightly to the right of 
the centre 
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NON-SPECIFIC (GENERAL) ABBREVIATIONS 
ENCOUNTERED IN ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS* 


- \ - 

U>\ = akhbarana (in the text) 
t\ = ahaduhuma (in the text) 
bjl = akhbarana (in the text) 

-J\ = aslan (in the text) 

= aqulu (in a gloss, used in com- 
bination with jj = qala) 

^ = ila akhirih (in the text) 

= ala Allah maqamahu (after a 
proper name) 

\ = Allah Muhammad c Ali (in 
ead margins) 
pJ / = amin (at the end of the 

colophon) 

bl = akhbarana (in the text) 

= in sha a Allah (in the text) 
o\ = intaha or ila akhirih (at the end 
of a quote in the text) 

Ja>\ = aydan (in the text) 


^ = 1. ba c da (in transpositions) 

2. bayan (for cacographical errors, 
in the margin) 3. bab (in the text) 
4. Rajab 

la = batil (in the text) 
aLj = batilah (in the text) 


2Jo = bi-kadhalika (in the text) 

= bi-muhal (in the text) 

- - 

Cj = taliqah (in the margin) 

= tasalsul (in the text) 

= ta ala (after the word Allah) 
43 = ta'ammalhu (in the margin) 


= tathlith 

= haddathana (in the text) 

sr / ) ^ / W- = Jumada al-Ula 
^ = jazmah 

T Jumada al-Akhirah 
1. jawab 2. juz' (in the sense of 
the quire, inscribed in the upper 
corner of a-pages) 3. ja iz (Qur'an 
- pause) 

= jalla shanuhu (after the word 
Allah) 

“L“ 

1. hall (tahwil, haylulah, 
separates one isnad from another) 



Based mainly, but not exclusively, on AMT and AMTS. 
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2. hlna’idhin (in the text) 3. hasan 
(in hadith evaluation) 

^ / Ao- / <u>- = hashiyah 

(written over a gloss in the 
margin) 

- husul (in the text) 

“t“ 

^ / Xj ^ ~ 1* nus ^hah (nuskhah 
ukhra, fi nuskhah ukhra) 

(variant reading; written usually 
in the margin over the variant, 
but can also be used as a 
signe-de-renvoi) 

7 - 1. muakhkhar (for a transposition, 
in the text) 2. isnad akhar 3. takhfif 

^ ^ = nuskhah-badal (in the margin) 
= mukhaffaf (as opposed to 
mushaddad) 

J nuskhah-badal; nuskhah-asl 
(in the margin) 

- j - 

Lfo = hadathana (in the text) 

- 3 - 

3 = Dhu al-Hijjah 

\3 = Dhu al-Qa c dah 


j = 1. Rabf al-Thani 2. Rajab 
3. harakah 

^ j = Rabf al-Awwal 
Y j = Rabf al-Thani 

/ oj = rahimahu Allah 
(for a deceased person) 

= 1. radiya Allah anhu (tardiyah) 
(after a proper name) 2. numrah 


(written as a logograph with the 
ra and ha joined together) 
j / /j = radiya Allah c anhu 
(tardiyah) (after a proper name) 

“ J “ 

j = za idah (for dittography in the text); 
mujawwaz li-wajh (Qur an - pause) 

= 1. su al (question, in the text 
usually in combination with r - 
jawab - answer) 2. qaddasa Allah 
sirrahu (ruhahu, quddisa sirruhu) 
(after a proper name) 3. sakt 
(Qur an - pause) 

= 1. sharh (introducing a 
comment in a comment-text 
book, used in combination 
with ja for asl or j> for matn) 2. 
Sha'ban 3. Shawwal 
= 1. al-sharih (usually in a gloss) 
2. al-shahir (in the text) 

Li = in sha a Allah (istithna ) (in the 
text) 

^ = Sha'ban 

- o°- 

= -x*? (sahha, either in the text or 
in the margin); sahlh 
= 1. asl (in the text) 2. sahlh 
(in hadith evaluation) 3. sahib 4. 
sawab (sawabuhu) (in the margin) 
5. salla Allah c alayhi (salwalah) 
(supplication for the prophet 
Muhammad) 6. Safar 
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= murakhkhas daruratan, darurl 
(supplication for the prophet 
Muhammad) (Qur'an - pause) 

= sahlh (in the text) 

= asl (in the text) 

Ja = qad yusalu (Qur'an - pause) 

= al-wasl awla (Qur'an - pause) 

^ 

= salla Allah c alayhi (salwalah) 

- J°- 

J? = 1. bayad (in the text) 2. radiya 
Allah anhu (after a proper name) 
3. dabbah (dabbabtuhu) (in the 
text) 4. darurah (in the text) 

5. dalf (in hadith evaluation) 

6. murakhkhas daruratan, daruri 
(Qur'an - pause) 

= mawdu (in the text) 

- J*- 

Js? = 1. turrah (gloss, in Maghribi 
MSS) 2. faqat (end of paragraph 
or text, especially in Indian MSS) 
3. mutlaq (Qur'an - pause) 
aW Jb = taba Allah tharahu (after a 
proper name) 

^ / ^ / ^> / o Jb = atala Allah 
umrahu (after a proper name) 

- ]& — 

= 1. zahir (conjecture, in the 
margin) 2. zahir (in the text, 
usually Jail) 3. zann (conjecture, in 
the margin) 4. fihi nazar (in the 
margin; often unpointed) 5. unzur 
(often in Maghrebi MSS, in the 
margin) 

= nazim (in the text) 


p = 1. la'allahu (conjecture, in the 
margin) 2. ma'tufah (in the text) 

3. raj c (in the text) 

1. ta c shirah (ashar) 2. samaor 
samftu (in the margin) 3. ‘urida 
(in the margin) 4. c an fulan (in the 
text) 5. far (in the text) 6. ruku 
(in the margin) 7. c alayi al-salam 
(after a proper name) 8. al-sanah 
al-lsawiyah 

^ / _^p /(v - alayhi al-salam 

(after a proper name) 

<j= la'anahu Allah (after a proper 
name) 

-*1\ = al- c allamah (in the text) 

^p = ajjala Allah farajahu (after a 
proper name) 

^ip / lap = ma'tufah (in the text) 

7 & / t 9 - azza wa-jalla (after the 
wora Allah) 

W/ J 9 = Rabf al-Awwal 
Y Rabf al-Thani 
At = la c allahu (conjecture, in the 
margin) 

pilt = c alayhi al-salam (after a proper 
name) 

- - 

aJ / J = fa'idah (in the margin) 

JaJ = fa-batil (in the text) 
aLj = fa-batilah (in the text) 

J3 = fa-ta'ammal(hu) or fa- 
tadabbar(hu) 

(in the text or margin) 

-Jib = fa-tasalsul (in the text) 

£9 = fa-hina'idhin (in the text) 

Jib = fa-sharih (in the text) 

Jab / jab = fa'idat al-asl (in the margin) 
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jh3 = fa-darurah (in the text) 
m3 = fa-mawdu (in the text) 
jab = fa-zahir (in the text) 

33 = fa-qala (in the text) 

= fa-kadhalika (in the text) 
b = fa-muhal (in the text) 

£>3 = fa-marfu (in the text) 
p * 3 = fa-mamnu (in the text) 

3^ = fa-yuqalu (in the text) 

“ J “ 

< 3 = 1 . qala (in the text) 2. qabla 3. 
muqaddam (for a transposition, 
in the text) 4. waraqah 
5. muwaththaq or muttafaq 
c alayhi (in the text) (in hadith 
evaluation) 6. qila c alayhi al-waqf 
or qad qila (Qur'an - pause) 

\& / 3 = qala haddathana (in the 

text) 

I / 3 = qaddasa 

Allah sirrahu or ruhahu (after a 
proper name) 

£3 = Dhu al-Qa‘dah 

< s3 = 1 . mawquf (in hadith 

evaluation) 2. yuqafu alayhi 
(Qur'an - pause) 

A3 = qawluhu (in glosses, introducing 
the word(s) to be glossed) 

= al-waqf awla (Qur an - pause) 

- ± 1 - 

5 ' I A = 1. kadha (in the margin, 
often without the shaqq ) 

2. katabahu (part of a signature, 
in sama notes, etc.) 3. kurrasah 
(inscribed in the left-hand corner 
on a-pages) 


oKT = kadhalika (in the text) 
a^ = katabahu 

- J- 

J = 1. badal or baddilhu (substitute, 
variant in the margin) 2. asl 
3. Shawwal 4. mursal (in hadith 
evaluation) 5. lazim (Qur'an - 
pause) 

laanahu Allah (after a proper 
name) 

“ f " 

= 1. matn (as opposed to J* for 
sharh, used in systematic 
commentaries) 

2. majhul (in hadith evaluation) 

3. tamma (at the end of the colo- 
phon) 4. muqaddam (for a 
transposition, in the text) 

5. milzamah 6. Muharram 
7. lazim or mamnu (Qur'an - 
pause) 8. jazmah 9. musallam 
(in the text) 

= muhal (in the text) 

A = muhalah (in the text) 
tcoJI = al-muhashshl (in the text) 

= mu’akhkhar muqaddam (for a 
transposition in the text) 

= al-mashhur (in the text) 

= al-musannif (in the text) 

-+OA = Ramadan 

1 . = matlub (in the text) 

2. mutlaq (in the text) 

^o=l. marfu (in the text) 2. malul 
(in the text) 3. muanaqah (Qur'an 
- pause) 

= al-ma c sum (in the text) 
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= al-maqsud (in the text) 

JsSJCO = ma'tufah (in the text) 
po = mamnu (in the text) 
j> j> = muqaddam mu’akhkhar (for a 
transposition in the text) 
y> = muwafiq or mawquf (in hadith 
evaluation) 

“ j “ 

j = 1. bayan (for cacographical 
errors) 

2. nuskhah (variant) 3. Ramadan 
b = hadathana (in the text) 

= nuskhah (ukhra) (variant, 
in the text or the margin) 

J & = nazim (in the text) 

= nusallimu (in the text) 

Ai = numrah (usually unpointed 
and with an extended horizontal 
line) 


— 0 — 

a = 1. hijrah or al-sanah al-hijrlyah 
(al-hilallyah) (in colophons) 

2. hamish 

a / o = tallqah (gloss) 

o / ^ = intaha (at the end of 
colophons or quotations in the 
margins) 

= hadha khalaf (in the text) 

= hahuna (in the text) 

~ 3 ~ 

j = waraqah 

= yatasalsil (in the text) 

^ = 1. yakhlu (in the text) 2. yukhfa 
(in the text) 

^ = yuqalu (in the text). 



APPENDIX II 


MAJOR ARABIC LETTERFORMS BASED ON MAMLUK AND 
OTTOMAN TEXTS ON CALLIGRAPHY* 


5 

4 

I 

3 

1 

2 

l 

1 

5 

10 

L 

9 

u 

8 

L 

7 

^ 6 ^ 

is 

15 

J > 

14 

0 

13 

12 

11 

i 

20 

L 

19 

18 

17 

cT 

16 

1C 

25 

* 

24 

23 

rf 

1* 

21 

t 

30 

29 

£ 

28 

& 

27 

i 

26 

tr 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 


Penned by Burhan Zahra’i. For definitions of the letterforms in the table see AMTS. 
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</ 

40 

/ 

39 

f 

38 

i 

37 

j 

36 

i 

45 

; 

44 

J 

43 

U 

42 

C 

41 

50 

Jb 

49 

4 

48 

47 

AJb 

46 

% 

55 

6 

54 

4 

53 

52 

yo 

51 

Y 

60 

'i 

59 

J 

58 

3 

57 

j 

56 

65 

bS 

64 

N 

63 

1 

62 

V 

61 


1 = alif murawwasah muhrrafah 

2 = murawwasah mutlaqah 

3 = murawwasah musha'arah 

4 = ba/ta/tha majmuah 

5 = mawqufah 

6 = mabsutah 

7 = jim/ha/kha mulawwazah 

8 = mulawwazah musha'arah 

9 = murawwasah mursalah 

10 = ratqa majmu ah 

11 = dal/dhal mukhtalisah 

12 = muhdawdibah 

13 = ra/za majmuah 

14 = mabsutah 

15 = mudghamah 

16 = sin/shin muhaqqaqah 

17 = mu'allaqah 

18 = sad/dad mabsutah 

19 = ta/za murawwasah mawqufah 

20 = musha'arah (muzallafah) 

21 = 'ayn/ghayn na'llyah 

22 = sadiyah 

23 = muhayyarah 

24 = murabba'ah maffuhah 


25 = murabba'ah matmusah 

26 = fakk al-asad 

27 = murabba'ah majmuah 

28 = murabba'ah mursalah 

29 = batra majmu ah 

30 = musalsalah musbalah 

31 = fa/qaf majmuah 

32 = mawqufah 

33 = mabsutah 

34 = kaf mabsutah 

35 = mashkulah (mashquqah) 

36 = mu'arrah 

37 = lam mu'allaqah 

38 = mini maqlubah musbalah 

39 = maqbulah makhtufah 

40 = maqlubah musha''arah 

41 = mudghamah (mu'allaqah) mukhtalah 

42 = nun majmuah 

43 = mudghamah (mu'allaqah) 

44 = mukhtalisah 

45 = ha mashquqah 

46 = wajh al-hirr 

47 = mudghamah (mu'allaqah) 

48 = mulawwazah 
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49 = mardufah (marbutah) 

50 = muhdawdibah 

51 = makhtufah 

52 = murabbaah (muthallathah) 

53 = muarrah 

54 = muqastalah 

55 = musalsalah 

56 = waw mabsutah 

57 = batra 


58 = musha“arah 

59 = lam alif warraqlyah 

60 = muhaqqaqah musbalah 

61 = muhaqqaqah mawqufah 

62 = mukhaffafah marshuqah 

63 = mukhaffafah mursalah 

64 = ya 5 muhaqqaqah 

65 = raji'ah (mardudah) 
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ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF QUR’ANIC SURAS* 


A lam nashrah = al-Sharh 
A lam tar a = al-FIl 
A ra ayta = al-Ma un 
c Abasa 80 

Abi Lahab = al-Masad 

al-‘Adiyat 100 

Ahl al-Kitab = al-Bayyinah 

al-Ahqaf 46 

al-Ahzab 33 

Al-lmran 3 

al-Ala 87 

al- c Alaq 96 

Alhakum = al-Takathur 
Alif-lam-mim al-sajdah = al-Sajdah 
Alif-lam-mim tanzll = al-Sajdah 
Alif-lam-mim ghulibat al-Rum = 
al-Rum 

Alif-lam-mim-sad = al-A'raf 

Amma = al-Naba 

al-Anam 6 

al-Anbiya 21 

al-Anfal 8 

al- c Ankabut 29 

al-Araf 7 

Ashab al-Hijr = al-Hijr 
Ashab al-Kahf = al-Kahf 
al- c Asr 103 

Audhu bi rabbi al-falaq = al-Falaq 
A c udhu bi rabbi al-nas = al-Nas 

al-Balad 90 
Banu(i) Israll 17 


Banu(i) Nadir = al-Hashr 
al-Baqarah 2 
al-Bara 5 ah = al-Tawbah 
al-Basiqat = Qaf 
al-Bayyinah 98 
al-Buruj 85 

al-Dahr = al-Jathirayh 
al-Dhariyat 51 
al-Din = al-Maun 
al-Duha 93 
al-Dukhan 44 

al-Fajr 89 
al-Falaq 113 
al-Fath 48 
al-Fatihah 1 
al-Fatir 35 
al-FIl 105 
al-Furqan 25 
Fussilat 41 

al-Ghafir = al-Mu min 
al-Ghashiyah 88 
al-Ghuraf = al-Zumar 

Ha-mlm = Fussilat 

Ha-mlm c ayn-sln-kaf = al-Shura 

Ha-mlm tanzll = al-Jathiyah 

al-Hadid 57 

al-Hajj 22 

Hal ata = al-Insan 

Hal ataka = al-Ghashiyah 


Based on Paret 1971: 555-559. 
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al-Hamd = al-Fatihah 
al-Haqqah 69 
al-Hashr 59 

al-Hawarlyln(un) = al-Saff 
al-Hijr 15 
Hud 11 
al-Hujurat 49 
al-Humazah 104 

al- c Ibadah = al-Kafirun 
Ibrahim 14 

Idha al-shams kuwirat = al-TakwIr 
Idha al-shams infatarat = al-Infitar 
Idha al-shams inshaqqat = 
al-Inshiqaq 

Idha ja a nasr = al-Nasr 
Idha zulzilat = al-Zalzalah 
al-Ikhlas 112 

al-Imtihan = al-Mumtahanah 
Infatarat = al-Infitar 
al-Infitar 82 

Inna anzalnahu = al-Qadar 
Inna arsalna = Nuh 
al-Insan 76 
al-Inshiqaq 84 
al-Inshirah = al-Sharh 
Iqra’ bi-ism = al- c Alaq 
Iqtaraba = al-Anbiya 
Iqtarabat al-saah = al-Qamar 
al-Isra = BanI Israll 

al-Jathiyah 45 
al-Jinn 72 
al-Jumah 62 

Kaf-ha-ya- c ayn-sad = Maryam 

al-Kafirun 109 

al-Kahf 18 

al-Kallm = Taha 

al-Kawthar 108 

Kuwirat = al-TakwIr 


La uksimu = al-Balad 
al-Lahab = al-Masad 
Lam yakun = al-Bayyinah 
al-Layl 92 
Li-Ilaf = Quraysh 
Luqman 31 

al-Maarij 70 
al-Madajf = al-Sajdah 
al-Ma 5 idah 5 
al-Majld = Qaf 

al-Mala 5 ikah = al-Fatir Maryam 19 
al-Mar ah = al-Mumtahanah 
al-Masablh = Fussilat 
al-Masad 111 
al-Maun 107 
al-Muddaththir 74 
Muhammad 47 
al-Mujadalah 58 
al-Mulk 67 
al-Mu min 40 
al-Mu minun(In) 23 
al-Mumtahanah 60 
al-Munafiqun(In) 63 
al-Munjiyah = al-Mulk 
al-Mursalat 77 
al-Musirat = al-Naba 
al-Mutaffifln 83 
al-Muzzammil 73 

al-Naba 78 
al-Nabl = al-Tahrlm 
al-Nahl 16 
al-Najm 53 
al-Naml 27 
al-Nas 114 
al-Nasr 110 
al-Niam = al-Nahl 
al-Nisa 4 
al-Nazi at 79 
Nuh 71 
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Nun wa-al-qalam = al-Qalam 
al-Nur 24 

al-Qadr 97 
Qaf 50 
al-Qalam 68 
al-Qari c ah 101 
al-Qamar 54 
al-Qasas 28 

al-Qital = Muhammad 
al-Qiyamah 75 

Qul huwa Allahu ahad = al-Ikhlas 
Qul uhiya = al-Jinn 
Quraysh 106 

al-Ra c d 13 
al-Rahman 55 
al-Rum 30 

al-Sa ah = al-Qamar 
Sa ala al-sa il = al-Ma'arij 
Saba 5 34 

Sabbihi isma rabbika = al-Ala 
Sad 38 
as-Saff 61 
al-Saffat 37 

al-Sajdah 32 (also 41 - Fussilat) 
al-Sama dhat al-buruj = al-Buruj 
al-Shams 91 
al-Sharh 94 

al-Sharfah = al-Jathiyah 
al-Shuara 26 
al-Shura 42 
Subhana = Banl Isra II 

Ta Ha 20 

Ta-sln al-shuara = al-Shuara 
Ta-sln Sulayman = al-Naml 


Ta-sln al-naml = al-Naml 
Ta-sln min al-qasas = al-Qasas 
Tabaraka = al-Mulk 
Tabaraka al-furqan = al-Furqan 
Tabbat yada = al-Masad 
al-Taghabun 64 
al-Tahrim 66 
at-Takathur 102 
al-TakwIr 81 

Tanzll al-sajdah = al-Sajdah 

Tanzll al-zumar = al-Zumar 

al-Talaq 65 

al-Tariq 86 

Tasa 5 ul = al-Naba 

al-Tatfif = al-Mutaffifin 

al-Tawdf = al-Nasr 

al-Tawl = al-Ghafir 

al-Tawbah 9 

al-Tln 95 

al-Tur 52 

al- c Uqud = al-Ma idah 

al-Waqi c = al-Ma c arij 
al-Waqiah 56 
al-Waqiyah = al-Mulk 

Ya ayyuha al-muzzammil = al-Muz- 
zammil 

Ya ayyuha al-muddaththir = 
al-Muddaththir 
Ya Sin 36 
Yunus 10 
Yusuf 12 

al-Zalzalah (al-Zilzal) 99 
al-Zukhruf 43 
al-Zumar 39 
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ARABIC MANUSCRIPT STUDIES 
• Manuals/handbooks 

- General and comparative 

Gehin, Paul (ed.). Lire le manuscrit medieval : observer et decrire. Paris, 2005. 
Lemaire, J. Introduction a la codicologie. Louvain-La-Neuve, 1989. 

Arabic translation : Madkhal ila Him al-makhtut , translated by Mustafa Tubi. 
Marrakesh, al-Matbaah wa-al-Wiraqah al-Watanlyah, 2006. 

Sirat, Colette. Writing as handwork: a history of handwriting in Mediterranean 
and Western culture. Turnhout, 2006. 

- Specific for Islamic manuscripts 

Deroche, Francois et al. Manuel de codicologie des manuscrits en ecriture arabe. 
Paris, 2000. 

English version : Islamic codicology: an introduction to the study of manuscripts 
in Arabic script translated by Deke Dusinberre and David Radzinowicz, edited 
by Muhammad Isa Waley. London, Al-Furqan Islamic Heritage Foundation, 
2006. 

Arabic version : al-Madkhal ila Him al-kitab al-makhtut bi-al-harf al-Arabl 
translated by Ayman Fu ad Sayyid. London, Al-Furqan Islamic Heritage Foun- 
dation, 2005. 

Gacek, Adam. Arabic manuscripts: a vademecum for readers (the present 
volume). 

Sayyid, Ayman Fu ad. Al-Kitab al-Arabl al-makhtut wa-Hlm al-makhtutat (= Le 
manuscrit arabe et la codicologie). Cairo, al-Dar al-Misrlyah al-Lubnanlyah, 
1997. 2 vols. 
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• Glossaries and bibliographies 

Binbin, Ahmad Shawql and Tubi, Mustafa. Mu jam mustalahat al-makhtut 
al-Arabi: qamus kudikuluji. 2nd expanded ed. Marrakesh, al-Matba c ah 
wa-al-Wiraqah al-Wataniyah, 2004. 

Gacek, Adam. The Arabic manuscript tradition: a glossary of technical terms 
and bibliography. Leiden/Boston, 2001. 

. The Arabic manuscript tradition: a glossary of technical terms and bibli- 
ography - supplement. Leiden/Boston, 2008. 

. “Scribes, amanuenses, and scholars. A bibliographic survey of published 

Arabic literature from the manuscript age on various aspects of penmanship, 
bookmaking, and the transmission of knowledge”. Manuscripta Orientalia , 
10, no. 2 (2004): 3-29. 

Muzerelle, D. Vocabulaire codicologique. Repertoire methodique des termesfran- 
gais relatifs aux manuscrits. Paris, 1985. See also http://vocabulaire.irht.cnrs. 
fr/vocab.htm (showing Italian, Spanish and English equivalent terms). 


CATALOGUES OF CATALOGUES 

Roper, Geoffrey (ed.). World Survey of Islamic manuscripts. London, Al-Furqan 
Islamic Heritage Foundation, 1991-1994. 4 vols. 

Arabic translation : al-Makhtutat al-Islamiyah fi al-alam , transl. ‘Abd 
al-Sattar al-Halwaji. London, Mu’assasat al-Furqan lil-Turath al-'Arabi, 
1997-2002, 4 vols. 

CATALOGUES OF DATED MANUSCRIPTS 

‘Awwad, Kurkls. Aqdam al-makhtutat al-Arabiyah fi maktabat al-‘alam 
al-maktubah mundhu sadr al-Islam hatta sanah 500. Baghdad, Wizarat 
al-Thaqafah wa-al-flam, 1982. 

Zaydan, Yusuf. Al-Makhtutat al-alfiyah , kunuz makhfiyah. [Cairo], Dar al-Hilal, 
2004. [Dated or datable MSS up to 450/1053 inclusive.] 

. “Al-Makhtutat al-alfiyah fi maktabat al- c alam (qa imah mazidah)”. Majal- 

lat Mahad al-Makhtutat al-Arabiyah , 49 (2004): 7-59. 


WORLD CATALOGUES 

Royal Academy for Islamic Civilization Research (= al-Majma c al-Malakl 
li-Buhuth al-Hadarah al-Islamiyah). Al-Fihris al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabi 
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al-Islaml al-Makhtut: al-fiqh wa-usuluh. Amman, Muassasat A1 al-Bayt lil- 
Fikr al-Islaml, 1999-2004. 12 vols. 

. Al-Fihris al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-Islaml al-makhtut. Al-slrah 

wa-al-madaih al-Nabawlyah. Amman, 1996. 2 vols. 

. Al-Fihris al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-Islaml al-makhtut. 'Ulum 

al-Quran. al-Masahif al-makhtutah. Amman, 1986, 4 vols. + index. 

. Al-Fihris al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-Islaml al-makhtut. ' Ulum 

al-Quran. Makhtutat al-qiraat. Amman, 1987. 2 vols + index. 

. Al-Fihris al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-Islaml al-makhtut. c Ulum 

al-Quran. Makhtutat al-tafslr. Amman, 1987. 12 vols + index. 

. Al-Fihris al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-Islaml al-makhtut. c Ulum 

al-Quran. Makhtutat al-tafslr wa- ulumih. Amman, 1989. 2 vols. 

. Al-Fihris al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-Islaml al-makhtut. ' Ulum 

al-Quran. Makhtutat al-tajwld. Amman, 1986. 3 vols. 

. Al-Fihris al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-Islaml al-makhtut. c Ulum 

al-Quran. Rasm al-masahif Amman, 1986. 

BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF ARABIC LITER- 
TURE 

• Introductions, handbooks, etc. 

Auchterlonie, Paul (ed.). Introductory guide to Middle Eastern and Islamic 
bibliography. Oxford, 1990: 25-29 and 45-50. 

. Arabic biographical dictionaries. Durham, 1987. 

• Arab authors (before the 20th century - arranged chronologically) 

Ibn al-Nadlm, Muhammad ibn Ishaq (d. 380/990). Al-Fihrist. 

Editions : 1. Gustav Fliigel. Leipzig, Vogel, 1871-2. 2 vols. Reprinted in Bei- 
rut, Maktabat al-Khayyat, [1966]. 2. Cairo, al-Maktabah al-Tijarlyah al-Kubra, 
1348/[1929]. Reprinted in Beirut, Dar al-Marifah, 1978. 3. Rida Tajaddud ibn 
c AlI ibn Zayn al- c AbidIn al-Ha irl. Beirut, Dar al-MasIrah, 1988 (3rd printing). 
4. Yusuf All Tawll. Beirut, Dar al-Kutub al-llmlyah, 1996. 

English translation : Boyard Dodge. The Fihrist of al-Nadlm. New York, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1970. 

Tashkubrf zadah, Ahmad ibn Mustafa (d. 968/1561). Miftah al-saadah wa-misbah 
al-siyadahfl mawduat al-ulum. Hyderabad (Deccan), Matbaat Dar al-Ma arif 
al- c Uthman!yah, 1328-1356 /[191 1 — 1937]. 3 vols. 
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Rearrangement : Mawsuat mustalahat ‘ Miftah al-saadah wa-misbah 
al-siyadah fl mawduat al-ulum\ ed. ‘All Dahruj. Beirut, Maktabat Lubnan, 
1998. 

Hajjl Khalifah (Katib Qelebi) (d. 1067/1657). Kashf al-zunun ‘ an asaml al-kutub 
wa-al-funun. Istanbul, Wakalat al-Maarif, 1941-3. 2 vols. Reprint : Beirut, 
Dar al-Kutub al-‘llmlyah, 1992. 2 vols. 

Supplements, indexes, etc .: Shams al-DIn, Ahmad. Faharis alam Kashf 
al-zunun ‘ an asaml al-kutub wa-al-funun .. .Beirut, Dar al-Kutub 
al-llmiyah, 1993. 

al-Baghdadl, Ismail Pasha. Idah al-maknun fl dhayl ‘ ala Kashf al-zunun. 
Istanbul, 1945-7. 2 vols. Reprint : Beirut, Dar al-Kutub al-llmiyah, 1992. 
2 vols. 

al-Baghdadl, Ismail Pasha. Hadlyat al-arifln. Istanbul, 1951-5. 2 vols. 
Reprint : Beirut, Dar al-Kutub al-llmiyah, 1992. 2 vols. 

al-‘Azm, Jamil ibn Mustafa. Al-Sirr al-masun ‘ ala Kashf al-al-zunun. Beirut, 
Dar al-Basha ir al-Islamlyah, 2004-. 

Riyadl'zadah, ‘Abd al-Latlf ibn Muhammad (d. 1078/1667 or 8). Asma al-kutub , 
ed. Muhammad al-Tunjl. 2nd ed. Damascus, Dar al-Fikr, 1983. 
al-Rudanl, Muhammad ibn Sulayman (d. 1094/1683). Silat al-khalaf bi-mawsul 
al-salaf ed. Muhammad Hajjl. Beirut, Dar al-Gharb al-Islaml, 1988. 

• Modern bibliographies and bio-bibliographies 

‘Abd al-Jalll, ‘Abd al-Qadir. Mu jam al-usulfl al-turath al-Arabl. Amman, Dar 
Safa , 2006. 2 vols. 

Beale, Thomas William. An Oriental biographical dictionary. New York, Kraus 
Reprint Co. 1965. [Reprint: Delhi, 1971.] 

Bin Mansur, ‘Abd al-Wahhab. A 7dm al-Maghrib al-Arabl. Rabat, al-Matba‘ah 
al-Malaklyah, 1978-. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam. Index of proper names. Leiden, Brill, 2002. 

GAL = C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur , 3rd ed. Leiden/ 
New York, Brill, 1996. 5 vols. [How to use GAL see http://www.lib.umich. 
edu/ area/Near.East/brockelmann.pdf ] 

Corrections : al-Hibshl, ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad. Tashlh akhta Brukilman 
fl Tarlkh al-adab al-Arabl: al-asl - al-tarjamah. Abu Dhabi, al-Majma‘ 
al-Thaqafi, 2003. 
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GAS = F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums. [11 vols to date, index 
to vols 1-9.] 

Additions and corrections : Khalaf, c Abd al-Rahman. Istidrakat ' ala Tarlkh 
al-turath al-Arabl li-Fuad Sizglnfl Him al-hadlth. Beirut, Dar al-Bashair 
al-Islamlyah, 2000. 

Yasln, Hikmat Bashir et al. Istidrakat ' ala Tarlkh al-turath al-Arabl. Dam- 
mam, Dar Ibn al-jawzl, 1422/ [2002]. 8 vols. 

al-Hibshi, c Abd Allah Muhammad. Jami al-shuruh wa-al-hawashl: mu jam 
shamil li-asma al-kutub al-mashruhah fl al-turath al-Islaml wa-bayan 
shuruhiha. Abu Dhabi, al-Majma c al-Thaqafi, 2004. 3 vols. 

al-Hilfi, Ahmad c Abd al-Razzaq. Mawsuat al-alam fl tarlkh al-Arab wa-al- 
Islam. Beirut, Mu assasat al-Risalah and Amman, Dar al-Bashlr, 1998-. 

ALA = Hunwick, John O. and O’Fahey, R.S. Arabic literature of Africa. Leiden/ 
New York, 1994-. 

Kahhalah, 'Umar Rida. Mu jam al-muallifln. Beirut, Dar Ihya 3 al-Turath 
al-'Arabi, n.d. 15 vols. 

Additions, corrections, indexes : Kahhalah, 'Umar Rida. Mustadrak ' ala 
Mujam al-muallifln. Beirut, Mu assasat al-Risalah, 1985. 

Salim, Farraj 'Ata. Kashshaf Mujam al-muallifln li-Kahhalah. Riyad, 
Maktabat al-Malik Fahd al-Watanlyah, 1998-. 

Kahhalah, 'Umar Rida. Mujam musannifl al-kutub al-Arablyahfl al-tarlkh 
wa-al-tarajim wa-al-jughraflyah wa-al-rihlat. Beirut, Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 
1986. 

'Alawinah, Ahmad. Al-Tadhyll wa-al-istidrak ' ala Mujam al-muallifln. 
Jiddah, Dar al-Manarah, 2002. 

Lirola Delgado, J. and Puerta Vilchez, J.M. Enciclopedia de al-Andalus: dic- 
cionario de autores y obras andalusles. Seville/Granada, 2002-. 

al-Majdu , Ismail ibn 'Abd al-Rasul. Fahrasat al-kutub wa-al-rasail. Teheran, 
Chapkhanah-’i Danishgah, 1966. 

Mawsuat alam al-ulama wa-al-udaba al-Arab wa-al-Muslimln , ed. 
Muhammad Salih al-Jabirl. Beirut, Dar al-JIl, 2004-. 

Poonawala, I.K. Biobibliography oflsmalll literature. Malibu, Calif., 1977. 

al-TabrlzI, 'All ibn Musa. Mir at al-kutub , ed. Muhammad 'All al-Ha iri. Qum, 
Maktabat Ayat Allah al-Mar'ashl al-'Ammah, 1993-. 

al-Tihranl, Agha Buzurg. al-Dhanah ila tasanlf al-Shi ah. Beirut, Dar al-Adwa , 
1983-6. 26 vols. 
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Index : al-Najafl, c AlI al-Fadil al-Qa ini. Mu jam muallifl al-Shiah. Teheran, 
Wizarat al-Irshad al-Islaml, 1405/[1985]. 

al-Zirikll, Khayr al-DIn. Al-AIam: qamus tarajim li-ashhar al-rijal wa-al-nisa 
min al-Arab wa-al-mustaribln wa-al-mustashriqln. Beirut, Dar al-llm lil- 
Malayln, 1979. 8 vols. [Numerous reprints.] 

Additions and corrections : al-Rifa I, c Abd al- c Az!z Ahmad. Fawat al-alam 
maa al-istidrakat wa-al-is'ham fl itmam al-Alam , ed. Baha al-DIn c Abd 
al-Rahman c Abd al-Wahhab. Riyadh, Dar al-Rifal, 2000. 

al-Zirikll, Khayr al-DIn et al. Tartlb al-alam c ala al-awam: al-alam. Beirut, 
Dar al-Arqam ibn Abl al-Arqam, 1990. 2 vols. 

• Catalogues and lists of printed editions 

Salihiyah, Muhammad Isa. al-Mujam al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-matbu. 
Cairo, Jamiat al-Duwal al- c Arab!yah, 1992. Vols 1-3, and 5. [Vol. 4 never 
published.] 

Supplement : NajI, Hilal and ShantI, Tsam Muhammad. Al-Mujam 
al-shamil lil-turath al-Arabl al-matbu, I: al-mustadrak 1 (alif-tha). Cairo, 
Jamfat al-Duwal al-'Arablyah, 1996. 

al-Salman, Mashhur Hasan Mahmud. Al-Isharat ila asma al-rasail mudaah 
fl butim al-mujalladat wa-al-majallat. Riyad, Dar al-Sumay c I, 1994. 

Sarkis, Yusuf Ilyas. Mujam al-matbu at al- Arablyah wa-al-mu arrabah (= Dic- 
tionary of Arabic Printed Books). Cairo, Matba'at Sarkis, 1928-31. 2 vols. 
Mushar, Khanbaba. Fihrist-i kitabha-yi chapl-i Arabl. Teheran, Chap-i Rangln, 
1965. 

Mushar, Khanbaba. Muallifln-i kutub-i chapl-i Farsi va Arabl az aghaz-i chapl 
ta kunun. Teheran, Chapkhanah-i Rangln, 1961-65. 6 vols. 


INDEXES OF INCIPITS AND WATERMARKS 

Gacek, Adam. Catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in the library of The Institute 
oflsmaili Studies. London, 1984-85. 2 vols. (watermarks and incipits). 

. Arabic manuscripts in the libraries of McGill University: union catalogue. 

Montreal, 1991: 272-278 (incipits), 288-289 (watermarks). 

MarashI, Mahmud and Amlnl, Muhammad Husayn. Aghaznamah: fihirst-i 
aghaz-i nuskhah'ha-yi khattl. Qum, Kitabkhanah-i Buzurg-i Hazrat-i Ayat 
Allah al- c Uzma MarshI NajafI, 2006. 4 vols. (incipits). 

Sauvan, Yvette. Catalogue des manuscrips arabes. Deuxieme partie: Manuscrits 
musulmans. Paris, 1985, 4: 151-188 (incipits). 
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Schubert, Gudrun and Wiirsch, Renate. Die Handscriften der Universitats- 
bibliothek Basel. Arabische Handschriften. Basel, 2001: 551-553 (watermarks), 
556-573 (incipits). 

ARABIC NOMENCLATURE 

Abu Sa d, Ahmad. Mu jam asma al-usar wa-al-ashkhas wa-lamahat min tarxkh 
al-aildt. 2nd ed. Beirut, Dar al-llm lil-Malayln, 2003. 

Basha, Hasan. Al-Alqab al-Islamiyah fi al-tarikh wa-al-wathaiq wa-al-athar. 

Cairo, Dar al-Nahdah al- c Arab!yah, 1978. 

Geoffroy, Younes and Nefissa. Le livre des prenoms arabes. 5th ed. Beirut, Dar 
al-Bouraq, 2000. 

ShihabI, Qutaybah. Mu jam alqab arbab al-sultanfl al-duwal al-Islamiyah min 
al-asr al-Rashidi hatta bidayat al-qarn al-ishrin. Damascus, Manshurat 
Wizarat al-Thaqafah, 1995. 

ISLAMIC DYNASTIES 

Bosworth, Clifford Edmund. The new Islamic dynasties: a chronological and 
genealogical manual. Edinburgh, 1996. 

CALENDAR CONVERSION TABLES AND CONVERTERS 

Freeman-Grenville, G.S.P. The Muslim and Christian calendars , being tables 
for the conversion of Muslim and Christian dates from the Hijra to the year 
A.D. 2000. London, 1977. 

Mayr, J. and Spuler, B. (eds). Wustenfeld-Mahlersche Vergleichungs-Tabellen 
zur muslimischen und iranischen Zeitrechnung mit Tafeln zur Umrechnung 
orient- christlicher Aren. Wiesbaden, 1961. 

Calendar converter (A.H.-A.D.) http://www.muslimphilosophy.com/ip/hijri 
.htm 

USEFUL WEBSITES 

The Islamic Manuscript Association (TIMA) 
http://www.islamicmanuscript.org/ 

Islamic Manuscripts (J.J. Witkam) 
http://www.islamicmanuscripts.info/ 

Nouvelles des manuscrits du Moyen-Orient (F. Deroche) 
http://www.manumo.org/ 
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DESCRIBING THE MANUSCRIPT 


The present appendix constitutes a manuscript data-sheet, a check-list of the 
major components of a manuscript’s description. The data-sheet is only a 
guideline and can be adapted according to a particular angle of investigation 
and/or need. In a nut-shell, it reflects the various aspects of Arabic manuscript 
studies discussed in the present vademecum (AMVR). 

It goes without saying that, in manuscript analysis, special attention should 
be paid to unusual practices and salient features. From the point of view of 
the transmission of a given work the following questions are of paramount 
importance: 

• Did the original work exist in the author’s own hand (as a draff or fair 
copy) (— » Autographs and holographs) or was it passed down to us through 
a given transmitter as a result of — » dictation? 

• Is the present manuscript a holograph (entirely written in the author’s hand) ? 

• If it is not a holograph, who was the copy made by, for whom, and when, or 
is the copy anonymous and undated? (— » Colophon, — » Dates and dating) 

• Do we know when the exemplar/model was made and by whom? 

• Was the copy ever collated with the model and/or other witnesses (and if 
so, what was the mode of collation) or is the copy clean? (— » Certificates 
of transmission, — » Collation notes and marks) 

• How legible is the present copy and what is its state of preservation? 

PRELIMINARY DATA 

• Location and name of the repository/library and/or collection. 

• Shelfmark (shelf number): quote here also the number in a previous list 
or catalogue, if any. 

• Language(s) and subject(s)/genre: e.g. Arabic; Hadith, jurisprudence, 
poetry, and the like. 
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-> COMPOSITION (TEXT) 

• Title of the work (— » Book titles). 

- Original title (as given in the manuscript): indicate its locus, e.g. f.la, 
— » preface, — » colophon, — > quire signatures, etc. 

- Uniform title: if the title is inaccurate or incomplete or not mentioned, 
give a uniform title as found in standard reference works; indicate a 
parallel title, if known; note whether it is a systematic commentary 
(shark), gloss ( hashiyah ), supergloss (hashiyat al-hashiyah ), versifica- 
tion ( nazm , urjuzah ), etc. and explain the relationship to the original; 
don’t forget to quote the reference, e.g. GAL, GAS, etc. (— » Appendix 
IV). If the uniform title is given, one can use angle brackets <...> for 
the reconstituted (supplied) parts, e.g. Kit ah al-shifa <bi-tartf huquq 
al-Mustafa>. 

- Dedication: indicate if the work was composed for a patron. 

- Date and place of composition (— » Dates and dating): indicate the locus 
of the statement, e.g. colophon, preface, etc.; in works produced in the 
Indo-Iranian world, look out for title-chronograms (— » Chronograms 
and chronosticons). 

• Author’s name. 

- Original (as given in the manuscript): indicate its locus, e.g. — » title 
page, — » preface, etc. 

- Uniform: if the name is not given or is inaccurate or incomplete, supply 
the details as found in standard reference works; quote the reference if 
different from above. Just as with the uniform title, one can use angle 
brackets <. . .> for the reconstituted (supplied) parts, e.g. Badr al-Dln 
<Muhammad ibn Muhammad> al-GhazzI. 

COPY/TRANSCRIPT 

- — » Incipit: begin the transcription after the basmalah. 

- —> Explicit: transcribe the end of the composition, before the — » colo- 
phon; especially if the copy is acephalous, i.e. missing the beginning of 
the text. 

- Contents: enumerate chapter headings for those works which are not well- 
known, incomplete and/or cannot at this stage be properly identified. 

- —> Colophon: note if authorial (— » Autographs and holographs) or scribal; 
indicate the number of colophons, if more than one, and their locations, 
shape and language, if other than Arabic. 

- Lacunae: indicate the loci of the lacunae/blanks and state if marked as 
such or not. 
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WRITING SURFACES/SUPPORT 

• — » Papyrus: describe its condition. 

• — » Parchment: describe the characteristics of hair and flesh sides, whether 

concave/convex, smooth/rough, creamy- white, ink peeling off, tinted, etc. 

• — » Paper 

- — » European or non-European: Arab, Persian, Indian; if European, 
indicate whether watermarked or not. 

- — » Laid or — » wove: for non-European papers, indicate the existence or 
non-existence of chain lines; if chain lines are visible, indicate whether 
grouped in twos, threes, etc. and measure the distance between them; 
measure the area occupied by 20 laid lines in mm; indicate the direction 
of chain and laid lines: horizontal or vertical. 

- — » Watermarks: describe the watermark and the countermark using 
standard lists and the — » rules of blazon; look out for — » impressed 
and —> imitation watermarks. 


-> TEXTBLOCK 

• Page: give dimensions of the page: height and width in cm or mm, rounded 
to 5 mm, e.g. 185 x 130 mm; measurements are usually taken of the page 
at the beginning of the unit. 

• Written area: give dimensions of the written area: height and width in cm 
or mm and indicate the number of lines per page. 

• — » Page layout (mise-en-page): indicate if more than one column or panel 
of text, etc. 

- — » Prickings and rulings: indicate the existence of prickings and/or 
rulings (stylus, ink or lead); specify whether frame-ruled, i.e. using a 
mistarah (— » Ruling board). 

• — » Foliation and/or — » pagination: indicate if a set or part thereof or 
whether a part of a composite volume, e.g. f.22-46b; as regards the folia- 
tion, note the numeration system if different from the regular — » Hindu- 
Arabic numerals (e.g. — » Arabic alpha-numerical notation, abjad ); quote 
the actual foliation and give the foliation, if different or supplied by the 
cataloguer, in square brackets [ ]; flyleaves at the beginning and end of 
the — » textblock can be indicated by lower case Roman numerals and 
separated by a full stop (period) or the plus sign +; e.g. ff.ii.367.i or 
ff.ii+367+i. Indicate colour (other than black) and any unusual positioning 
of the foliation or pagination (different from the left-hand upper corner 
of the page). 
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• — » Quires (gatherings): indicate types, e.g. binions, ternions, quaternions, 
quinions, etc.; if possible, verify if normal or anomalous; for — » parch- 
ment, indicate if the — » rule of Gregory was applied; use the collational 
formula consisting of Arabic and Roman numerals, e.g.: 10V(100) = 100 
leaves in 10 quinions; 9V(90), IV(98) = 98 leaves in 9 quinions and one 
quaternion; 9V(90), IV- 1(97) = 97 leaves in 9 quinions and an anomalous 
quaternion (3 leaves only). 

• — » Quire signatures (numbering): indicate what kind, e.g. in abjad , figures, 
full words, — » abbreviations, etc.; comment on the — » middle of the quire 
marks, if any, their position and type. 

• — » Catchwords: indicate their type and location in the quire. 

-> SCRIPTS/HANDS 

• Number of hands: indicate if one or more scripts/hands involved; whether, 
for instance, there are incidentals, such as chapter headings, or if the — » 
colophon is in a different script. 

• Type of script(s): use only established nomenclature; for personal/idio- 
syncratic hands use such expressions as: — » naskh with elements of — » 
nastaliq , naskh/nastaliq, Iranian naskh influenced by —> shikastah , and 
the like; mention the ductus/aspect, characteristic — » letterforms, and — » 
head- serifs, if any. 

• — » Letter-pointing: indicate if unpointed, fully or partially pointed (— » 
Unpointed letters); type of pointing, e.g. slanted strokes or dots/points. 

• — » Vocalization: what type and colour; comment on the use and colour 
of, for instance, the alif of prolongation, waslah, hamzah and shaddah. 

— » INK 

• Note if the text is monochrome or polychrome: if monochrome, specify 
whether black or brown; if polychrome, specify the elements of the text 
and the colours, e.g. chapter headings, key-words, and lemmata in red, 
blue and/or gold. 

• — » Rubrics (rubrication): comment on the use of red ink, especially in 
comment-texts and glosses, by describing the method used, e.g. text com- 
mented upon overlined in red. 

-> PAINTED DECORATION AND -> PAINTED ILLUSTRATION 

• Main decorated pieces: indicate the existence of any of the following: — » 
title piece, — » frontispiece, — » incipit page, — » headpieces, — » tailpieces, 
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— » finispieces, and describe the shape of the piece(s) in question, e.g. 
rectangular, circular, lozenge-shaped, etc. 

• Textual decorations: chapter- and verse-dividers (— » Textual dividers and 
paragraph marks), rosettes, discs, — » cloudbands, diagrams, and the like. 

• Marginal decorations: indicate the existence of — » palmettes, —> vignettes, 
— » roundels (medallions), etc. 

• Colours (— > Coloured inks and paints): comment on the choice of colours, 
e.g. lapis lazuli predominates; generous use of black or brick-red colours. 

• — » Rule-borders and frames: indicate whether single-, double- or treble- 
rule or frame. 

• Decorated — » borders: describe the main motif, e.g. arabesque. 

• Illustrations (miniature painting): indicate the number of illustrations 
and their location in the codex and give a short description of each, if 
possible. 

-> BOOKBINDING 

• Type of bookbinding: indicate Type I, II or III; if original/contemporane- 
ous with the text or later. 

• Boards: indicate the material, e.g. wood, pasteboard or carton. 

• Board coverings: —> leather, — » parchment, — » decorated, — » tinted 
(coloured) or — > marbled paper, — » textiles, or — > lacquer. 

• — > Bookcover and — » flap decoration 

- Technique: indicate if blind- or gold-tooled or stamped, etc. (— » Tool- 
ing, — » Stamping). 

- Type of decoration: use the Weisweiler and Deroche classifications of 
central decorations and stamps. 

- Dimensions: give dimensions, in mm, of the bookcovers, if different 
from the — » textblock; measure the thickness of the closed volume. 

• Inscriptions: spell out quotations and indicate if signed and/or dated. 

TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT 

• — » Primitive critical apparatus: indicate the existence of — » collation state- 
ments and marks, information on the exemplar/model, marginal — » glosses 
and scholia, and glosses on insets, along with the names of collators and 
glossators, if given; note the types of — » scribal errors, — » signes-de-renvoi 
or correction marks used. 

• — » Certificates of transmission: indicate the type, number and locus of the 
certificate(s), name of the person granting the certificate, as well as the 
name of the recipient(s) and the date(s). 
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HISTORY OF THE MANUSCRIPT 

• Date of transcription/copying (— » Dates and dating): indicate if the date 
given in a calendar other than Muslim (— » Chronology and calendars), 
if given in an unconventional way, e.g. in fractions, — » chronograms and 
chronosticons, etc.; estimate the date, if not given; use the terminus post 
quem and terminus ante quern to establish the approximate date. 

• Mode of — » transcription (indicate the original term(s), e.g. naskh, raqm , 
tahrxr , etc.). 

• Place of transcription (if given) (—> Towns and localities). 

• Name(s) of scribe(s)/calligrapher(s) (— » Scribes and copyists)/illuminator(s), 
painter(s), etc.: indicate if penned by the author of the work, a famous 
scholar or calligrapher; if the name of the scribe/copyist not given, note 
the anonymous nature of the copy. 

• Destination (for whom copied): give the patron’s name, and indicate the 
locus of the statement, e.g. — » title page, — » colophon (— » Patronage). 

• Other former owners/users: enumerate and indicate the loci of — » own- 
ership statements, — » seal impressions, — » study and reading notes, — » 
bequest statements, — » book prices, — » book loan statements, etc. 

OTHER OBSERVATIONS/REMARKS 

Include here, for example, information relating to — » popular culture, e.g. — » 
magic squares, notes in — » secret alphabets, invocations against worms and 
insects (— > Kabikaj), etc. 

STATE OF PRESERVATION/CONSERVATION 

Note the general condition and any damage affecting the text and/or struc- 
ture of the codex; you may also comment on recent restoration efforts by a 
conservator. 

REFERENCES 

Provide bibliographic citations to other copies of the same work in other col- 
lections; here use such standard works as GAL, GAS, etc. (— » Appendix IV). 
In a more detailed analysis indicate if the text was ever edited; if this copy was 
used by the editor; how many editions of this text exist, and the like. 



CHART 1: MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN CALENDAR 


The Muslim year (A.H.) has 354 days, as opposed to 365.25 days in the Western 
solar year (A.D.). In other words, the A.H. year is just over 3% shorter than the 
A.D. Therefore, in order to obtain a rough estimate of the A.D. date one should 
subtract 3% of the hijrl year and then add 622. 
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* The data given here is based (with some adaptation) on: Brown 1994 and Linda 
Komaroff s ‘Islamic art 5 http://www.lacma.org/islamic_art/intro.htm 


CHART 3: MAJOR MUSLIM DYNASTIES 




HANDBOOK OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
(HANDBUCH DER ORIENTALISTIK) 

Section I: NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
Abt. I: DER NAHE UND MITTLERE OSTEN 

ISSN 0169-9423 


Erganzungsband 

1. Hinz, W. Islamische Mafie und Gewichte umgerechnet ins metrische System. 
Nachdruck der Erstausgabe (1955) mit Zusatzen und Berichtigungen. 1970. 
ISBN 90 04 00865 9 

2. Grohmann, A. Arabische Chronologie und Arabische Papyruskunde. Mit Bei- 
tragen von }. Mayr und W. C. Till. 1966. ISBN 90 04 00866 7 

3. Khoury, R. G. Chrestomathie de papyrologie arabe. Documents relatifs a la vie 
privee, sociale et administrative dans les premiers siecles islamiques. 1992. 
ISBN 90 04 09551 9 

4. Orientalisches Recht. Mit Beitragen von E. Seidl, V. Korosc, E. Pritsch, O. Spies, 
E. Tyan, J. Baz, Ch. Chehata, Ch. Samaran, J. Roussier, }. Lapanne-Joinville, 

S. S., Ansay. 1964. ISBN 90 04 00867 5 

5 - 1 . Borger, R. Einleitung in die assyrischen Konigsinschriften. 1 . Das zweite Jahrtau- 
send vor Chr. Mit Verbesserungen und Zusatzen. Nach druck der Erstausgabe 
(1961). 1964. ISBN 90 04 00869 1 

5- 2. Schramm, W. Einleitung in die assyrischen Konigsinschriften. 2. 934-722 v. Chr. 

1973. ISBN 90 04 03783 7 

6- 1. Ullmann, M. Die Medizin im Islam. 1970. ISBN 90 04 00870 5 
6-2. Ullmann, M. Die Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam. 1972. 

ISBN 90 04 03423 4 

7. Gomaa, I. A Historical Chart of the Muslim World. 1972. 

ISBN 90 04 03333 5 

8. Kornrumpf, H.-J. Osmanische Bibliographic mit besonderer Berucksichtigung 
der Tiirkei in Europa. Unter Mitarbeit von }. Kornrumpf. 1973. 

ISBN 90 04 03549 4 

9. Firro, K. M. A History of the Druzes. 1992. ISBN 90 04 09437 7 

1. Agyptologie 

1-1. Agyptische Schrift und Sprache. Mit Beitragen von H. Brunner, H. Kees, 
S. Morenz, E. Otto, S. Schott. Mit Zusatzen von H. Brunner. Nachdruck der 
Erstausgabe (1959). 1973. ISBN 90 04 03777 2 
1 -2. Literatur. Mit Beitragen von H. Altenmiiller, H. Brunner, G. Fecht, H. Grapow, 
H. Kees, S. Morenz, E. Otto, S. Schott, J. Spiegel, W. Westendorf. 2. Verbesserte 
und Erweiterte Auflage. 1970. ISBN 90 04 00849 7 
1-3. Helck, W. Geschichte des alten Agypten. Nachdruck mit Berichtigungen und 
Erganzungen. 1981. ISBN 90 04 06497 4 


2. Keilschriftforschung und alte Geschichte Vorderasiens 

2- 1-2/2. Altkleinasiatische Sprachen [und Elamitisch]. Mit Beitragen von J. Friedrich, 
E. Reiner, A. Kammenhuber, G. Neumann, A. Heubeck. 1969. 

ISBN 90 04 00852 7 

2-3. Schmokel, H. Geschichte des alten Vorderasien. Reprint. 1979. 

ISBN 90 04 00853 5 

2-4/2. Orientalische Geschichte von Kyros bis Mohammed. Mit Beitragen von A. Dietrich, 

G. Widengren, F. M. Heichelheim. 1966. ISBN 90 04 00854 3 

3. Semitistik. Mit Beitragen von A. Baumstark, C. Brockelmann, E. L. Dietrich, 
J. Fiick, M. Hofner, E. Littmann, A. Rucker, B. Spuler. Nachdruck der Erstausgabe 
(1953-1954). 1964. ISBN 90 04 00855 1 

4. Iranistik 

4- 1 . Linguistik. Mit Beitragen von K. Hoffmann, W. B. Henning, H. W. Bailey, G. Mor- 
genstierne, W. Lentz. Nachdruck der Erstausgabe (1958). 1967. 

ISBN 90 04 03017 4 

4-2/2. History of Persian Literature from the Beginning of the Islamic Period to the Present 
Day. With Contributions by G. Morrison, J. Baldick and Sh. Kadkanl. 1981. 
ISBN 90 04 06481 8 

4-3. Krause, W. Tocharisch. Nachdruck der Erstausgabe (1955) mit Zusatzen und 
Berichtigungen. 1971. ISBN 90 04 03194 4 

4- 4. Literatur. Mit Beitragen von I. Gershevitch, M. Boyce, O. Hansen, B. Spuler, 

M. J. Dresden. 1968. ISBN 90 04 00857 8 

5. Altaistik 

5- 1 . Turkologie. Mit Beitragen von A. von Gabain, O. Pritsak, }. Benzing, K. H. Menges, 

A. Temir, Z. V. Togan, F. Taeschner, O. Spies, A. Caferoglu, A. Battal-Tamays. 
Reprint with additions of the 1st (1963) ed. 1982. ISBN 90 04 06555 5 

5-2. Mongolistik. Mit Beitragen von N. Poppe, U. Posch, G. Doerfer, P. Aalto, 
D. Schroder, O. Pritsak, W. Heissig. 1964. ISBN 90 04 00859 4 

5- 3. Tungusologie. Mit Beitragen von W. Fuchs, I. A. Lopatin, K. H. Menges, D. Sinor. 

1968. ISBN 90 04 00860 8 

6. Geschichte der islamischen Lander 

6- 1 . Regierung und Verwaltung des Vorderen Orients in islamischer Zeit. Mit Beitragen 

von H. R. Idris und K. Rohrborn. 1979. ISBN 90 04 05915 6 

6-2. Regierung und Verwaltung des Vorderen Orients in islamischer Zeit. 2. Mit Beitragen 
von D. Sourdel und J. Bosch Vila. 1988. ISBN 90 04 08550 5 

6-6/1. Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Vorderen Orients in islamischer Zeit. Mit Beitragen 
von B. Lewis, M. Rodinson, G. Baer, H. Muller, A. S. Ehrenkreutz, E. Ashtor, 

B. Spuler, A. K. S. Lambton, R. C. Cooper, B. Rosenberger, R. Arie, L. Bolens, 
T. Fahd. 1977. ISBN 90 04 04802 2 

7. Armenisch und Kaukasische Sprachen. Mit Beitragen von G. Deeters, G. R. Solta, 
V. Inglisian. 1963. ISBN 90 04 00862 4 

8. Religion 

8-1. Religionsgeschichte des alten Orients. Mit Beitragen von E. Otto, O. Eissfeldt, 

H. Otten, J. Hempel. 1964. ISBN 90 04 00863 2 

8-1/2/2/1. Boyce, M. A History of Zoroastrianism. The Early Period. Rev. ed. 1989. 
ISBN 90 04 08847 4 1 


8-1/2/2/2. Boyce, M. A History of Zoroastrianism. Under the Achaemenians. 1982. 
ISBN 90 04 06506 7 

8-1/2/2/3. Boyce, M. and Grenet, F. A History of Zoroastrianism. Zoroastrianism under 
Macedonian and Roman Rule. With a Contribution by R. Beck. 1991. 

ISBN 90 04 09271 4 

8-2. Religionsgeschichte des Orients in der Zeit der Weltreligionen. Mit Beitragen von 

A. Adam, A. J. Arberry, E. L. Dietrich, J. W. Fuck, A. von Gabain, J. Leipoldt, 

B. Spuler, R. Strothman, G. Widengren. 1961. ISBN 90 04 00864 0 

10. Strijp, R. Cultural Anthropology of the Middle East. A Bibliography. Vol. 1: 
1965-1987. 1992. ISBN 90 04 09604 3 

11. Endress, G. & Gutas, D. (eds.). A Greek and Arabic Lexicon. Materials for a Dic- 
tionary of the Mediaeval Translations from Greek into Arabic. 

11-1. Introduction— Sources - ’-’khr. Compiled by G. Endress & D. Gutas, with the 
assistance of K. Alshut, R. Arnzen, Chr. Hein, St. Pohl, M. Schmeink. 1992. 
ISBN 90 04 09494 6 

11-2. 3 khr - si. Compiled by G. Endress & D. Gutas, with the assistance of K. Alshut, 
R. Arnzen, Chr. Hein, St. Pohl, M. Schmeink. 1993. ISBN 90 04 09893 3 
11-3. ’si -ly. Compiled by G. Endress, D. Gutas & R. Arnzen, with the assistance of 
Chr. Hein, St. Pohl. 1995. ISBN 90 04 10216 7 
11-4. ly - ’n(n). Compiled by R. Arnzen, G. Endress & D. Gutas, with the assistance 
of Chr. Hein & }. Thielmann. 1997. ISBN 90 04 10489 5. 

11-5. n - wq. Edited by Gerhard Endress and Dimitri Gutas. 1998. 

ISBN 90 04 10645 6 

11-6. wl - ‘yy. Edited by Gerhard Endress and Dimitri Gutas. 2001. 

ISBN 90 04 12130 7 

11-7. Loose hard cover with List of Sources and Corrigenda. Edited by Gerhard Endress 
and Dimitri Gutas. 2001. ISBN 90 04 12517 5 
11-8. b - bdl. Edited by Gerhard Endress and Dimitri Gutas. 2006. 

ISBN 90 04 15725 5 

12. Jayyusi, S. K. (ed.). The Legacy of Muslim Spain. Chief consultant to the editor, 
M. Marin. 2nd ed. 1994. ISBN 90 04 09599 3 

13. Hunwick, J. O. and O’Fahey, R. S. (eds.). Arabic Literature of Africa. Editorial 
Consultant: Albrecht Hofheinz. 

13-1. The Writings of Eastern Sudanic Africa to c. 1900. Compiled by R. S. O’Fahey, with 
the assistance of M. I. Abu Salim, A. Hofheinz, Y. M. Ibrahim, B. Radtke and 
K. S. Vikor. 1994. ISBN 90 04 09450 4 

13-2. The Writings of Central Sudanic Africa. Compiled by John O. Hunwick, with the 
assistance of Razaq Abubakre, Hamidu Bobboyi, Roman Loimeier, Stefan Reich - 
muth and Muhammad Sani Umar. 1995. ISBN 90 04 10494 1 
13-3a. The Writings of the Muslim Peoples of Northeastern Africa. Compiled by 
R.S. O’Fahey with the assistance of Hussein Ahmed, Lidwien Kapteijns, Mohamed 
M. Kassim, Jonathan Miran, Scott S. Reese and Ewald Wagner. 2003. 

ISBN 90 04 10938 2 

13-4. The Writings of Western Sudanic Africa. Compiled by John O. Hunwick with the 
assistance of Ousmane Kane, Bernard Salvaing, Rudiger Seesemann, Mark Sey 
and Ivor Wilks. 2003. ISBN 90 04 12444 6 

14. Decker, W. und M. Herb. Bildatlas zum Sport im alten Agypten. Corpus der bildli- 
chen Quellen zu Leibesubungen , Spiel, Jagd, Tanz und verwandten Themen. Bd.l: 
Text. Bd. 2: Abbildungen. 1994. ISBN 90 04 09974 3 (Set) 


15. Haas, V. Geschichte der hethitischen Religion. 1994. ISBN 90 04 09799 6 

16. Neusner, J. (ed.). Judaism in Late Antiquity. Part One: The Literary and Archaeo- 
logical Sources. 1994. ISBN 90 04 10129 2 

17. Neusner, J. (ed.). Judaism in Late Antiquity. Part Two: Historical Syntheses. 1994. 
ISBN 90 04 09799 6 

18. Orel, V. E. and O.V. Stolbova, (eds.) Hamito-Semitic Etymological Dictionary. 
Materials for a Reconstruction. 1994. ISBN 90 04 10051 2 

19. al-Zwaini, L. and R. Peters. A Bibliography of Islamic Law , 1980-1993. 1994. 
ISBN 90 04 10009 1 

20. Krings, V. (ed.). La civilisation phenicienne etpunique. Manuel de recherche. 1995. 
ISBN 90 04 10068 7 

21. Hoffijzer, J. and K. Jongeling. Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions. 
With appendices by R.C. Steiner, A. Mosak Moshavi and B. Porten. 1995. 2 Parts. 
Vol.l L ISBN 90 04 09817 8. Vol. 2 M- T ISBN 90 04 9820 8. Set (2 Parts) 
ISBN 90 04 09821 6 

22. Lagarde, M. Index du Grand Commentaire de Fahr al-Dln al-Razt. 1996. 

ISBN 90 04 10362 7 

23. Kinberg, N. A lexicon of al-Farra's terminology in his Quran commentary. With 
Full Definitions, English Summaries and Extensive Citations. 1996. 

ISBN 90 04 10421 6 

24. Fahnrich, H. und S. Sardshweladse. Etymologisches Worterbuch der Kartwel-Spra- 
chen. 1995. ISBN 90 04 10444 5 

25. Rainey, A.F. Canaanite in the Amarna Tablets. A Linguistic Analysis of the Mixed 
Dialect used by Scribes from Canaan. 1996. ISBN Set (4 Volumes) 90 04 10503 4 
Vol. 1. Orthography, Phonology. Morpho syntactic Analysis of the Pronouns, Nouns, 
Numerals. ISBN 90 04 10521 2. Vol. 2. Morpho syntactic Analysis of the Verbal 
System. ISBN 90 04 10522 0. Vol. 3. Morpho syntactic Analysis of the Particles and 
Adverbs. ISBN 90 04 10523 9. Vol. 4. References and Index of Texts Cited. 

ISBN 90 04 10524 7 

26. Halm, H. The Empire of the Mahdi. The Rise of the Fatimids. Translated from the 
German by M. Bonner. 1996. ISBN 90 04 10056 3 

27. Strijp, R. Cultural Anthropology of the Middle East. A Bibliography. Vol. 2: 
1988-1992. 1997. ISBN 90 04 010745 2 

28. Sivan, D. A Grammar of the Ugaritic Language. 1997. ISBN 90 04 10614 6 

29. Corriente, F. A Dictionary of Andalusi Arabic. 1997. ISBN 90 04 09846 1 

30. Sharon, M. Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum Palaestinae. 

30-1. A. 1997. ISBN 90 04 010745 2 

30-2. B-C. 1999. ISBN 90 04 110836 
30-3. D-F. 2004. ISBN 90 04 13197 3 
30-4. G. 2008. ISBN 978 90 04 17085 8 

Addendum. 2007. ISBN 978 90 04 15780 4 

3 1 . Torok, L. The Kingdom of Kush. Handbook of the Napatan-Meroitic Civilization. 
1997. ISBN 90 04 010448 8 


32. Muraoka, T. and Porten, B. A Grammar of Egyptian Aramaic. 1998. 

ISBN 90 04 10499 2. Second revised edition. 2003. ISBN 90 04 13608 8 
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